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BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 


WirTH folded hands 

I watch the waves receding from the sands. 
Where sky and sea 

Meet on the borders of infinity, 
One lonely sail 

Moves slowly outward in the lifeless gale. 
O dreary reach 

Of waters, lapsing on the level beach ! 
The eun’s fierce heat 

Licks up the blessing of your liquid feet. 
No grass can grow, 

Bot dead things lie between your ebb and flow. 








There was a time 
When youth and love made this same scene 
sublime ; 
For clear as truth 
Prophetic morning smiled on love and youth, 
And sunlit waves 
Flashed not in mockery over sunless graves. 
The rising tide 
The fullness of the future typified ; 
The brooding air 
Closed round us like the incense-wings of 
prayer. 
My lover's kiss 
Made sad-eyed parting dum) with utter dites. 


One voyage more, 
Then marriage-bells and life upon the shore. 
O cruel sea! 
My dearer self returns no more from thee. 
He was too brave 
To save himself while one was left to save. 
He cut the rope; 
The crowded life-boat took his only hope. 
With prayer-moved lip 
He sank to silence with the broken ship. 
Death-dark eclipse 
Seals Sting eye, bold brow. and bearded 
ps. 
And here I stand, 
The saddest wreck that ever cursed the 
strand. 
If I were dead, 
The fever-heat would leave my throbbing 
head : 
And yet I dare 
Not ask that blessing, even in despair. 
Meek Son of God, 
Whose soul alone the awfnl wine-press trod, 
Strong Son of Man, 
Lift thou this burden, for no other can. 
Grief hast thou borne, 
That thus thou mightest comfort those who 
mourn. 


A voice replies: 
“Rejoice in hope. Thy dead shall yet arise. 
From earth and sea, 
When I shall call, the graves shall answer me. 
Let not your heart 
Be troubled. Ye shall meet, no more to part, 
Where pain is past 
When Death, the last foe, hath been slain at 
last. 
Then shalt thou know 
That love unerring dealt the blinding blow. 
T sent the rod, 
Lest human love usurp the throne of God.” 


Ab! now no more 

In helpless grief [ haunt the lonely shore. 
I had been blind, 

Tn such a world of struggle, not to find 
Work everywhere, 

And toilful hands are stronger than despair. 
Above the slope 

Of mountain grief bang sunset clonds of 

hope: 

Yea, through my tears, 

The rainbow pledge of perfect peace ap- 


God’s great to-morrow 
Shall never feel the touch of sin or sorrow. 
Cenrzm Hanzor, N. H. 
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THE EXILE OF MITHAD PACHA. 
BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D. D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





THE great state trial at Constantinople 
has come to an end. It has been judicially 
decided that Sultan Abd-ul Aziz was assas- 
sinated, and that the murder was committed 
under the orders of the Pachas, who were 
then in power. The guilty parties were all 
condemned to death, and the Grand Council 
of the Empire recommended the Sultan not 
to show them any favor. The English 
Government used its influence to save the 
life of Mithad Pacha, on the ground that the 
trial was not conducted in such a way as to 
make it clear how far he was guilty. This 
interference would be inexplicable were it 
not well known that at the time of the 
assassination the most intimate relations ex- 
isted between Mithad Pacha and the En- 
glish Ambassador, Sir Henry Elliott, who 
aided in the deposition of the Sultan, but 
hadno part in hisassassination. It is proba- 
ble that Mithad Pacha took pains at the 
time to satisfy Sir Henry Elliott that he had 
nothing to do with the death of the Sultan, 
and it is possible that this is still believed 
at the English embassy. 

The result of this interference has heen 
to save ‘he lives of all those condemned, and 
to send them to Arabia, where they are to 
be kept is confinement, The Sultan was, 
perhaps, willing to he pursuaded, for he has 
the greatest aversion to signing a death-war- 
rant. Itis said that he has never signed 
one for the execution of a Mohammedan. 
‘Two of the criminals are married to sisters 
of the Sultan and one of them has been re- 
garded as the wealthiest man in Constanti- 
nople. The place where the prisoners are 
to be confined is in the Province of Hedjaz. 
in Arabia, on the coast of the Red Sea. 
The population is Mohammedan and very 
fanatical. I have known several persons 
who have been sent to this province as 
political prisoners and have returned after 
years of exile to Constantinople. They told 
sad stories of their suffering from the cli- 
mate and the unfriendly feeling of the half- 
savage Arabs, It is said that Mithad Pacha 
declared that he preferred death to this sen- 
tence of perpetual exile in Arabia. If he 
is really to be confined in 2 dungeon there, 
as the sentence implies, it will be a living 
death, but those whomI have known have 
been allowed considerable liberty, after a 
few months of confinement, and this will 
probably be the case with these pachas. 

But little sympathy is felt in Europe for 
the other convicts; but all the world secms 
to have interested itself in the fate of Mithad 
Pacha. The newspapers are generally in- 
clined to represent him as a creat statesman 
and to attribute his downfall to his liberal 
views. He once had such a reputation 
among the statesmen of Europe, and he was 
held in the highest esteem by Sir Henry 
Elliott, who looked upon him as the only 
hope of the Turkish Empire. But when I 
was in Europe last Summer I was told by a 
distinguished statesman that the leading 
men in Europe now looked upon him asa 
charlatan and a dangerous man. He has 
never had a strong party in Constantinople, 
and when he was Grand Vizier a well- 
known pacha assured me that there were 
not five influential Turks who bad any real 
faith in him. i 

I first met him some ten years ago, on an 
Austrian steamer, which was taking bim as 
an exile to Tcheshmé. I saw a Turk in the 
cabin whom I did not know, but whose oc- 
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“wasn quiet, modest, gentlemanly man. 





cupation excited my curiosity and led me 
to speak to him. He was reading a French 
translation of Herodotus, I soon found 
that it was Mithad Pacha, and that he was 
ready to talk freely on all subjects, includ- 
ing Turkish political affairs. I have scl- 
dom met a Turkish pacha who could talk 
so well or who seemed to have so clear an 
idea of the reforms needed in Turkey. He 
told me much of what he had done in Bul- 
garia, in building roads, founding industrial 
schools, and putting down brigandage. He 
He 
spoke slowly but well, and often said things 
witty, as wellas wise. I was most favorably 
impressed with him and have watched his 
course with the greatest interest ever since: 
but I have been constantly disappointed in 
my expectations. Asa provincial govern- 
or at Bagdad, Beirut, and Smyrna he main- 
tained something of the reputation which 
he gained in Bulgaria; but in all these 
positions he made more enemies than friends 
and in all he was accused of injustice, dis- 
honesty, and tyranny. He has the same 
reputation in Bulgaria, where he certainly 
was guilty of some most infimous deeds. 
The people do not seem to trust him or 
believe in him anywhere. IIe is best 
known to the world in connection with the 
deposition of Abd-ul Aziz, the proclama- 
‘tion Of a constitution, the rejection of the 
propositions of the Conference of Constanti- 
nople, and the Russian War. In all these he 
played a promivent part, and it is generally 
believed in Constantinople that he aimed at 
securing the throne of the Empire for him- 
self. This belief led to his sudden arrest and 
exile by the present Sultan, several years 
ago. He has not been allowed to revisit 
Constantinople since, until] he came as a 
prisoner, charged with the murder of Abd- 
ul Aziz. Fis constitution was a miserable 
failure; his treatment of the Conference 
of Constantinople a terrible blunder, which 
made war with Russia inevitable. The 
war which he brought on very nearly de- 
stroyed the Empire. There is certainly 
nothing in his public life at Constantinople 
which entitles him to the rank of a great 
statesman or to the sympathy of Europe. 
He was a bold conspirator and took a 
prominent part in the deposition of two 
sultans. He was a man capable of devis- 
ing a constitution and calling together a 
Turkish Parliament. He was brave enough 
todefy all Europe at the Conference and 
plunge his country into a disastrous war. 
He believed in himself and was ambitious 
to rule. He had many liberal ideas. So 
far as I knew him, he was a very attractive 
and agreeable man; but, in view of his 
snecess in deposing sultans, we can hardly 
wonder that Sultan Hamid prefersto bave 
him in Arabia; in view of the calamities 
which he brought upon the Empire, it isnot 
strange that he has but few to sympxthize 
with him at Constantinople; in view of 
his utter failure to reform the Turkish Em- 
pire, to conciliate its enemies, to defend it in 
war, or even to form a strong party friend- 
ly to himself, it is natural that the states- 
men of Europe should regard him as a 
charlatan. 

Still, we may hear from him again. So 
long as a Turkish pacha lives, even in pris- 
on, it is always possible that he may returo 
to power. Should Mithad Pacha ever re- 
turn from the deserts of Arabia, to be again 
Grand Vizier, he will undoubtedly do his 
best to reggin his old reputation and the 
world will wish him all success. It will 
not failto honor any man, whatever his 
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record in the past, who can sive the Otto- 
man Empire from ruin. 
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THE ROMAN RIOT. 
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BY ROBERT J. 


AMERICAN CHAPLAIN IN Tray. 


I WAVE just landed in this country, and 
have not seen the accounts that may have 
been published of the disturbances which 
took place in Rome on the night of July 
12th, on the occasion of the removal of the 
remains of Pope Pius IX from S. Peter’s to 
their appointed resting-place in the Church 
of 8. Lorenzo. From the editorials, how- 
ever, and paragraphic items which have 
met my eye I am satisfied ‘hat the ac- 
counts that bave reached this country have 
been very partial ones, and neither gave 
due prominence to the great provocations 
by which the Roman populace were goaded 
to the unseemly acts of which they were 
guilty nor laid the responsiblity of the 
first desecration of the dead at the doors 
where it properly belonged. 

I have no hesitation in saying (and I 
speak with the experience of one who was 
whirled back from the front to help quell 
the riots which disgraced our Northern 
cities in the days when Gettysburg was 
fought)}—I have not the least licsitation in 
saying that, hed the mob that déminated » 
the city of Rome on the night of ‘the 12th * 
of July been a New York mob, with any- 
thing like the same provocation that the 
Roman one had, not only would the body 
of the late Pope have been flung into the 
Tiber, but few of the ecclesiustics in at- 
tendance would have been left to tell the 
tale of outrage. Asan actual fact, nobody 
was seriously hurt; though the Roman 
populace were strong enough to have done 
what they listed to the body or its attend- 
ant cortége. There were, undoubtedly, a 
few men who, goaded by the memory of 
cruel wrongs, of imprisonment, tortures, 
banishment, suffered for their country’s 
sake under the government of Pius IX, 
might have heen ready to go to the lengths 
of actual bloodshed or of laying hands on 
the remains of their dead persecutor; but 
such were repressed by the mass of the 
populace, who wished to do no real injury, 
but simply to make a counter-demonstration 
to the one which those whom they believe 
to be the deadliest enemies of the nation 
had eraftily sprung upon them. 

T was not in Rome myself on the night 
of the disturbance, but returned there three 
days later, while the city was still in a 
state of ferment and at white heat against 
the Government for punishing only the 
Liberals among those arrested on the night 
in question, and letting the Clericals, who 
seemed, from the evidence, to have given 
-more blows than they received, go free. I 
may add here that the sentences against the 
Liberals, given at the moment by the lower 
tribunals, were later set aside, on appeal to 
the Supreme Court. TI cannot speak, there- 
fore, as an eye-witness; but the account 
which I shall give was furnished me entire- 
ly from the Roman Catholic side, by eccle- 
siastics who were personally cognizant of 
all the details in the arrangement for the 
removal of the Pope’s remains. 

The two parties who had any right to 
take order for the removal were first the 
actual Pope, Leo XIIT, and, secondly, the 
three cardinals appointed by the late Pope 
as the executors of his will. They conjoint- 
ly charged the Chapter of 8. Peter’s with 
the arrangements for the removal, instruct. 
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ing them, however, that it was to be done at 
the dead of night and with absolute privacy. 
The Chapter accepted the charge, and asa 
first step, resolved that the whole Chapter 
should accompany the remains to the 
Church of 8. Lorenzo. The Chapter num- 
bers thirty canons. Word of this having 
reached the Pope, he forbade it, on the 
ground that it would make too much of a 
public demonstration, and directed the 
Chapter that four only of their number 
should go in one carriage, as representative 
of the whole body. A second carriage 
should convey the ministering ecclesiastics 
and those whose duties it was to attest the 
seals and deposit of the coffin. 

The day before the removal was to take 
place the Chapter found that they had no 
hearse heavy enough to carry the body, 
which, with its enclosing coffins, weighed 
several tons. They have lately been gov- 
erned by a great spirit of economy, in order 
to invest all the money they can lay by in 
English funds, with a weather eye to 
storms shead, They bethought themselves 
of the high skeleton car used for hauling 
heavy blocks of stone for the repairs of S. 
Peter’s. This was made to do duty as a 
funeral car, and, draped with the purple 
hanging which in past days was wont to do 
duty on the balcony of 8. Peter’s, when 
the Pope gave the benediction at Easter- 
tide, and drawn by four black horses, it 
presented an imposing and somewhat gor- 
geous appearance. This, with the two car- 
riages above referred to, constituted the 
whole funeral cort/ge, as authorized by the 
Pope and arranged by the Chapter of 8. 
Peter’s. For tke moving of this the Chap- 
ter, through their architect, Count Ves- 
pigniani, asked the permission of the Gov- 
ernment, which was unquestioningly ac- 
corded. 

The party, however, to whom Padre 
Curci has given the name of the ‘‘ old zeal- 
ots” were not satisfied with these unob- 
trusive arrangements. They saw in the 
oecasion an opportunity to make a telling 
political demonstration against united 
Italy, and, to a certain extent, also, against 
Leo XIII, whom not a few of them (the 
now neglected favorites of the late pope) 
hate and others mistrust, as weakly inclined 
to the more astute and far-seeing policy 
which Padre Curci has so strongly advo- 
cated, as the only hopeful means of re-en- 
slaving the world tothe Papacy. To this 
end, they determined to organize secretly a 
great demonstration of*their adherents, 
through the agency of what are called the 
Catholic societies—really well-drilled polit- 
ical clubs, organized for the maintenance 
and propagation of the most extreme papal 
claims. Every effort was made, by means 
of confidential circulars and personal per- 
sunsions, to gather to the piazza of §, 
Peter's, without regard to age or sex, such 
as could be induced to join in the funeral 
procession, and also to persuade as many 
as possible of the residents along the route 
to illuminate their apartments, out of re- 
spect to the illustrious and fallen dead. 
They utterly refused to respect the instruc- 
tionsof the Pope in the matter, and, when 
his wishes were conveyed to them, answered 
that they were bound to obey him in points 
of faith and worship, even to the changing 
of the sacraments, if he so decreed; but not 
in regard to the respect that they chose to 
pay to the memory of his predecessor. 
They actually thus, while protesting for 
the return of the temporal power to the 
Papacy, took advantage of its now being in 
the hands of the Italians to defy the Pope 
to his face and utterly refuse obedience to 
his wishes. 

The Church of 8. Peter’s was closed at 
7 Pp. M., and the long operation of getting 
down the heavy coffin from its vault in the 
wall and loading it on the improvised 
hearse in one of the adjacent courtyards 
proceeded with, in the presence of the 
Chapter of S. Peter's and a few privileged 
spectators, with all due ceremony. This lasted 
until midnight. Meanwhile, outside of the 
church bad been gathered a great number 
of carriages and a body of four thousand 
priests, monks, students, and zealots (both 
men and women), anxiously awaiting the 
coming out of the authorized cortége, 
which they proposed to accompany, with 
lighted torches, to the Church of 8S. Loren- 
zo, which is situated abouta mile outside of 
the wa'ls, on the opposite side of the city 





from 8: Peter’s. The total distance by the 
route chosen is, I should think, nearly five 
miles. Now appeared the first yielding of 
Leo XIII to the coercion that the ‘‘ old 
zealots” had brought to bear upon him. 
When he saw how imposing was the dem- 
onstration that was gathering, he became 
alarmed, lest he should be accused of a 
want of respect to his predecessor. He, 
therefore, at the eleventh hour, ordered out 
two of his own carriages, to accompany the 
remains, with certain members of his per- 
sonal attendants. as his representatives. 
The authorized procession, therefore, that 
finally, after midnight, issued from the en- 
closure of 8. Peter's, consisted simply of 
the hearse and four carriages, filled with 
representative ecclesiastics. It was imme- 
diately taken possession of by the wholly 
unauthorized clerical mob which was wait- 
ing outside, who, surrounding it, moved 
forward with it, bearing their lighted 
torches and chanting the funeral psalms. 

The populace, meanwhile, had had some 
inkling of what was preparing for them, and 
had time enough before the procession 
moved to see what proportions the anti-na- 
tional demonstration was taking, and to 
make up their minds in some way to defeat 
it. They were quick-witted enough to see 
that, if they allowed it to pass in silence, 
they would become in a way partakers in 
it, or, at least, would be represented as 
such in the carefully prepared accounts 
which would be distributed the next morn- 
ing all through the country and over the 
world. I may note here, in this connection, 
that the leading Papal paper in Rome had 
unwisely set up an article in this sense be- 
fore the removal took place, which, in the 
confusion of the night, appeared in the 
next morning’s issue. It described how all 
Rome had reverently turned out to honor, 
in silence, with uncovered head, on bended 
knee, the remains of their deeply-lamented 
and regretted pontiff and sovereign. 

As the evening wore on, and the populace 
saw that the Government was unready to 
interfere and, by prohibiting the removal 
under its changed conditions, save them 
from the trap that had been so cunningly 
laid for them, they determined to stand for 
themselves and make such a counter 
demonstration as should effectually scotch 
the Clerical demonstration and prevent the 
occasion serving the purposes of their 
nation’s enemies. I think that many in- 
tended to go no further than to greet it 
with cheers for Italy, the King, and Gari- 
baldi; but, as the long procession ap- 
proached the Bridge of 8S. Angelo, a group 
of well-known radicals of the lower class 
began to sing a Garibaldian marching song— 
**Addio, mia bella!” (‘‘ Good-bye, sweet- 
heart!”)}—whose ringing refrain well-nigh 
drowned the funeral chants. The justly- 
enraged monks and students sang more 
lustily, and presently were provoked into 
trying to stop the profane mouths of their 
mockers with blows of their torches, and, 
what was infinitely more dangerous, an- 
swered the cheers for Italy and Humbert I 
with their most aggressive war-cry: ‘‘ Viva 
il Papa-Re !” (‘‘ Long live the Pope-King!”). 

The American people have never known 
any cry of treason or threatening, in any 
period of our history, so hateful as this cry 
to Italian ears. It embodies the memories 
of generations of hopeless slavery and op- 
pression. It means to them the extinction 
of their newly-gained national life and of 
their individual liberty. My only wonder 
is that, when this cry was raised, those who 
had uttered it were not pitched headlong 
into the Tiber. That’s what would have 
happened had the offense been committed 
against a people like those who the other 
day, in one of our Western states, so 
promptly endorsed the citizen who knocked 
down the coward who dared to wish that 
our wounded President would die. 

A single voice, indeed, raised the cry in 
regard to the Pope’s body, ‘‘ Fling it into 
the Tiber”; but it met with no support 
from the populace. From that moment, 
hewever, all was disorder. At every pos- 
sible opening the populace broke in upon 
the procession, delaying it, obstructing it at 
every step, singing their most revolutionary 
songs around the hearse, reviling the eccle- 
siastics in the carriages, spitting at them, 
and casting at them garbage and whatever 
small missiles camg to hand, until, at last, 
the funeral cortége reached the gate of the 





city in perfect rout, with not a tithe of 
those who started out with it, and the au- 
thorities closed the gates, to sereen its flight 
from the following mob. But tbrough it 
all nobody was hurt. 

“Tt was brutal! It was horrible!” said 
one ecclesiastic to me. ‘‘ But we provoked 
it. We brought it upon ourselves.” 

I think it will appear, from what I have 
said, that the first to profane the dead were 
the Catholic societies of Rome—the priests 
and others—who, under the pretense of hon- 
oring a departed Pontiff, deliberately dese- 
crated what ought to have been a purely 
religious ceremony, by turning it into a 
political demonstration. Their sin in this 
matter was greater than that of the ignor- 
ant and much-provoked populace. 

The incident also furnishes a curiously 
striking illustration of the real relation of 
the Pope to the Papal system. He is ap- 
parently the most absolute head, whose will 
no one may gainsay. Asa matter of fact, 
he has not the power of free action against 
his surroundings that our President has. 
He is simply the chief crank in a great ma- 
chine, which must work with the machine 
or break. 

In this case he was disobeyed and defied 
openly by his own party. He was most in- 
dignant, bat could not help himself, and 
was cowed into a partial yielding before the 
procession started. Since that time he has 
been simply coerced into taking the open 
position he has done (that it would be dan- 
gerous for him to go out after these disturb- 
ances) by representations like those of the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris, which have 
been poured in upon him from all quarters. 
He knows perfectly well that the Italian 
insults and outrages to his predecessor's re- 
mains were willfully provoked; that their 
animus was purely that of a political coun- 
ter demonstration; and, that if he went out 
to-day and quietly fulfilled the duties which 
he owes to the people of Rome as a Chris- 
tian bishop, he would not only be per- 
fectly safe from insult or injury, but be 
greeted on all sides with the respect due to 
his bigh office and personal character. The 
Romans would never associate him with 
the temporal power he has never held. He 
would be received as a Christian bishop. 
All this he knows, and has partly felt the 
force of; but he has been mastered by those 
whom he ought to guide himself and has 
had to yield his convictions to the over- 
powering show of opinion and prejudice 
against him. 

LANCASTER, Pa. 





TREVES AND ITS BASILICA. 


BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE. 





You know something of the very great 
interest which I have long felt for this 
ancient seat of empire and for its beauti- 
ful surroundings. It has been quite inac- 
cessible, heretofore, as I found, to my re- 
gret, in earlier visits to the Rhine; but three 
years ago I fulfilled a long-cherished pur- 
pose, and made my way round about by 
rail to this heart of the Moselle. I then re- 
solved, if ever I should see Europe again, 
to pay it another visit, and to view more 
carefully its interesting relics of antiquity. 
Accordingly, here am I, and, yesterday being 
the Lord’s Day, I enjoyed a happy oppor- 
tunity of seeing the vast Basilica, whose 
walls date from the days of Constantine, 
occupied by Christian worshipers and re- 
sounding with the grand choral singing of 
the Germans, sustained by a noble organ, 
concerning which I shall have more to say. 

I have often reflected on the imperial 
Papism (if I may coin a word) which some 
sixty years «go created the state church of 
Prussia, consolidating the Lutherans and 
the Calvinists as one Protestant denom- 
ination. In view of its results to the state, 
was it wise? Asto the sacred interests of 
religion, was it just? It was an effort to- 
ward unity and demands more considera- 
tion than it has received. The more zeal- 
ous Lutherans have refused to conform to 
the imperial will in this respect; and so 
with the more strictly orthodox of the 
Heidelberg Confession. In conversation 
with two very intelligent German noble- 
men, of late, I found that one of them was 
much opposed to the consolidation. The 
other fancied it and thought it had worked 
well, alike for the state and for the Pro- 
testant interests of Germany. [had now 





an opportunity of seeing something of 
its working with my own eyes, after occa. 
sional views of the same in divers places, in 
past years, 

First, let me speak of this grand Basilica. 
Its northern wall and the apse at the east- 
ern extremity are gigantic remains of 
Roman antiquity; not ruins, but as fresh 
and massive as ever, built of Roman brick 
of a reddish-yellow tint and bearing no ap- 
pearance of age whatever. I think they 
must have been preserved by stucco, which 
has been scraped off; but there they are, ten 
feet thick, the bricks flat discs, in two 
outer layers, filled in with stone and 
cement, hard as the nether millstone, nearly 
one hundred feet in hight and two hundred 
feet inlength. That isthe wall, apart from 
the apse. Antiquarians tell us that it was 
probably built a little before the days of 
Constantine. The common people speak 
of it as his palace, which it certainly never 
was. I have read divers opinions on the 
subject. Wyttenbach, the friend of Goethe 
and formerly librarian here, inclines to 
think it was a theater, connected with the 
baths, of which we find the huge ruins 
only a little beyond. But why nota basil- 
ica? The ancient seats of judgment, so 
called, were often near the baths and con- 
nected with them by porticoes. The basil- 
ica used to terminate in an apse, where the 
judges sat, and the frequent conversion of 
such buildings into Christian churches fs a 
well-known historical fact. In ecclesias- 
tical usage a basilica means achurch of a 
particular form—St. Peter's, at Rome, and 
St. Paul’s, in London, furnishing us with 
specimens of modern adaptation founded 
on this ancient ideal. 

Now, this old building, whatever it was, 
has, doubtless, enclosed the imperial pres- 
ence, in*the person of the first Christian 
emperor; and here the saintly exile, Atha- 
nasius, may often have walked and pondered 
his noble defenses of the Nicene Creed. 
Whatever iis original purpose, it became, 
like everything in Rome, subservient to 
military necessities. It was probably an 
arsenal and an immense receptacle of corn 
and other necessaries of the Roman com- 
missariat. In the Middle Ages it was a 
storehouse of a similar character, but was 
finally built into the palace of the Arch- 
bishop of Tréves, the southern wall disap- 
pearing in this conversion. After many 
vicissitudes, after serving for barracks and 
what not, it was restored, about five and 
twenty years ago, by the King of Prussia, 
and by him devoted to religious uses for 
the Protestant State Church. The southern 
wall now corresponds with the ancient 
northern wall, of which I have spoken, 
and altogether it is one of the noblest 
Christian basilicas in the world. I marvel 
that so little has been heard of it. To wor- 
ship God in a temple that stood in the days 
of the Nicene Council, and that still looks 
as strong and fresh as ever, is something 
that must suggest ennobling thoughts. 
Let me speak of the severe good taste in 
which the interior has been furnished, with 
vast expense, for its sacred uses. 

You enter under the noble organ-loft, and 
admire the beautiful monoliths which sus- 
tain it. You look forward two hundred 
feet to the superb marble altar, which at 
once arrests the eye and over which 
stretches the magnificent arch (sixty feet 
span and ninety feet high) of the ancient 
fabric. You see a vast interior, devoted 
to Christian worship and in many respects 
reproducing the primitive features of Chris- 
tian churches. It was the admirable pur- 
pose of the King of Prussia to produce this 
result, and for any one who admires primi- 
tive antiquity and the grandeur of a sternly 
simple majesty the effect is most impress- 
ive. Without comment, let me mention 
the striking objects that arrest attention, 
only observing that the roof is an open one, 
its timbers decorated in good taste, and its 
structure very plain and _ unartificial. 
Above the lofty arch there is, of course, 
therefore, an open triangular space, and 
this is adorned with the primitive mono- 
gram, XP, between the Alpha and Omega, 
in a medallion of large dimensions. It 
would have been still better if none other 
than Greek crosses had been introduced 
into the decorations; but large Latin 
crosses are painted on the walls every- 
where, between the windows. The 
altar, as I have said, is a noble struc- 
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ture of marble, beautifully but very sim- | latest authorities,* we must begin by rep- 


ply carved, over which rises a baldaquin, 
or canopy of marble, in the same severe 
taste, but with superb effect. I suppose it 
is thirty or forty feet high, und it is sup- 
ported by four noble columns of beauti- 
fully-veined Egyptian alabaster, resembling 
Sienna marble, and very highiy polished. 
The capitals of these columns are richly 
gilded. Those who have seen the new 
basilica of St. Paul’s-beyond-the- Walls, at 
Rome, will recall the similar columns, 
vastly greater, which support the baldachino 
there. They were given by the Pacha of 
Egypt, thirty years ago, to Pio Nono, and 
the same Pacha gave these columns to the 
King of Prussia, who thus turned them to 
a noble use. 

An immense golden cross, of Florentine 
(Byzantine) construction, with a medallion 
portrait of the Saviour in the center, stands 
upon the altar. It is richly gilded, and 
flanked by enormous caudlesticks of corre- 
sponding form and decoration, with huge 
wax candles, which, I suppose, are only 
lighted at the time of the celebration of the 
communion, as is common among the Ger- 
man Lutherans. The altar stands high 
above the floor beneath the apse; and that, 
again, is elevated about ten feet, with 
marble steps ascending from the nave. 
At the right and left of these steps are the 
ambons, all constructed of marble, and the 
northern one, which is the pulpit, modeled 
apparently after the ancient ambon, still 
preserved (though now useless) in San 
Clemente, at Rome. The southern ambon, 
from which the Gospel and epistle are both 
read, is adorned with huge golden candle- 
sticks; and its desk is supported by a 
carved eagle, in marble, under which is the 
inscription: ‘‘In the beginning was the 
Word.” I shall hereafter speak of other 
inscriptions equally appropriate; but it 
remains to be noted that the grand apsidal 
semi-circle is adorned with niches, three of 
which are already filled with colossal 
statues. In the center is the figure of the 
Divine Redeemer; on his right, the figure 
of St. Matthew; and on his left, St. Mark, 
with his lion. These are in white marble 
and meritorious as works of art. The two 
other evangelists will soon be represented 
in corresponding niches; and the two 
niches in the eastern wall, at the right and 
left of the altar, will be filled with statues 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Imagine all this gorgeous decoration, 
simple in its sublimity, in a Protestant 
temple of the Augsburg and Heidelberg 
Confessions united! I must leave for an- 
other letter what I have to say of the 
inscriptions and of the sacred offices I 
observed there, including some remarks 
upon the reverend pastors and their ser- 
mons at the morning and evening (after- 
noon) occasions of public worship. 

TREvES, France, July 25th, 1881. 





TRUEKEY TO ANCIENT COSMOLOGY 
AND MYTHICAL GEOGRAPHY.* 





BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D. 


More than a dozen years ago I made re- 
peated endeavors to construct from the 
meager materials then procurable an intel- 
ligible sketch-map of the Cosmos described 
in the Hindi Puranas and reproduced in 
various modified forms in Buddhistic writ- 
ings. All was in vain. Two things, how- 
ever, became entirely clear to me: first, that 
no Western scholar who had written on 
Hindtii and Buddhistic cosmology had 
understood it, and, secondly, that it was a 
subject well worth studying. 

Ever since that time I have had occasion 
annually to give more or less attention to 
the cosmological and geographical notions 
of the ancients, and within six months I 
have satisfied myself that the early Egyp- 
tians, Akkadians, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Pheenicians, Hebrews, Persians, Hindus, 
Chinese, Greeks, in fine, all the most an- 
cient historic peoples, possessed in their 
earliest traceable periods a cosmology essen- 
tially identical and one of a far more ad- 
vanced type than has been attributed to 
them. The purpose of this paper is to set 
forth and illustrate this oldest known con- 
ception of the universe and of its parts. 

Despite the declarations of even our 


*Copyright by Wittiam F. Warrex, 1881. All 
ights reserved. 


resenfing to ourselves the earth as a sphere 
or spheroid. This we must conceive of as 
within and concentric with the starry 
sphere, each having its axis perpendicular 
and its north pole at the top. The pole-star 
is thus in the true zenith, and the heaven. 
ly hights centering about it are the abode 
of the supreme god or gods. According to 
the same conception, the upper or northern 


{ 






The foregoing description will be rend- 
ered entirely clear if the reader will observe 
the accompanying drawing, in which the 
reference letters and figures are to be un- 
derstood as follows: A is the north pole of 
the heavens, so placed as to be in the 
zenith. B is the south pole of the heavens, 
in the nadir. The line A B is the axis of 
the apparent revolution of the starry heav- 
ens ina perpendicular position. C is the 
north pole of the earth; D its south pole; 
the line C D the axis of the earth in perpen. 
dicular position and coincident with the 
corresponding portion of the axis of the 
starry heavens. The space1111 isthe 
abode of the Supreme God or gods; 2 
Europe; 3, Asia; 4, Africa; 5 5 5, the ocean 
or ocean-stream; 666, the abode of disem- 
bodied spirits and of the rulers of the dead; 
7777, the lowest hell. 


To make this key a graphic illustration 
of Homeric cosmology, it is only necessary 
to write in the place of 1111 ‘‘ Wipe 
OtymPos”; in the place of 555 ‘ THe 
OckAN STREAM”; in the place of 666 
‘House or Arpes” (Hades); and in the 
place of 7 7 7 7 “‘Gitoomy Tartaros.” Im- 
agine, then, the light as falling from the 
upper heavens; the lower terrestrial hemi- 
sphere, therefore, as forever in the shade, 
the Tartarean abyss, as filled with Stygian 
gloom and darkness, fit dungeon-house for 
dethroned gods and powers of evil over- 
thrown; imagine the ‘‘ men-illuminating” 
sun, the ‘‘ well-tressed” moon, the “ splen- 
did” stars silently wheeling round the cen- 
tral orb whereon men dwell, and suddenly 
the confusions and supposed contradictions 
of classic cosmology disappear. We are in 
the very world in which immortal Homer 
lived and sang. The “Pillar of Atlas” 
has now a new significance. The Hy- 
perboreans are now a possibility. It is 
no longer an obscure crag of Thessaly, 
from which heaven-shaking Zeus proposes 
to suspend the whole earth and ocean. The 
eye measures for itself the nine days’ fall 
of Hesiod’s brazen anvil from heaven to 
earth, from earth to Tartaros. How mean- 
ingful every mythologic feature and asso- 
ciation of Hestia, if Hestia be such an 
earth and so related to the universe. Un- 
numbered commentators upon the Greek 
poets have professed their despair of ever 
being able to harmonize the passages in 
which Hades is represented as ‘‘ beyond the 





*Such, for example, as Marius Fontane, “Inde 
Védique,” Paris, 1881, p. 94. E. H. Bunbury, “A 
History of Ancient Geography,” London, 1879, Vol. 
Lp. 7. Sir George W. Cox, “Comparative Mythol.- 
ogy and Folklore,” London, 1881, p. 244. 
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hemisphere of the earth is the proper home 
of living men; the under or southern hem- 
isphere of the earth the abode of departed 
spirits and rulers of the dead; and, finally 
the undermost region of all, that centering 
about the southern pole of the heavens, the 
lowest hell. The two hemispheres of the 
earth were furthermore conceived of as 
separated from each other by an equatorial 
ocean or oceanic current. 
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ocean” with those in which it is represented 
as “subterranean.” Conceive of man’s Uvre"l- 
ing-place, of Hades, and the ocean as in this 
key, and the difficulty instantaneously van- 
ishes. Interpreters of the ‘‘ Odyssey” have 
found it impossible to understand how the 
westward and northward sailing voyager 
could suddenly be found in waters and amid 
islands unequivocally associated with the 
East. The present key explains it perfectly, 
showing, what no one has hitherto sus- 
pected, that the voyage of Odysseus is a 
poetical account of a circumnavigation of 
the mythical earth in the upper or northern 
hemisphere, including a trip to the southern 
or under hemisphere, and a visit to the 
budarde Baraconc, or North Pole. Now, for 
the first time, do we fully comprehend the 
later poet when he writes: 

“ Hic vertex nobis semper sublimis, at um 

Sub pedibus Styx atra videt, 
Manesque profundi.” 

‘« This pole is ever high above our heads, 
but the other beneath our feet black Styx 
beholds and ghosts infernal.” 

The difficulties hitherto experienced in 
representing ina satisfactory manner the 
Yggdrasil of Norse mythology, the cosmic- 
al ‘fig tree” of the Vedas, the ‘‘ winged 
oak” of Pherecydes, etc. quite disappear 
when once, with understanding of the sup- 
posed true position of the universe in 
space, the center line of the trunk of the 
tree is made coincident with the axis of the 
starry heavens. 

In any chart or picture of the ancient 
Iranian cosmology constructed according to 
this key Har6 berezaiti (fair mountain of 
the gods) will join the solid earth to high- 
est heaven, while underveath dread Are- 
zara (mount of demons) will penetrate the 
nether darkness, even to the lowest hell. 
To Hard berezaiti (Alborz) corresponds the 
‘* Beautiful Meru” of the Hindus and of 
the Buddhist world, the Kbharsak Kurra of 
ancient Akkad, the Har Moed of Babylon 
(Isaiah xiv, 13, 14), the ‘‘Horn of the 
World” of ancient Egypt, the ‘‘ Upper 
Earth ” of Plato’s ‘‘Phedo.” The compar- 
ative study of these mythic mounts can 
leave no one in doubt as to the location of 
that heavenly hight, where 


“* the ever-firm 

Seat of the gods is, by the winds unshaken, 
Nor ever wet with rain, nor ever showered 
With snow, but cloudless ether o'er it spreads, 
And glittering light encircles it around, 

On which the happy gods aye dwell in bliss.” 


So the comparative study of the myths of 
ocean and of the ‘‘ under worlds” of ancient 
peoples leaves no room for doubt that these, 
too, were adjusted to a.geocentric concep. 








tion of the universe and to an earth which 
was figured asa globe. With such a view, 
the mysterious concentric dwipas of the 
Hindu Puranas at once become plain. 

Even the Kojiki, the most ancient of the 
sacred books of Japan, should have taught 
us tc credit the early nations of the world 
with better knowledge of the earth than 
we have done; for in its beautiful cos- 
mogony the earth revolves, and Izanagi’s 
spear, like the Irminsul of the Germars, is 
only its upright axis. 





The fuller elaboration and vindication of 
the foregoing key to ancient cosmology, its 
application to different systems of mythol- 
ogy and mythical geography, and the sys- 
tematic exposition of said systems in ac- 
cordance with this interpretation are tasks 
reserved for future and fuller treatises, one 
of which, entitled ‘‘ The World of Homer,” 
is already in an advanced stage of prepara- 
tion. The studies already completed ren- 
der it certain that every existing treatise on 
classic mythology will have to be rewrit- 
ten. Equally interesting is the question of 
the adaptation of this reconstruction of 
ancient cosmology to throw light upon ear= 
ly Hebrew conceptions of the world and of 
Sheol. And, if the ancestors of the most 
ancient historic peoples had so correct a 
conception of the figure of the earth, our 
leading ‘‘historians of culture” have yet a 
good deal to learn respecting the mental 
state and capacity of pre-historic men, 

Boston University, August, 1881. 





TO EVERY MAN HIS WORK. 


BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 





ALTHOUGH we are saved by faith, yet 
work has a prominent and essential place 
in the Christian system. It is, indeed, the 


_ test of faith; for, as effective lightning 


mikes itee}f known by thunder, so saving 
faith thunders out. into work. Indeed, 
faith is like a bridge. with foar arches, 
First, the arch of belief, built by the intel- 
lect; second, the arch of assent, built by the 
will; third, the arch of trust, built by the 
heart; fourth, the arch of application or 
action, built by the life. Work is one of 
the ten new commandments that were given 
by Christ in addition to his endorsement of 
the original ten commandments. As promi- 
nent asthe Decalogue in the Booksof Moses 
are the following ten commandments in the 


Gospel of Christ. 1. Repent. 2. Believe. 
3. Pray. 4. Search the Seriptures. 5. 


Confess me before men. 6. Be baptized. 
7. Do this [the Lord’s Supper] in remem- 
brance of me. 8. Love one another [re- 
ferring tochurch-fellowship]. 9. Give. 10. 
Work. 

Christ reminds us of these ten command, 
ments, including the last, and says to us- 
reproachfully: ‘‘Why call ye me Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things that I say?” 
‘« Why sit ye here all the day idle?” 

Most people of this land and age are 
apttoreply: ‘‘ Whatever other sins we may 
be guilty of, we are not idle. We are busy 
from morning to night.” But, when a 
parent sends a child upon a certain errand, 
if, instead of going, he busies himself about 
some play, his activity is, nevertheless, 
idleness. When a servant is bidden to 
do a certain work for his master, and, in- 
stead of that, occupies the time for which 
he is paid in doing something for himself, 
the master justly accuses him of idleness. 
It matters not how busy we are, if we are 
not busy in what God has commanded. 
The question comes to us: ‘‘ Why sit ye 
here all the day idle?” If we are busy with 
our own pleasure, busy with our selfish 
interests, God calls us, as his servants and 
his children, from these to our God-ap- 
pointed work. 

In looking over the list of names in a 
state-prison register, some time since, I 
noticed, under the head of ‘‘ Occupation,” 
that it was written against ninety out of 
every one hundred names: ‘‘No trade.” 
The old proverb is thus proved true that, 
while the Devil tempts a busy man, an 
idle man tempts the Devil. Many evils 
that exist in the church may be explained 
on the same principle, because on the 
church register it might be written against 
so many names: ‘‘ No Christian activity.” 
The Devil may tempt a busy Christian; 
but an inactive Christian tempts the Devil, 
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If we would keep out of evil thoughts and | crab-stick. God made it mightier than the 


doubts and other religious difficulties, let 
us go earnestly to work for God. Displace 
the evil by the good. Asin the West the 
almost worthless prairie-grass is kept out of 
the soil by planting the valuable blue grass 
fo its place, earnest, Christian work will 
keep out a great deal of doubt and tempta- 
tion. If in any church the workers were 
put on one side, you would generally find 
all the grumblers and doubters and stum- 
bling ones on the other. 

When Turner, the painter, was asked the 
secret of his success, he replied: ‘‘ There is 
no secret, but work.” An answer similar 
to that given by many other great men. So 
of spiritual growth one of the chief secrets 
is earnest Christian work for others. When 
a selfish and idle woman came to a certain 
eccentric physician, with some slight ail- 
ment, which she was allowing to absorb 
her whole thoucht and sympathy, he wrote 
her a prescription, which she was strictly 
to follow and was not to open until she 
reached home. Opening it, she found the 
words: “Do something for somebody.” 
Many a spiritual ailment might be changed 
to soul-health by obedience to that pre- 
scription. 

But this watchword, ‘‘ Every man his 
work,” reminds us strongly of the emphasis 
which the Bible puts upon individual work, 
on the power of one. It is written ‘‘ Christ 
tasted death for erery man”; that Christ 
gave to every man his work; and that erery 
man shall give an account of himself to 
Ged. We talk about saving the masses. 
God deals with us as individuals. The 
promise ‘‘ One shall chase an thousand” has 
been verified in the history of the Church; 
not only in Bible times, but since. Gideon's 
three hundred almost made it true; for each 
one of them was victor against five hun- 
dred. Jonathan and his armor-bearer more 
than preved it when together they deferted 
a hostile army. See Jonsh, when, at last, 
he had become obedient, marching as 
an army of one on the vast city of 
Nineveh, four times the size of London, 
and conquering it by the power of his 
fidelity, as be cried: ‘‘ Repent.” So you 
have heard of Mrs. Bradley, who during 
the Inter years of her life was connected 
with Mr. Spurgeon’s work, and by her sin- 
gle efforts as a Sunday-school teacher 
brought more than seven hundred persons 
out of a life of sin into membership in that 
church. I had in one of my former con- 
greceations a woman whose face had been 
terribly disfigured by an accident in child- 
hood, and who belonged to the much-ma- 
ligned class of old maids and who had only 
the commonest education, who brought into 
the Sunday-school of that church by her 
single efforts, visiting among the poor of 1 
small city, more than five hundred persons, 
many of whom became Cnristians. In al- 
most every covgregation there is some one 
person who accomplishes more than a 
score of others. Almost any earnest, con- 
secrated heart, whatever muy be its talents, 
may fulfill the promise ‘‘One shall chase 
a thousand” by guthering up the frag- 
ments of time, not for selfishness, but for 
consecrated work. 

It is important, also, that we should keep 
in mind that, not only when we are talking 
about religion, but even in our daily labor, 
we may be working for Christ if we do 
whatsoever we do as untothe Lord. You 
have, perhaps, heard of the old colored wo- 
man who, after her hardest wash-day of 
the week, as she wearily climbed the stairs 
to her room, at night, sung, softly: ‘‘One 
more day’s work for Jesus.” 

But a great difficulty in connection with 
working for Christ is that we feel more 
willing to do some other work than the par- 
ticular work which God assigns us. He 
gives to every man his work. There was 
something suggestive in the Negro’s version 
of the prophet’s prayer: ‘‘ Lord, here am I. 
Send him.” Weare more willing to plan 
the work of others or do the work of 
others than to say: ‘‘Here am I. Send 
me.” In this matter of work we, like Saul 
of Tarsus, should feel that we have a “‘ pro- 
noun religion” intensely personal; and, 
standing alone before God, we should say: 
** Lord, what wilt thou have me todo?” In- 
stead of longing for different work and 
greater talents, let us use those we have. 
God said to Moses: ‘‘ What hast thou in 
thine hand?” It was only a shepherd's 





scepter of any earthly monarch, punishing 
the Egyptians, and opening the Red Sea, 
and bringing water from the rock. So God 
made Shamgar, witb only an ox-goad, a de- 
liverer; aud David, with only a sling, a 
conqueror; and the lad, with only five loaves 
and two fishes, a provider for a multitude; 
and the widow’s two mites the most glori- 
ous and useful of all the gifts ever 
bestowed. 

Mr. Moody tells that when he was in 
England he went one Sunday with Mr. 
Sankey to the dog market, where the 
roughest and moss degraded people, with 
fighting cocks and fighting dogsand snakes 
and all manner of birds and animals, col- 
lected to make sales and to arrange fights, 
on which they could gamble and bet. Mr. 
Moody tried to preach, Mr. Sankey to sing: 
but with slight effect. But aman who had 
once been of the same sort with the rest— 
who could scarcely read or write, but who 
had been thoroughly converted; one whose 
grammar was like that of Father Taylor, 
who said, as he got mixed up in prayer 
meeting, ‘‘I have lost my nominative case, 
but I’m bound for glory!”—this converted 
cock-fighter won the attention of the 
whole crowd and told them what God had 
done for his soul. Tears trickled down 
his cheeks and a good number of his hear- 
ers were brought to thoughtfulness, and at 
length to conversion. 

So God gives to each one of us talents, 
few or many—none so young or small 
that they have not any; and, if we do not 
hide that talent in idleness or in vain wishes 
for other gifts, we may use it to glorify 
God and to make ourselves a blessing to 
the world. 

Brooxtyy, L. I. 





THE THREE INSCRIPTIONS. 





BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





Over the tripple doorways, I am told, 
Spanning the splendid arches, long since old, 
Of vast cathedra) in Italian town, 

Where genius won of yore the laurel crown, 
Are three inscriptions set by master hand— 
Three golden truths that all may understand. 
Above the first fair roses wreathe, and ’tween 
The drooping tendrils is this legend seen : 

“All that which pleases with the moment dies.”’ 
Ab! many a heart beneath it daily sighs. 
And o’er the next, now fringed with dainty 

mose, 
The trav’ler sees a plainly sculptured cross, 
Where blessed words are read by tearful 
eves: 

‘All that which troubles with the moment flies.” 
O’er central entrance to the broadest aisle 
In flowing robes three lovely angels smile, 
And on the scroll their hands united bear 
Is this inscription, graven large and fair: 

“That only great worth has for you and me 
Which wil! survize through all eternity.” 


We need not thither flee, as to a shrine, 
To betier realize these truths divine ; 

To break the chain of ev’ry evil power 
Nor love too well the pageants of the hour. 
East Lempster, N. H. 





CONTROVERSIES OF CITIZENS OF 
THE SAME STATE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 





Tue judicial power of the United States 
is by the Constitution extended to contro- 
versies ‘‘ between citizens of the same state 
claiming lands under grants of different 
states.” The twelfth section of the Judici- 
ary Act of 1789, which is continued as sec- 
tion 647 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, provided as follows: 


** And if, in any action commenced in a 
state court, the title of land be concerned, 
and the parties are citizens of the same state, 
and the matter in dispute exceeds the sum 
or value of five hundred dollars, exclusive 
of costs, the sum or value being made to ap- 
pear to the satisfaction of the court, either 
party before the trial shall state to the court, 
and make affidavit, if they require it, that he 
claims and shall rely upon a right or title to 
the land under a grant from a state other 
than that in which the suit is pending, and 
produce the original grant, or an exemplifi- 
cation of it, except where the loss of public 
records shall put it out of his power, and 
shall move that the adverse party inform 
the court whether he claims a right or title 
to the land under a grant from the state in 
which the suit is pending, the said adverse 
party shall give such information, or other- 
wise not be allowed to plead such grant or 
give it in evidence upon the trial; and if he 





informs that he does claim under such grant, 
the party claiming under the graut first 
mentioned may on motion remcve the cause 
for trial to the next circuit court to be 
holden in such district” (1 U. 8. Stat. at 
Large, 73). 

The same section further provided that, if 
the party removing the cause is the defend- 
ant, the removal shall be made under the 
regulations governing removal’ of a © \1se 
into such court by an alien, aod that neither 
party removing the cause sha’! be allowed 
to plead or give evidence of any other title 
than that stated as the ground 9f his claim. 
This legislation conferred jurisdiction upon 
the circuit courts of the United States in 
these controversies only when the action 
was commenced ina state court, and the 
cause was removed therefrom to the proper 
circuit court, in the manner specified, and 
the matter in dispute exceeded the sum or 
value of five hundred dollars, exclusive of 
costs. The Judiciary Act of 1789 did not. 
otherwise confer any jurisdiction upon the 
courts of the United States in these 
cases. 


Congress, by the Act of March 8rd, 1875, 
gave to the circuit courts of the United 
States original cognizance ‘‘of all suits of a 
civil nature, at common law or in equity, 
where the matter in dispute exceeds, exclu- 
sive of costs, the sum or value of five hun- 
dred dollars,” and the suit is ‘‘ between 
citizens of the same state claiming lands 
under grants of different states.” This 
act also provides for the removal of such 
suits to the circuit courts of the United 
States, when first arising in state courts 
(18 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 470). 

The object of this legislation is to give 
effect to that clause of the Constitution 
which extends the judicial power of the 
United States to this class of controversies. 
As the Jaw now stands, the suit may be 
brought originally in the proper circuit 
court, or, if first brought in a state court, 
may be removed to such court for 


trial. 
The legal elements involved in these 


cases are the following: 

1. The controversy must be ‘“* between 
citizens of the same state.” These are the 
parties specified by the Constitution, and, 
of course, these parties and these only must 
appear on the record of the suit. 

2. The subject-matter of the controversy 
is an allezed title to given lands. Both 
parties claim the same lands each by a 
different title from that of the other; and 
the question to be determined relates to the 
validity of these respective and conflicting 
titles. 

8. These titles are based upon an al- 
leged grant of the same lands to different 
parties by different states. Each cf the 
parties sets up aclaim tothe lands under 
the grant of a state. This assumes that a 
state claimed to be the proprie'or of the 
lands and to exercise jurisdiction over them. 
A land-grant ia a title that emanates from 
a government and proceeds upon the sup- 
position that the government was the owner 
of the lands thus granted. If there be two 
such grants of land by different states to 
different parties, theh the grants are con- 
flicting, and the point to be judicially de- 
cided is which of these grants conveys a 
good title to the lands. 

The framers of the Constitution antici- 
pated the possibility that different states 
might claim proprietorship in and jurisdic- 
tion over the same lands, and might grant 
the same lands to different parties. They 
thought it expedient that controversies be- 
tween citizens of the same state, relating to 
such conflicting grants of land, should come 
within the judicial power of the United 
States. The Federal court vested with 
power to consider and determine such cov- 
troversies is, of necessity, vested with the 
power to determine all the questions 
involved in them; and one of these ques- 
tions may be: Which of the states making 
the grants was the proprietor of the soil 
and had jurisdiction over it? The aourt 
would, undonbtedly, have the power to 
decide this question, if the decision were 
necessary to the determination of the issue 
before it. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has distinctly taken the ground that, in 
controversies ‘‘ between citizens of different 
states,” over which the circuit courts have 
jurisdiction, these courts, in the exercise of 
their original jurisdiction, and the Supreme 
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Court, in the exercise of its appelate jurisdic- 
tion, may decide upon the boundaries of 
states, when this question is collaterally in- 
volved in suits between individuals pending 
before them, and must be decided in order to 
determine these suits. The circuit court of 
the United States for the District of Ken- 
tucky passed upon such a question; and the 
Supreme Court, in Handly’s Lessee v. Anthony 
etal., 5 Wheat. , 374, affirmed the judgment. 

Chief-Justice Marshall said in this case: 
‘* The opinions given by the court must be 
eonsidered in reference to the case in which 
they were given. The sole question in the 
cause respected the boundary of Kentucky 
and Indiana, and the title depended entirely 
upon that question” (Harcourt et al., v. 

Gaillard et al., 12 Wheat.. 523). If, then, the 
circuit courts, in deciding controversies 
‘between citizens of different states,” can 

pass upon the question of boundary between 

states, they surely can do so in determining 
controversies ‘‘ between citizens of the 
same state claiming lands under grauts of 
different states.” 

Suits under this particular clause of the 
Constitution bave rarely come before the 
Federal courts. Only twocases, so far as I 
am aware, have been decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The 
first was the case of The Town of Pavolet v. 
Clark et al., 9 Cranch, 292. This case was 
certified to the Supreme Court from the cir- 
cuit court for the District of Vermont. The 
plaintiffs claimed certain lands under a 
grant from the State of Vermont, and the 
defendants claimcd the same lands under a 
grant from the State of New Hampshire, 
which grant was made before Vermont be- 
came a state and when the whole of its terri- 
tory was comprehended in the State of New 
Hampshire. This raised the jurisdictional 
question whether the two grants were made 
‘by different states,” Vermont being ine 
cluded in the sovereignty of New Hampshire 
when the first grant was made. Mr. Justice 
Story, in stating the opinion of the Court as 
to the constitutional provision, said: ,“‘ It 
had no reference whatever to the antecedent 
con‘lition of the territory, whether included 
in onesovereignty oranother. It simply re- 
garded the fact whether grants arose under 
the same or under different states. Now, it 
is very clear that, although the territory of 
Vermont was once a part of New Hamp- 
shire, yet the State of Vermont, in its sov- 
ereign capacity, is not and never was the 
same as the Stxte of New Hampshire. The 
grant of the plaintiffs emanated purely and 
exclusively from the sovereignty of Ver- 
mont; that of the defendants purely and 
exclusively from the sovereignty of New 
Hampshire.” On this ground it was held 
that the controversy comes within Federal 
jurisdiction, whatever may have been the 
situation of Vermont when the grant was 
made by New Hampshire. 

The other case was that of Colson v Lewis, 
2 Wheat., 377, which was removed froma 
state court into the circuit court for Ken- 
tucky, and from the latter court was certified 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The doctrine stated in this case was the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ The jurisliction of the circuit 
courts of the United Stites extends to a 
case between citiaens of Kentucky, claim- 
ing lands exceeding the value of five hun- 
dred dollars, under different grants, the one 
issued by the State of Kentucky and the 
other by the State of Virginia, but upon 
warrants issued by Virginia and locations 
founded thereon prior to the separation of 
Kentucky from Virginia. It is the grant 
which passes the legal title to the land; and 
if the controversy is founded upon the con- 
flicting grants of different states, the judi- 
cial power of the courts of the United States 
extends to the case, whatever may have 
been the equitable title of the parties prie1 
to the grant.” 

Controversies ‘‘ between citizens of the 
same state claiming lands under grants of 
different states” are so comparatively rare 
that the Frederal courts have seldom had 
occasion to consider and apply this consti- 
tutional provision. The jurisdiction of the 
circuit courts of the United States in these 
controversies exists, ready to be exercised 
whenever the occasion calls for it. It is 
only by this provision that Federal jurisdic- 
tion can reach a case arising from conflict- 
ing grants of land made by different states, 
when the parties to a suit are ‘‘citizens of 
the same state.” 
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“NEGRO SUPERSTITIONS.” 


BY M. G. MoCLELLAND. 








A seLrer in dreams has been preva- 
lent among all races since the earliest 
times, so that it can hardly be classed 
among Negro superstitions or considered 
as appertaining to their folk-lore in any 
special degree. All ignorant races hold 
that coming events are foreshadowed in 
dreams, were we only wise enough to 
read the riddle aright, and over the wild, 
mystic, mournful mind of the African this 
belief has peculiar power. To them “a 
vision of the night” is a vision indeed, and 
they always try to bring it to bear on the 
occurrences of the day or what is happen- 
ing around them. Often has some Negro 
child come to me in a state of perplexity, 
and said: ‘* Miss M——, I done dream of 
sojers marchin’. What dat de sign of?” 
Or: “I done dream "bout snakes and liz- 
zards un’ scoripins. What de sign o’ dat?” 
* Nightmare!” I often reply; but without 
the least effect, siuce that grewsome dis- 
temper is to them simply ‘‘de witches 
ridin’ you.” They know, too, that J know 
that to drcam of snakes and serpents isa 
sign of many and active enemics. 

The belief that birds are messengers of 
death) is so strongly planted in the Negro 
breast that most of the while people have 
become tinctured with it, too. One poor 
woman, telling me of the death of her hus- 
baud, remarked: ‘‘ I knowed he was goin’ 
to die, ‘cause one day he was layin’ on the 
floor on some quilts, lookin’ out o’ do’s, 
when a little bird flew in de house and 
light on his foot. I knowed den ’twas de 
speret come to warn me.” This supersti- 
tion is peculiarly attractive to me, for it 
seems a tender and beautiful thing for a 
bird to be considered ‘‘a messenger from 
the Lord.” Some other of their signs, 
however, are the reverse of beautiful; for, 
surely, there is no poetry in a little darky, 
when a chunk of wood rolJs down from the 
fire, jumping quickly forward to spit on it— 
“‘ Kase, ef you don’t spit on it quick, it mity 
bad luck.” 

Another horrid superstition is that, if you 
rub the gums of a teething child with rab- 
bit brains, taken out warm, it will cut teeth 
easier. A woman on the place did it, a 
month or so ago, and made her baby very 
sick. When I scolded her for her idiocy, 
she said: ‘De ole folks allus said ’twas de 
bes’ way to do a teethin’ child.” I noticed 
in an article I read recently, written by a 
lady in Louisiana, that she speaks of the 
belicf current among the Negroes that 
when they are “tricked” the thing they 
are tricked with—be it snake, toad, or liz- 
zard—‘‘ comes alive” in them, and unless 
somebody can get it out they will certainly 
die. Acase of the kind bappened on the 
plantation of an uncle of mine, before the 
war. A strong, likely Negro man began 
to pine, and nothing seemed to benefit him. 
He ‘‘’clared he was conjered,” and nothing 
could save him. The family physician 
was called in, who blindfolded the man, 
made an incision in his arm, and gravely 
told him he had taken the lizzard out (as 
did the Louisiana doctor), showing him at 
the same time a reptile, which he bad taken 
care to provide. The Negro was overjoyed 
at his imagined deliverance, recovered his 
health and strength quickly; but nothing 
would ever have convinced him that he 
had not felt that lizzard crawling up and 
down his arm. ’ 

Our cook, a nice, smart colored woman, 
has a wonderful store of grewsome ancc- 
dotes connected with ‘conjerin’” and a 
firm faith in the power of witchcraft. 

“Sallie,” said I, one morpving, pausing 
before the kitchen door, where sbe was 
busy wringing out clothes, ‘‘ how do people 
conjure? 1 mean old Negro doctors, who 
put spell on people and ‘ witch’ them.” 

“*I dunno, Miss Mary, how dey fixes it; 
but I knows dey does doit. Dar’s an’ ole 
man livin’up in de Buff’lo Ridge dats a 
mighty han’ to conjer. He’s one awful 
wicked ole fellah. Kase dar was a young 
girl lived close by whar he did, an’ she was 
tooken sick an’ jus’ pined av’ pined. Nu- 
body couldent do nothin’ for her, an’ oue 
day her mammy up an’ sont ker to de ole 
conjer doctor, to see ef he couldent he’p her 
none. Well, de ole man he took a black 
spake whar he had killed an’ dried, an’ he 
beat it up right fine, an’ put part it of in de 





fire an’ part of it he sprinkled on de gal. Den 
he made her lean over de snake fire, t’well 
she got in a great sweat, de water jus’ pour- 
in’ off her. Den de conjer man tole her for 
to ‘go long home, my dear, an’ tell your 
mammy dat ’taint nothin’ more for todo but 
to git de coffin.’ Sure ‘’nouf, befo’ three 
days had passed de gal was dead. De fam- 
ily lowed dey had sont herto de wrong 
doctor, an’ dat he had put de spell on her 
at fus’; so when she went to him he jus’ fin- 
ished his work.” 


‘‘Good gracious, Sallie, that was awful!” 
I cried. ‘* Was nothing done to the old 
monster?” 

‘*Lord, no, Miss Mary. What could dey 
do to him? Dey couldent prove nothin’. 
*Sides, it is turrible bad luck to meddle wid 
dem conjerers; kase dey sho’ to do some- 
thin’ dreadful to you, ef you interrup’ ’em. 
Dey knows jus’ as same as you do, ef you 
gwine to trouble ’em; an’ den dey puts 
a spell on you. Dey send snakes an’ 


frogs an’ lizzards in de house, for 
to listen an’ find out how de charm 
works, When I was livin’ in Lynch- 


burg, dar was a woman tricked dreadful 
bad, an’ she pined away an’ died. The 
house she was livin’ in was sot sorter under 
a hill, you mind, an’ another hill ris’ right 
in front of it. Well, arter de corpse was 
swouded an’ layin’ out ’pon de little low 
trundle bed, an’ ail de mourners a-settin’ 
roun’, wid de do’ open, 4 great, ’normons 
black snake come a-runnin’ down de hill 
an’ in at de do’. It crawl right up to de 
bed, an’ ris’ hissef up an’ whipped on de bed 
wid his tail, like be was makin’ sho’ his 
work was done good; den, when he was 
satisfied, he tu’n roun’ an’ slipped out de 
house, an’ took long back whar he come 
from.” 

‘‘But why did not somebody kill it?” I 
asked. ‘‘Surely, some of the men might 
have struck or, at least, thrown a rock at 
it.” 

‘?’Twan’t no use thro’in’ rocks at him, 
Miss Mary, honey. Dem sort of things 
caa’t be killed by humans. Dat snake was 
sont, an’ he moved so quick none of de 
men could ’er hit him, even ef dey badent 
bin fear’d to try. I knowed another girl 
up dar in Lyochburg was tricked while I 
was dar. You knows Harmon, don’t you? 
Well, ’twas his wife Flora’s sister whar 
was conjered. Her name was Fanpy, an’ 
she an’ another girl, called Matildy, had a 
fallin’ out ’bout a young man whar was 
sorter waitin’ on ’em bof. Fanny, she 
kinder got de inside track wid him, an’ 
Matildy was pow’ful mad "bout it. One 
day she invited Fanny, mighty friendly 
like, to go home wid her from preachin’ an’ 
eat djnner. Fanny said she couldent come 
dat day, but would come nex’ Sunday. 
Well, de nex’ Sunday she went an’ took 
dinner; an’ her mammy say dat when 
she got home she like to ’er killed her- 
se’f drinkin’ water. An’ arter dat she jus’ 
dwindled right away; hadent no appetite 
for to eat none, nor never took no intrus’ 
nor nothin’. ’Peared like all de time, too, 
she was jus’ dyin’ to see Matildy, an’ her 
folks was fear’d to let de ’ooman come 
inside de do’, kase dey ‘lowed she had 
tricked Fannie. You know, Miss Mary, 
when folks is conjered dey allus pines arter 
de people whar put de spell on ’em; an’ 
Matildy kept comin’ to de house an’ tryin’ 
to see her, for to ‘pew decharm. Ebery- 
thin’ was done for de poor gal in de 
world. Dey had white doctors tendin’ on 
her; but nothin’ never done no good, t’ well 
one dhy she took some physic de doctor 
left for her, an’ den jump right up an’ run 
out doors, an’ throwed up somethin’ dat 
looked like a frog. She couldent see it 
good, kase soon as it touched de grown’ it 
hopped right up ’gin de house-side an’ bust 
hissef all to pieces, so mad kase de spell 
was broke. Arter dat Fanny begun to 
mend right smart, t’well one night Matildy 
got in de house, unbeknownst, an’ gin her a 
drink of water. Dey say Fanny give one 
scream arter she drunk de water an’ fell 
right back in de bed. Arter she died, her 
family allus "lowed Matildy put somethin’ 
in de water; but dey couldent prove noth- 
in’ an’ dey was fear'd to say much ’bout il, 
kase Matildy would trick dem. Miss 
Mary, Fanny was a real black girl, an’ arter 
she wus dead she turned mos’ white.” 


“Of course, she was poisoned!” I cried, 
in horror. ‘‘Do you mean you colored 














people never tell when you are treated so? 
You ought to have all ‘conjerers’ put in 
the penitentiary.” 

** Yes’m, I know dey ought; but, you 
see, we is fear’d to tell, kase of de luck. 
’Tis such turrible luck to tell. Sometimes, 
do, we gits warnin’s, by dreams an’ sich like, 
dat we will be tricked; an’ den we kin per- 
vent it. Darwas Mar’get Rose. Now, she 
dream dat ole Unk’ John come to her an’ 
tole her ‘dar was a mighty nice thimble 
layin’ down yonder in the road, an’ he 
reckoned it was hers.’ Mar’get say in her 
dream she went an’ got de thimble and put 
it on her finger, an’ such a dreadful pain 
run all up her arm dat she woke up jus’ 
a-screamin’ wid it. Next day Henry (ner 
husband) went to de place she saw in her 
dream; an”dar, sho’ ’nouf, was de thimble 
layin’ in de road, jus’ like she dreamed it 
it was. It was fulled up wid some sort of 
thick green conjer truck, for to hurt her. 
Henry an’ Unk’ John had a mighty to do 
*bout it.” 

Such stories are related and firmly be- 
lieved by really very intelligent colored 
people, and if the hearer appear incredulous, 
they simply shake their heads and relapse 
into a stubborn silence. Argument is 
thrown away upon them, as they willfully 
shut their minds against anything that tends 
to make small of their favorite supersti- 
tions and content themselves with saying: 
“Yes, marm, dat may be what you t’ink 
’bout de matter; but J knows.” 

Norwoop, Va. 


ECCLESIASTICISM. 


BY THE REV. C. H. ZIMMERMAN. 











TE statement has been made that ‘‘ the 
Church is losing the evangelical spirit, and 
substituting for it the ecclesiastical spirit.” 
This assertion is too sweeping to be true. 
A man must be a Lopeless pessimist to be- 
lieve it, for, if the whole Church is losing 
sight of its mission, there is little hope for 
the world. If the statement were limited 
to a few of the more powerful Churches, it 
would merit attention, as pointing to a 
danger and a possibility to be avoided, 
rather than to an accomplished fact. 

There is danger that « powerful eccle- 
siasticism, in the effort to extend itself, 
will lose sight of the object for which the 
Church was established. Devotion to the 
Church is apt to take the place of devotion 
to Christ and his work of saving souls. 
The trouble begins with the identification 
of the interests of the sect with the cause 
of Christ. The man who thinks that his 
Church is the only true Church and that 
its advancement is one and the same with 
the advancement of the cause of Christ is 
apt to bury the Christian in the ecclesiastio; 
to. become a zealot for his sect, without 
having a particle of the spirit of Christ. 
He is content to enlarge the power and 
sway of bis Church organization. To him 
it is enough that his Church has an impos- 
ing position in the eyes of the world, that 
it has extensive influence and the balance 
of power in the state. When a president 
says that his Church “ has sent more soldiers 
to the field, more nurses to the hospitals than 
any other,” it has a sweeter sound in the 
ear of the ecclesiastic than any approval 
of the Master. It is not Jong since a 
preacher, at an Eastern camp-meeting, 
boasted of the numbers, wealth, influence, 
and achievements of his Church, declaring 
that it could easily coutrol the election of 
the President of the United States; and ali 
this, which is as distinctly of the world, 
the flesh, and the Devil as anything can 
be, was received with shouts of applause 
by a listening multitude of ecclesiastical 
zeulots. 

When the ecclesiastical idea predominates 
in a Christian or a Church, both lose their 
title to their names and become agen's for 
evil. An organization which retaivs the 
form and name after it has lost the spirit of 
the true Church has incalculable power of 
self-propagation. The masses are easily 
impressed by the magnitude, the very vame 
of astrong Church. They see that it has 
great power to covfer social and other ad- 
vantages, aud the more hollow it is, the 
more body and less soul it has, the easier it 
is to get into it and the more they desire to 
belang to it. Hence, ecclesiastical propa- 
gandism is comparatively eusy; while Chris- 
tian propagandism—winning souls to Christ 
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through the strait and narrow way of_re- 
pentance and faith—is difficult, if not im- 
possible, toa man whose zeal for his Church 
exceeds his zeal for the salvation of souls. 

The predominance of the ecclesiasticay 
spirit exposes a Church to the seductions of 
wealth. It takes very little money to do 
evangelical work in the spiritand manncr of 
Christ and his apostles. It takesa great deal 
to support the magnificent houses of worship, 
grandiloquent preachers, and imposing dis- 
play which are the constituent c!ements of 
a Christless ecclesiusticism and aid in ex- 
tending it. It is, therefore, apt to measure 
men not by the worth of their souls, but 
by the length of their purses. Who does 
not know of the effort, the emulation, the 
intrigue, in communities where there are 
rival churches, to get wealthy men into 
‘four church”? It bas come to be a com- 
mon thing, in telling the additions by re- 
vival, to mention (very accidentally, of 
course) that they comprise some of the 
wealthiest men in the community. What a 
travesty is this upon the spirit and example 
of Him who associated with the poor and 
lowly and died to save them! 

The greatest danger that besets a power- 
ful ecclesiasticism arises from the immense 
patronage itcontrols. It confers eminence, 
wealth, honors, and power upon whom? 
Those who are the most Christ-like in spirit 
and life? Alas! no; but upon those who 
are most zealous, skillful, and successful in 
advancing the Church. The ablest prop- 
agandists are the men who get the highest 
offices. If they were always the best, the 
purest, the ablest men, if they advanced 
the Church by advancing Chirist’s Kingdom, 
this would not be objectionable; but when 
they are only pre-eminent for selfishness, 
and put themselves first, the Church sec- 
ond, and Christ last, the habit of reward_ 
ing them for their success is most pernicious 
in its influence, because it offers a con- 
stant incentive and bribe to the ecclesias- 
tical aspirant to struggle, intrigue, and live 
only to advance his Church for the sake of 
advancing himself. Thus it happous that, 
the stronger and more influential an eccle- 
siasticism becomes, the less of the genius of 
the Gospel is it likely to embody. 

Many people feel shocked at being told 
that the fact that they are working for their 
Church is not sufficient proof that they are 
working for Christ; but for that very rea- 
son they need to be told the truth, and to 
remember that it is waitten: ‘If any man” 
(no matter what sectarian name he bears or 
how zealously he works for his sect)—‘ if 
any man bave not the spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his.” 

Evanston, ILL. 
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THE BEST TO THE BEST. 
BY DENIS WORTMAN, D. D. 








I meEAN the very best missionaries to 
the very best heathen. The choicest minds 
of Christendom to the noblest miuds of 
Heathendom! And why not? ‘ To the 
poor the Gospel is preached”; yet by the 
richest is it needed as well—the foremost in 
wealth, in culture, in social and national 
influence. Therefore is the wealth of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, of Utrecht and Bonn, 
of Heidelburg and Berlin, the wealth of 
New England culture, and of New York af- 
fluence, and Western energy, tu be sent co- 
piously, grandly, triumphantly tothe very 
kings and princes of the Orient. The best 
to the best. The very best of al] Christ has 
wrought in the mind and heart of his peo- 
ple to the strongest and most hopeful of 
that which has grown up urgder a pagan 
cultus. 

And why not? ‘To the poor the Gospel 
is preached.” Yet, who are the poor? 
Those merely who through folly have 
thrown old inheritances away, or through 
inaptness, or laziness, or owing to untoward 
circumstances have never gained a com. 
petence? Surely, a poverty enforced by un 
avuidable disasters or heavy burdening ap- 
peals to the Gospel’s largest sympathies; but, 
resulting only from bad habits, it has no 
such claim. There are poor men in palaces 
and ricb men in cottages. There is a poverty 
of spirit, as well as of pence and favor, and 
the more gaping the contrast between the 
capacity for good and the absolute want of 
good the more distressing the conscious 
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Have we not sometimes made a merit of 
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neglecting the rich, intelligent, and strong, 
as if they could be less hopefully labored 
with than others? 1 hazard the opinion 
that many a minister finds ita harder task 
to preach the Gospel in the houses of the 
cultivated than of his less intelligent parish- 
ioners; and it may be owing, in part, to 
ministerial neglect that not many mighty, 
not many noble are called. 


This feature in Christian work at home 
points to a similar one in Christian work 
abroad. The Church is pretty well over 
the idea that almost anybody will do for a 
missionary. Ali distinguish that there is a 
foreign call for brains, as weil as piety, for 
learning and tact, as well as devotion; and 
that call has been responded to, It is to 
be doubted whether any similar body of 
men in the world can furnish that high 
average quality and quantity of brain 
which is put into our missionary work. 
Missionaries that they are, they have made 
not a few illustrious contributions to 
science and Jiterature, archeology snd 
criticism, have afforded especial openings 
to governmental and commercial progress, 
aud in many ways have added to our na- 
tional renown - 

But it is to be questioned whether the 
best missionaries have, as a general thing. 
met the likeliest heathen. It is to be 
doubted much whether, so far as has been 
best, they have spent their power upon 
those who, receiving the Gospel reluctantly, 
would yet have wielded afterward a wider 
and more national influence. For! judge 
we are to invest missionary toi] and sacri 
fice where it will pay the best. Witness 
the immense effect of the conversion of the 
Queen of Madagascar upon the subjects of 
her realm. The turning unto Christ of 
any wild hunter on the wild slopes of 
Ankaratra or some slave along the banks 
of the Sambaho is blessed reward of Chris 
tian toil, but the conversion of the queen 
means the speedy Christianization of a 
kingdom 

Are we arguing against the Saviour’s 
niethod? He and his apostles dealt very 
largely with bright minds and large natures. 
What a wealth of affection there was in 
the beloved disciple! What a véry Plato's 
combination of ethical and esthetic sense! 
Peter was a fisherman, but very much as 
Hugh Miller was a quarryman; not, by any 
means, ove of our sorry fishmongers, hawk- 
ing their fish through our country towns 
with broken-dlowa cart and spavined horse. 
Paul was a tent-maker, very much as Abra- 
ham Liucoln wes a wood-chopper; immense 
in mental and spiritual vigor. Aud she of 
Magdala, saved by Christ’s compassion 
from her life of shame, great afterward in 
her love, so painters have spent on no other 
woman, save Mary, so much of noble art 
I sometimes think from what an eminence 
she must have fallen to rebound afterward 
so high. 

All this is very easily misconstrued, or 
possibly even misconceived; but a truth 
lies here which may as well be recognized 
and expressed, cant votwithstanding. In 
seeking to save the perishing for their own 
sake, we are permitted to make no differ- 
ence. Having in view their subsequent in 
strumentality in saving others, however, we 
lawfully may and we wisely should seck 
out the very best for Christ 

Such may work up into teachers, 
preachers, physicians, Christian statesmen, 
for more extended service in the Kingdom 
of God; just as now we try to enlist the 
best young men of our colleges into the 
service of the ministry. 

Now, have we been quite wise in the di- 
rection of a large part of our foreign work? 
Should we not strike more directly at the 
citadels of power? Should our missiona 
ries be content with settling down, as so 
many of them have, among the lower 
classes of the population and counting a 
few score or hundred converts there? Or 
should they not seek, with real conscience 
and earnest endeavor, to reach the teachers, 
the scholars, the rulers, also, so they may 
wield their wider influence for the advance 
of the Gospel? Paul seems to have consid- 
ered his imprisonment at Rome really a 
providential thing, as giving him the op- 
portunity to preach the Gospel in Cesar’s 
very household; and, if he should use his 
imprisonment to do it, surely, we may use 
our liberty. 

This argument looks toward a radical 
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change of base in some of our missions in 
one particular, and I venture to write 
freely. In making this clear advance, 
should we not look certain facts plainly in 
the face? Who are the men who go out 
bearing these noble commissions? They 
are all educated men. Almost every one of 
them is a college graduate. They are as 
much at home in science and in letters, 
almost, as in theology. Their wives are 
highly educated women. Many of them 
come from among our most cultured fam- 


ilies, esteemed and admired by them, 
parted with in sorrow, followed by the 
sympathies and prayers of Jarge 
churches avd wide communities. Why 


not take with them the full natural advan- 
tage of such facts to open the way and em- 
phasize their teachings among the more 
potent elements of heathen communities? 
Qualified every way to mingle with and to 
influence the most educated and polished 
circles of our Christian civilization, surely, 
they are qualified to work with the more 
cultivated classes among the heathen; and, 
beginning with them, keeping themselves, 
at least, on a level with them, they are 
more likely to have their respect and will 
be the more readily listened to by those 
below them. Pau) did not hesitate to make 
use of his Roman citizenship for the pro- 
motion of the Gospel; and, to put it in the 
very mildest way, missionaries need not 
hesitate to make use of their clear equality 
in everything with the best of the heathen 
to enforce upon them the claims of the 
Christian faith. It is not meet that these 
noble men should bury themselves, as some 
of them do 


And, to this end, it is quite clear that, 
being a Christian people, we should afford 
them all such help as would flow from a 
cordial, social national recognition. We 
are so afraid of being sectarian that we 
are nothing; and to be nothing is to be 
irreligious, which certainly we do not mean 
to be or to seem. Now, 1 am not going to 
argue for any governmental help or patron- 
age—it is not wanted; but there is a cer- 
tain discountenancing of religion our gov- 
ernment should not be guilty of, and there 
is a certain countenance which it is bound 
to accord them. I mean a certain moral, 
social support. Ours is not an infidel 
nation, por is ita neutral one in religion. 
It is religious and it is Christian, and our 
national religion should have our national 
respect. The misconceptions to which we 
are subject, through the vices of sailors aud 
the selfish dealings and schemes of traders, 
should be corrected by the high moral 
character of our consular representatives 
and by such respectful treatment of Chris- 
tian ideas and Christian institutions by our 
naval aud other officers as would declare 
that the great American people are distinct- 
ively avd decidedly a religious people. 
And this not because these men are mis- 
sionaries, but American citizens and of the 
very best type. Perhaps it may as well be 
said right out that any official abroad who 
lives au immoral life or among the digni 
taries of foreign powers indulges iu ridi, 
cule of that Christian religion which is one 
our national characteristics aud most 
cheri.hed institutions, or indulges in a vul 
gar disparagement of any true and good 
work which good and true Americans are 
doing there, very sadly fails in his repre- 
Our 
should represent us and the uation pay due 
recognition and respect to those citizens 
abroad who are so great an houvor to the 
nation 

I am not at all inclined to deem this last 
a trivial item, while the general subject of 
this article I believe to be of commanding 
moment. We should strike for the highest 
and the best. We must diffuse at the very 
fountain-heads those saving qualities with 
which we wish the vast streams to be 
blessed. The Gospel must educate the 
educators. It must conquer the princes. 
In going at the very centers of thought, of 
power, of religion, it is not ours to let 
Christ’s kingdom fall behind the times. If 
it was worth the Lord’s while to announce 
through exultant prophecy that kings 
should some day be nursing fathers to the 
Church and queens its nursing mothers, it 
is worth our while to try that it shall so 
be. We must use all the social and moral 
as well as spiritual power we may to bring 
to Christ the strength and wealth and 


of 


sentative capacity representatives 





wisdom and virtue of 
And the plainer Gentiles shall come to the 
Light, very much as the true kings among 
them shall come to the brightness of his 
rising ! 

Fort Pains, N.Y. 





A PLEA FOR CONVERTED DRUNE- 
ARDS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE R. LEAVITT. 





Tue revival of 1877 brought a large num- 
ber of reformed men into our churches. 
From time to time the question has been 
publicly asked: ‘‘How do the converted 
drunkards stand?” This question is now 
being pressed. It is a critical time for this 
class of Christians and not less critical for 
the churches. We are in danger of taking 
a course fraught for both with evil conse- 
quences, Thoughtful attention is invited 
to the following plea: 

Several years since, I met an excellent 
clergyman, who had gathered into his 
church as fruits of a revival a large num- 
ber of intemperate men. 1 asked him how 
they stood. With a most sorrowful coun- 
tenance, he said: ‘‘It is now three years 
since we received them, and not one stands, 
We have been obliged to exclude them 
all.” The returvs on the same point re- 
cently published by The Congregationalist 
are hardly less sad. According to those 
returns, in a large fraction of the reporting 
churches it is found that few reformed men 
stand for any length of time. The natural 
inference is that a drunkard cannot be 
thoroughly converted. This inference is 
drawn by members at large in our churches. 
This was the evident impression of the 
clergyman whose testimony I have quoted. 
This is the comment, however unexpressed, 
encouraged by the statistics of The Congre- 
gationalist, that it is a rare thing for an in- 
ebriate to be reformed, even by the Gospel. 
This is a fearful conclusion. It means so 
much; in my view, far too much. It re. 
flects tou alarmingly on the power of the 
Cross as a saving agency. There must bea 
mistake somewhere. Is it that we should 
put confidence in the Gospel as mighty to 
save even drunkards? Is this a mistake? 
Or may we have made a mistake in 
assuming the evidences to be expected 
from a person converted from an ine- 
briate’s life? May we need a larger anda 
more intelligent charity? I believe that 


this is the case. I believe that the 
motive which led to the call for these 
returns of The Congregationalist was 


based on a radically false view of the whole 
subject. This false view reappears in near- 
ly all the statements made. I miss in them 
the spirit of charity, which is one of the 
first qualifications of a pastor or church 
which would succeed in this branch of 
reformation. It isa mistake so serious that 
no Christian man should permit himself to 
hold it. In what 1 now say I do not excuse 
the sin of a man who drinks again after 
professing to be converted and entering in 
to covenant with the church and partaking 
its communion. But how serious is this 
sin in its reflection on his religious stand 
ing? We must not make too little of it; but 
we may do a far worse thiag—make too 
much of it. 

What if I were asked, in common with 
several of my brother pastors, to send to the 
Congregationalist the statistics of the un- 
charitable persons received into our respec- 
tive churches in the year 1877, showing 
what proportion of them have stood, the 
assumption being that to fall from charity 
is to fall from grace? The temptation 
which a reformed drunkard bas ut times 
to drink—the temptation he 
feels—is far greater than the strongest 
temptation one has to slander avother, or 
speak of him in an unbrotherly spirit, after 
professing the Gospel of Charity ; but do we 
make proper account of the fact implied in 
this comparison? We make allowances 
for a convert who has been a gossip and 
a slanderer. It is a powerful habit, we 
reason. We give one years to outgrow it. 
We expect him to fall, and only gradually 
to become a charitable man. We want this 
indulgence ourselves. Most of us have 


strongest 


upon our consciences sins of terrible un- 
charitableness in judgment, committed 
since we became Christians; sins which 
humble us or should humble us in the 
Why should not we be pub- 


very dust. 
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lished? What if we made up our figures 
concerning the uncharitable on the princi- 
ple as applied to the converted inebriates? 
Should we not be obliged to repeat the 
mournful language of my clerical friend: 
“All have fallen. We have been obliged 
to cut off all”? Who of us, since we pro- 
fessed Christ’s name, has kept himself 
free from uncharitableness, even in the 
gross form of slander? Yet no one, 
I presume, will claim that drinking 
is a more heinous sin than slander, for 
which, an old writer says, every one guilty 
of it should be hung up by the tongue and 
every one that listens to it by the ears, 
Why should we put drunkenness with so 
common consent in a class by itself? It 
may be said that it isa scandalous sin. It 
isa scandalous sight for a churchmember to 
be led staggering through the street by fel- 
low -members or by the unbelievers. Iam 
not sure that this scene is at all more scan- 
dalous than for a Christian to pass through 
the public streets propped on either side 
by fellow-Christians or by the unbelievers, 
as he pours into their cars some scandalous 
tale of a brother’s offenses; but, granting 
the scandal, it is not denied. This question 
rises: Shall we say to the world that the 
Church of Christ is not to save sinners, 
but to save her own reputation first of all? 
I do not excuse or seek to palliate the ine- 
briate’s sin; but I do hold and do wish 
more clearly and boldly to hold and to 
see my fellow-pastors and Christians 
hold, that, if one may fall and 1ise again 
avd often fall and rise again from other 
besetting sivs, and preserve his religious 
standing—and in this fact is the only 
hope of any man of remaining in the 
Church or of being saved ut last—we 
must extend the same blessed truth of di- 
vine patience and Christian forbearance to 
include in its scope the reformed drunkard. 
And until the Churches generally modify 
their view—viz., that a fall from absti- 
nence for such men, especially if repeated, 
is a fall from grace—this class of men will 
be practically placed by the Church and 
will place themselves beyond the reach of 
the Gospel. ‘The Church will despair of 
them; they will despair of themselves. In 
no department of our work do we more 
need the long-suffering of Christ. 

I may be permitted, in closing, to give the 
results of my own considerable expe- 
rience. It is that no class of Christians, 
judged by any proper tests, stands better, 
furnishes more and nobler proofs of con- 
verting and confirming grace than con- 
verted drunkards. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


STOP THE FIRES. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS L. GULICK. 








OFFICIAL statistics state that in 1880 
Chicago lost by fires $1,135,819, from 804 
fires, giving an average of more than two 
fires, involving a loss of $3,111, every day 
of the year. 

During the same time about one-fourth 
of the immense city of Tokio was reduced 
to ashes. The fire statistics of New York, 
Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and other 
chief cittes of America would probably 
show a somewhat better though a very 
similar record of loss from this one source. 

Is there no practicable means within the 
reach of our modern civilization by which 
this cuvormous diain upon our national 
wealth, as well as frequent occasion of ter- 
rible loss of life, can be materially reduced ? 
We believe there is. It is well known 
that the majority of our destructive fires 
would have been prevented if a good fire- 
engine could bave arrived on the spot ten 
or fifteen minutes earlier than it did. It 
is this ten or fifteen minutes which we 
must save, if possible. For this purpose, 
we propose that the municipal or state gov- 
ernments, as a measure of public safety, 
put a telegraph line into every house in the 
city and connect it with the nearest fire- 
engine station. This is merely extending to 
all, for the general good, one of the advan- 
tages which the rich now enjoy. How is 
it possible that we have had such a messen- 
ger within our reach for years, without hav- 
ing made more and better use of it? For 
the most perfect protection, there should be 
acall-knobon every floor of each house. 
If this telegraph system can be made tele- 
phonic, so much the better. 
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The construction of such a telegraph 
system would probably cost less than one- 
half the annual loss by fires. In Chicago, 
for example, it ought not to cost more 
than $569,000. Can any one doubt that, 
after the people have learned to use it 
wisely, it will reduce by at least half the 
present destruction by fire, not only for one 
year but for every year? 

There are several other incidental advan- 
tages which would result from having a 
telegraph in every house, that should not be 
overlooked. 

1st. Connection could be established 
with the central telegraph offices, so that a 
business man would be able to telegraph 
to all parts of the country and of the 
world, without leaving his home. One im- 
mediate effect of this would be that tel- 
egrapbing would become much more gen- 
eral and, conseguently, much cheaper 
than it now isorcan be. It might event- 
ually supersede the mails. 

2d. Connection could be established be- 
tween every home or store and the nearest 
police station, by which, without stirring 
from bed even, a policeman could, on 
emergency, be quickly and secretly called 
at any time. 

8d. Connection can be made with the 
residence of the family physician, by 
which he can be called at the shortest 
notice. 

4th. Connection can be made with an ip- 
telligence office, by which an errand-boy, 
a girl, or servant of any kind can be called 
to do any needed service. 

5th. Connection can be made between the 
home aud the place of business, so that the 
two can be in constant communication, 
howe «1 separated. 

I necd not mention the educating power 
of the presence of such an instrument in 
the family, which will be felt by both the 
younger and the older members of the 
household. Those who have had a tele- 
graph in their homes for years, esteem this 
one of its greatest advantages. 

‘The chief objection raised against this 
plan will probably be, not its expense, not 
impracticability, but that fools and knaves 
will make troublesome or dangerous use of 
it. Is this danger so great as to weigh with 
any force against its adoption? No one 
will think so who has observed the work- 
ing of other similar arrangements, open to 
the use of all in our free country. The 
cord which runs from the engine through 
the cars in an American railroad train is 
within the reach of all the knaves and 
fools on the train; but we all know how 
seldom it is touched by those who have no 
tight to do so. Transgression in such 
matters brings such quick and severe pun- 
ishment that it corrects itself. 

If, in addition to the telegraph, every 
three houses be required to keep a good 
fire-extinguisher, prepared for instant use 
and in a place known and accessible to all 
the inmates of the three houses, could we 
not reasonably expect to reduce to one- 
fourth the present average loss by fire in 
our country? 

Which city will lead the way? 

ZaRaGOza, SPAIN. 





THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION 
OF FAITH. 


BY THE LATE DEAN STANLEY. 





THE Westminster Confession of Faith is a 
document of more interest than most English- 
men ascribe to it, with the origin of which they 
have more concern than they often think, and 
which still represents the creed of a large por- 
tion of their fellow-countrymen. 

I. The very name is significant. It pro- 
ceeded not from Scotland, not from Edin- 
burgh ; but from the English Parliament, and 
was drawn up in the Jerusalem Chamber, in 
the precincts of Westminster Abbey, under 
the sanction of the only authorities in West- 
minster that then existed for ecclesiastical 
purposes. It isthe only Confession of Faith 
which was ¢ver imposed on the whole of the 
United Kingdom. The Thirty-nine Articles 
never extended beyond the limits of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed; but the Confession of Faith 
reigned with undisputed supremacy for ten 
years, under the authority of Parliament, from 
Cape Wrath to the Land’s End. The Confes- 
sion was first founded on aversion of the En- 
glish Articles. The Scottish divines were not 
coutented with this, but succeeded in getting 
a committee appointed of six Englishmen, 
with themselves, on May 9th, 1641. The result 
of this was finally submitted to Parliament 





May llth, 1647. The House of Commons 
wett through It, article by article, beginning 
on May 19th, 1649; but were interrupted by 
the disputes with the army, and the House 
resumed its labors in October, when they dis- 
cussed a chapter every Wednesday. They 
finished on March 22d, 1648, and published it 
on June 20th, 1648, as “‘ Articles of Religion, 
approved and passed by both houses of Parlia- 
ment, after advice had with an assembly of 
divines called together by them for that pur- 
pose.” It was afterward adopted by the 
Scottish Parliament and the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. 

Il. Another circumstance is that it is the 
only Protestant Confession of which we have 
any detail as to its composition and as to the 
influences which prevailed. Indeed, it may 
bear comparison in this respect even with more 
celebrated Confessions in former times. The 
origin of the Nicene Creed is very imperfectly 
known tous. We know the stratagem which 
occasioned the introduction of the Homoou- 
sion. We know, also, though it is admitted re- 
luctaatly, that after one hundred years it was 
dropped by far the larger portion of the Chris- 
tian Church and is now only used in re- 
mote heretical communities in the East. The 
history of the Constantinopolitan Creed Is still 
more obscure. We know not precisely when 
it originated, and we can only form doubtful 
conjectures as to the enunciation of its par- 
ticular clauses. The Councils of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon are, indeed, fully known to us; their 
proceedings, their violence, their screams, the 
influence of the Imperial Commissioners, the 
attempt to browbeat those who would have 
opposed the majority are all handed down to 
us witb singular fidelity by the stenographers 
of the time ; but these Councils added nothing 
to the creeds of the Church, unless it be the 
case that the Creed of Constantinople was it- 
self produced for the first time at Chalcedon. 
The Council of Trent and its decrees almost 
amount toa Confession of Faith. Still, they 
are not actually so; and there again, whilst 
we know tolerably well the sinister influences 
of the majority and the nobler efforts of 
the minority in that assembly, there is little 
which specially bears on the declaration of 
the creed of the Roman Church. Of the his- 
tory of the Thirty-nine Articles we know al- 
most nothing—except for the interpolation of 
particular passages and the omission of others, 
a mystery surrounds that venerable document 
as complete as if it had descended from Hea- 
ven, like the image which fell down from Jupi- 
ter; but the Westminster Assembly was held in 
the blaze of day. The Scottish Commissioners 
came up in November, 1641; and one of them 
has given us a detailed account of the appear- 
ance of the Assembly. They sate, in order, 
on the right band of the Prolocutor. There 
was a special place reserved for the public to 
come ip aud out, in the void left between the 
well-known fireplace and the door. The Prince 
Palatine was present, and ‘‘heard the Eras- 
tians, with much delight, welcoming their 
opinions for country’s sake.” Selden was 
there, ‘‘ coming, as the Persians used, to see 
wild asses fight. ‘‘ Perhaps,’ he would say, 
“in your little pocket Bibles, with gilt leaves 
(which they would often take out and read), 
the translation may be thus; but the Greek 
and Hebrew signifies thus and thus.” Light- 
foot, the greatest Hebraist of the time and of 
like Erastian opivions with Selden, was there 
also. The pressure of the Scottish army 
helped forward the acceptance of the Scottish 
theology, and according to its withdrawal or 
its nearness the rigidity of that theology was 
relaxed or stiffened. “If by any means we 
could get these our regiments, which are col- 
lected bere (60,000, even 16,000) marching, we 
might win both the malignant party and the 
sectarians and the blessing of God in a short 
time. The only strength of both these isin the 
weakness of ourarmy. The strength, motion, 
and sweep of that army, in the opinion of all 
here, is for our certain and quick conversion. 
It is our only desire to have the favor of God 
and hear of the speedy march of our army.” 
‘*Mr. Henderson’s hope is not great of their 
conformity to us before our army is in En- 
gland.” ‘I do not see how you are likely to 
do so much good, as in this matter, if once we 
put our army the length of Newcastle.” 
‘** With this point we propose not to meddle 
until it please God to advance our armies, 
which we expect will much assist our argu- 
ments. Had our armies been but once 15,000 
men in England, our advice would be followed 
quickly in all things.”’ 

A tradition, which is now represented in the 
painting of the Westminster Assembly on the 
walls of the Jerusalem Chamber, represents 
that the divines contended so earnestly and 
ineffectually to obtain an accurate definition 
of the Divine Being that they resolved to seek 
by prayer guidance in their arduous task, and 
they resolved that their prayer should be pro- 
nounced by the youngest member in the 
Assembly. The youngest mewber in the 
Assembly was, according to English tradition, 
the younger Calamy; according to the Scot- 





tish tradition, Gillespie. He rose and prayed, 
and before he had finished the invocation of 
the Supreme Being on their labors the Assem- 
bly rose, and with one voice declared that this 
invocation would serve for the definition, 
which is now incorporated in the second chap- 
ter of the Westminster Confession. It is in- 
teresting to reflect that a great part of the 
doctrinal faith of the Confession is due to 
Reynolds, author of the General Thanksgiv- 
ing in the English Prayer-book, afterward 
Bishop of Norwich. 

III. I now proceed to the Confession itself. 
[t will be observed that we are met on the 
threshold by variations of subscription similar 
to those which have perplexed our own 
Church. There is that general subscription 
which requires that the ministers of the 
Church of Scotland should sincerely own and 
believe the whole doctrine contained in the 
Confession of Faith. ‘‘The whole doctrine |’ 
This is the very expression, only more forcibly 
expressed, that has been adopted by the 
Church of England in the modified form of 
subscription which now exists in the English 
Church—the whole, and not the particular 
parts; the effect of the whole, and not the 
effect of every word and sentence. It is to be 
observed that amongst the United Presbyte- 
rians adhesion to the Confession is further 
qualified by two statements which do not exist 
in the adhesion of the Established or the Free 
Chureb. They are: 

‘*Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament to be the Word of God 
and the only rule of faith and practice? Do 
you acknowledge the Westminster Confession 
of Faith and the Larger and Shorter Cat- 
echisma as exhibiting the sense in which you 
understand the Holy Scriptures? And do 
you resolve by Divine Grace to adhere to the 
doctrine contained in the said Confession and 
Catechism, and to teach and defend it, it be- 
ing understood that, in doing so, you express 
no approbation of anything in those docu- 
ments which teaches or which may be sup- 
posed to teach compulsory or persecuting 
and intolerant principles in religion ?’’ 

This modification, or addition, or substrac- 
tion from the subscription required from min- 
isters of the Established Church and adopted 
without alteration by the Free Church is not 
without significance. The first, regarding the 
Scriptures, goes far beyond; the second, by 
its apparent exception of compulsory or per- 
secuting or intolerant principles in religion, 
throws some light onthe passages which by 
the Established and the Free Churches are 
taken without reservation, or, at least, with 
only such reservation as is implied in the 
acceptance of the whole doctrine, as distin- 
guished from the particular parts, which I be- 
fore noticed. There is yet one furtber mod- 
ification of the subscription, which occurs in 
the Act of Assembly approving the Confes- 
sion of Faith, August 27th, 1647: 

“The Assembly doth bless the Lord and 
thankfully no npg his great mercy, in 
that so excellent a Confession of Faith is 
prepared, and thus far agreed upon in both 
kingdoms, which we look upon asa great 
strengthening of the true Reformed religion 
against the common enemies thereof. But, 
lest our intention and meaning be in some 
particulars misunderstood, it is hereby ex- 
pressly declared and provided that the not 
mentioning in this Confession the several 
sorte of ecclesiastical officers and assemblies 
shall be no prejudice tothe truth of Christ, 
in these particulars to be expressed fully in 
the directory of government. It is further 
declared that the Assembly understandeth 
some parts of the second article of the thirty- 
first chapter only of kirks not settled or 
constituted in point of government; and 
that, although in such kirks a synod of 
ministers and other fit persons may be called 
by the magistrate’s authority and nomination, 
without any other call, to consult and advise 
with about matters of religion, and although, 
likewise, the ministers of Christ, without dele- 
gation from their churches, may of themselves 
and by virtue of their office meet togetirer 
synodically in such kirks not yet constituted, 
yet neither of these ought to be done in kirke 
constituted and settled; it being always free 
to the magistrate to advise with synods of 
ministers and ruling elders, meeting upon dele- 
gation from their churches, cither ordinarily 
or being indicted by his authority occasionally, 
and pro re nata; it being also free to assemble 
together synodically, as well pro re nata as at 
the ordinary times, upon delegation from the 
churches, by the intringical power received 
from Christ, as often as it is necessary for the 
good of the Church so to assemble, in case the 
magistrate, to the detriment of the Church, 
withhold or deny his consent; the necessity of 
occasional assemblies being first remonstrate 
unto him by humble supplication.”’ 


This passage is not without importance, be- 
cause it shows the dissatisfaction which the 
Scottish members entertained in the reign of 
Charles the First to the large and generous 
terms on which the Confession is based and 
to which I shall afterward refer, Every one 
of the points on which they insist in this Act 
of Assembly we Yan have no doubt was studi- 
ously and of set purpose omitted in the Con- 
fession of Faith. It is important to observe 
that the Westminster Confession is the only 
legal confession of the Church of Scotland. 
Edward Irving has written of it in very dis_ 
paraging terms, and *‘postponed”’ it, as his 
expression is, to the earlier confessions, But 
he adds:‘‘We must bow to the awards of 
Providence and make the best use of them.” 
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n other words, he would have preferred the 
earlier confessions, as some Englishmen migh 
prefer the ‘‘ Erudition of a Christian Man ” or 
the first Prayer-book of Edward VI; but the 
only authoritative form, both in the English 
and the Scottish Churches, is the latest. 

1V. We now come to the actual contents of 
the Confession. We must not overlook its 
peculiarities. Unliketbe Nicene and Constan- 
tinopolitan Creeds, it is flushed with all the 
ardor of individual conviction. It is some- 
thing like what Matthew Arnold says of the 

Athanasian Creed—it is the Nicene Creed 
ruffed by a dash of temper. The Thirty-nine 
Articles, although at times giving way to some- 
thing of an emotional color, present still, on 
the whole,a dry, calm, and sober document. 
The Confession of Faith is throughout rhetor- 
ical, argumentative, and, so to speak, theo- 
logical ; whereas all the other documents are, 
as a general rule, merely legal. This opens 
the way to considering at once its merits and 
demerits as a confession. First, let us con- 
sider its good parte—the parts in which it is 
superior to the confessions, Byzantine and En- 
glish, which we have named. In the first 
chapter, describing Holy Scripture, whilst it 
maintains with the Sixth Article its exclusive 
authority, it enters into a much larger and 
nobler description of the sacred volume than 
is to be found either in the Tridentine or the 
Anglican Confessions and which is not to be 
found at all in the Nicene or Constantinopoli- 
tan Creeds. We may particularly specify the 
fifth section of the first chapter, which reveals 
the true ground of our acceptance of the Bible 
and asserts, in a word, the supremacy of the 
internal evidence of it: 


‘« We may be moved and induced by the testi- 
mony of the Church to a high and reverend 
esteem of the Holy Scripture and the heaven- 
liness of the matter; the efficacy of the doc- 


the majesty of the style, the consent of 
rts, the scope of the whole (which is 
to all glory to God), the full discovery it 


makes of the only way of man’s salvation, the 
many other incomparable excellences, and the 
entire perfection thereof are arguments where- 
by it doth abundantly evidence itself to be 
the Word of God; yet, notwithstanding, our 
full persuasion and assurance of the infallible 
truth and divine authority thereof is from the 
inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing wit- 
ness by and with the Word in our hearts.” 

Another passage is that to which I have 
already referred—the definition of God in the 
second chapter: 

“There is but one only living and true 
God, who is infinite in being and perfection, 
amost puré spirit, invisible, without body, 
parts, or passions; immutable, immense, 
eternal, incomprehensible, almigbty, most 
wise, most holy, most free, most ——! 
working all things according to the counse 
of his own immutable and most righteous 
will for his own glory; most loving, gracious, 
merciful, long-suffering, abundant in goodness 
and truth, forgiving iniquity, transgression, 
and sin; the rewarder of them that diligent- 
ly seek him and withal most just and terrible 
in his judgments, hating all sin, and who will 
by no means clear the guilty.” 

Contrast the glowing words of this pas- 
sage with the First Article of the English 
Church, which has but one word to imply the 
moral excellence of the Supreme Being— 
‘‘ goodness”: “Iofinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness.”” Contrast it still more with the 
Athanasian Creed, in which there is not one 
single word (except the incidental use of the 
phrase ‘“‘ Holy’’) which could imply that the 
Divine Being who is there described was the 
goodness more than tongue can express, or 
was a being dark with the qualities of a 
Vishnu, a Siva,a Kali, or a Typhon. Con- 
trast it with the Nicene and Constantinopol- 
itan Creeds, where there is but one expression 
which conveys anything to us of the moral 
or intellectual qualities of divinity—viz., 
“Light of Light.” As regards the moral 
character of the Supreme Being, these two 
venerable documents areas dark as though 
they had been the statement of the death of 
Julius Cesar or a description of some arith- 
metical calculation. The Apostles’ Creed 
bears a moral complexion in the concluding 
clauses ; but these are not found in the Ni- 
eene or the Constantinopolitan Creeds. 

The same observation may be extended to 
the description of the Lord Jesus in chapter 
viii, section 3 of the Confession. It describes 
the Lord Jesus as ‘‘having in him all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge, in whom 
it pleased the Father that all fullness should 
dwell, to the end that, being holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and full of grace and truth, he 
might be thoroughly furnished to execute the 
office of a mediator.’’ These excellent expres- 
sions have no parallel in any of the ear- 
Mer Creeds to which I have referred. It 
bas been said that all such moral de- 
scriptions of the Divinity are out of 
place in a Christian Creed; but it can- 
not be forgotten that the only definitions 
of God which occurr in the Bible are of this 
character: ‘God is love,” ‘God is light,” 
“God is a spirit,” ‘God is righteous,” ‘God 
is merciful.”” It cannot be forgotten that the 
Four Gospels are full of the beneficence, the 
gentleness, the justice, and the wisdom of the 
Redeemer’s life and teaching ; and that, if that 














life and teaching either omitted these passages 
or contained the reverse of them, Christianity 
would be wholly different from what it is. 
Any confession of faith that Insists upon this 
is, therefore, far more like the original creed 
of Christianity than confessious which omit 
them. 

We come now to the third chapter ‘* of God’s 
Lternal Decree.” Of the metaphysical state- 
ment concerning the great doctrine which ts 
here set forth we will reserve what we have 
to say to a later occasion ; but we may observe 
that it is remarkable how iu this chupter there 
is a description, perhaps for the first time, of 
that valuable aud important doctrine which 
has colored so deeply all the philosuphy and 
religion of our time—the value of second 
causes. “ Neither is God the author of sin, 
nor is violence offered to the will of the crea 
ture, nor is the liberty or contingency of 
second causes taken away, but rather estab- 
lished.” In another and a bigher sense the 
First Cause has taken the place of second 
causes in our modern philosophy. But it is 
not less certain that the acknowledgment of 
the existence of second causes is the turning 
point of the difference between an eariier aud 
later statement of divine truth. 

In this third chapter occurs 4 passage with 
regard to the effects of the redemption; 
‘* Neither are avy other redeemed by Christ, 
effectually called, justitied, adupted, sanctified, 
or saved but the elec! only.” 

This is the expression ov which some of the 
most spiritual members of the Church of 
Scotland stumbled, forty years ayo, and of 
which the rigid zealots of that time took ad 
vantage to drive out of the Church many 
salntly souls in hor commanion. But, looking 
at this statement calinly aud after an interval 
of forty years, it is hardly possible to conceive 
thatthe doctrine which it contains, however 
scholastically and crudely expressed, could’ be» 
objected to by any human being. What f8 ft? 
It is that the effects of Christ's redempiion, 
by which must be meaut whatever effects 


Christianity has produced in the world, are | 


only applicable tu those choseu souls whom 
God has caused to walk faithfully, uprightly, 
and justly iu the way of bie commandments 
This is the ouly election which Cbristiaus can 
recogaize, and this is the election of which 
alone the Westminster Coulession need be uu 
deratood tu speak, We du uot vow take toto 
account the coarse and extravagaut views that 
may bave been putforth, but of the truth itself 
which these words imply. We do not speak 
of the possible effects of the Divine Grace in 
redeeming and sanctifying aud regenerating 
even the very worst of men that we meet witb in 
this life—ou that this article in the Coufession 
does not touch and it lay beyond fis scope; 
but even of those we would say that, if in some 
future time the grace of God should touch 
and recall those spirits to a better sense of 
God's love and their own divine vocation, theu 
this truth, ws set forth to the Coufession, 
would include them within the uumber of 
God's elect, and they would be in the last re 
sort ‘‘ justified, adopted, sanctified, and saved” 


by him. Universalisw may or way wot be 
true; but, tf it be true, it wust be 
understood to meun that al! manukiud are 
saved, uot from the punishment, but 
from sin itself. luv other words, the effect 


of Christ’s death, as of all other benefits of 
Christianity, is limited to those who by their 
moral conduct are worthy of receiving the. 

I remember that occasion Dr. 

Candlish, who will uot be accused of any laxity 
iu respect of this doctrive, stated, us it seemed 
to me quite unauswerably, that when we look 
over the world, aud see the vast number of 
characters on whom uv effect is produced by 
the Christian religion, it was impossible to 
say that to them the Christian religion bad 
beeu productive of any advantage whatever. 
‘This is the true doctrive of the Westmiuster 
Coulession, and by that J! reusonable men, 
who are Bot dead to the moral sense, musi be 
prepared to abide, The expressions which 
are used in the Westwiuster Confession, 
though longer aud more rhetorical, are pre 

cisely similar to those coutaiued iu the English 
Articles. Much indiguatiou bas been ex- 
pressed at the phrase ‘* Elect iufauts dying in 
infavcy are regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit. who worketh when und 
where and how he pleaseth”’ (chap. x, 4). 
And it is asked: What fs the fate of repro- 
bate infauts? But exactly the same difficulty 
occurs iu the English Prayer-book: “It is 
vertaiu, by God’s Word, that children which 
are buplized, dying before they commit actual 
siu, ure undoubtedly sauved.”’ What of cbil- 
drev who die uubaptized? Are they undoubdt 
edly damned’ The language of the leoth 
Arucle of this chapter, ov the fate of the 
heathen, bowever open to question, is almost 
exactly identical with the English Eighteeuth 
Article. 

“ The Atonement.”’—Lhis eXpressivn, famil- 
iar as it now is and offensive as it would be 
for apy One vo be supposed to doubt it, never 

swcurs iu any part of our formularies, except 


on 4 certalu 





only ouce in the prayer for rain, where it 
speaks of the Jewish sacrifice made by King 
David. 1t occurs as applying to the death of 
Christ nowhere ip any part of the Authorized 
Version, except only in Romans vy, 11, and 
fii that place it has been carefully dislodged 
by the present Revisers. But neither are the 
ideas connected with it, in the way of substitu- 
tion Or the like, to be found in any part of our 
!'vayer-book, or Articles, or in the Westminster 
Confession. Once only, in the Second Article, 
Christ Is spoken of as having died ** to reconcile 
hi Father to us.” This expression, which 
Was inserted in ap iusidious wanuer into the 
justoral letter and Confession of Faith, issued 
by the tirst Lambeth Conference, against which 
Bishop Ewing contended in vain, and which 
Bishop Thirlwall defended, on the ground that 
it must be* divested of any special mecting— 
this expression occurs nowhere in the West- 
minster Confession. The phrases which it uses 
coucerning the death of our Saviour are such 
as every one could admit, from Professor 
Jowett to Professor Maurice, through all the 
various shades of opinion which they repre- 
sent. 

* The Lord Jesus, by his perfect obedience 
and sacrifice of himself, which he. through the 
Eternal Spirit, once offered up unto God, bath 
fully satisfied the justice of his Father, and 
purchased not only reconciliation, but an ever- 
lasting inheritance in the Kingdom of Heaven 
for all those whom the Father hath given unto 
him.”’ 

The pbrases may not be precisely what we 
should have chosen ; but they are free from the 
objections which exist to the anti-biblical 
statement iu the second English Article. It is 
also to be observed that there fs almost nothing 
in the Westminster Confession corresponding 
to the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed. 

V. We come now to the parts in the Con- 
fession to which real objection may be taken; 
but on these two geveral remarks are tu be 
made, First, the Westminster Confession, 
unlike the Thirty-nine Articles, unlike avy 
other Protestant confession, has the proofs 
frow Scripture appended in each cuse to the 
words that are used—as much us to#vay: Mere 
are Our proofs, insufficient or sufficient, as you 
way think them, to the Eugitsh Piutestant 


The Evglish Parliauseut tusisted ou the As 
sembiy’s tusertion of the teXts. We will 
give two lustauces of the effect produced 
by this. Io chapter i1 there is the usual 


statement of the scholastic doctiine of the 
Trinity, and we are referred to I John y 
7: ‘For there are three that bear record in 
Heaven—the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost—aud these three are one.’’ This, we 
may say, is the only one of the texts in the 
uote which distinctly enters into the proof of 
the scholastic doctrine asitis given in the 
text. Every one knows that this passage is 
now expunged from the New Testament and 
its place kuows it no more. lt would bea 
natural iuference that any scholastic form 
professing to be based ona text which has 
disappeared has no resl existeuce in the 
| nature of things. Again, in chapter viii, the 
scholastic doctrine of the divinity of the Second 
Person iu the Trinity in its Patripassian form 
is likewise referred to passages in Scripture. 
Of these there are only two which bear on the 
scholastic as distinguished from the biblical 
seuse of that doctrine—Romans ix, 5: *‘ Whose 
are the fathers, and of whom as corcerning 
the flesh Christ came, who is over all, God, 
blessed forever.’ This passage in the Re- 
vised Version bas a long marginal uote affixed 
to the text, which, as every one knows, is 
auwply borne out by fact, and entirely de- 
prives the text of any polemical authority. 
The other text is: ‘God was manifest in the 
flesh.’ Here, again, a readiug which was 
uukvown to the Ancient Church, which the 
Vulgate bad entirely omitted, but which, 
according to the corrupt readings of modern 
times, bad obtained an extraordinary prev- 
alence, bas been vow struck out of the Re- 
vised Version. 

The secoud geperal rewark would be that 
we must apply, iu common sense, to the West- 
winster Confession the same rule which we 
apply to every confession that ever was pro- 
duced. They each speak of the particular 
parts of the truth, or supposed truth, which 
occupied the age when they were compiled. 
The old confessions of the Christian Church 
make no mention whatever, for exawple, of 
the duties of man to man; they are entirely 
occupied with the relations of the Divinity. 
We wust take into succount that this was their 
object. In like wavner, the Westminster 
Coufession was drawn up, no doubt, by bard 
aud stern wen, who took the harsher and 
darker view of buwan nature and of the Divine 
puture which was prevalent at that time. 
** We have had long aod tough debates on the 
doctrine of Election; yet, thanks to God, all is 
gove rigbt, according to our minds.” It iss 
view which we bold or do not hold according 
to our varying woods of tewper and according 
to the dispositions of cheerfulness or of depres- 
sion which weigh uponus. Sometimesthe world 
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seems entirely dark ; man’s power to reform it 
seems reduced to almost nothivg ; we are sw&pt 
along as by au irresistible decree. Sometimes 
we take a livelier and more cheerful view. 
We look upou ourselves as having the will and 
tbe energy to redress the evils which lie before 
us, and all seems bright and happy. These 
two views are placed before us by Guizot, tu his 
** History of Civilization,’ as the Augustinian 
and the Pelagian. They coexist in human 
nature ; they co-exist still more in the writings 
of theologians. Of these views the first was 
held by the majority of divines tu the West- 
ininster Assembly. It was the view of ‘Thomas 
Carlyle; it was the view of Jouvathan Ed- 
wards; it is the view, 1 believe we may say, of 
Professor Huxley; it was the view, in its more 
cheering and inspiring aspects, of William III; 
and of a gifted cavalry officer during the 
charge of Balaclava—‘* Every bullet has tts 
billet.”” It expresses itself again and again in 
the striking letters of Colonel Gordon in 
Africa. “It ts a veil cast over the face of 
God; the veil, indeed, beautifully embroidered, 
but still a veil ’’ (Edward Irving, I, 645). But 
this is true of all confessions. It is the view 
which, whether we call it Resiguation or Fa- 
talism, lies at the basis of the Mohammedan 
religion. We may sympathize or not sympa- 
thize with it; but we must acknowledge that 
it has a foundation in fact, and that fact the 
Westminster Confession expresses, being by 
the very nature of the case but a one-sided 
delivery of truth, in the saine way as the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds were one- 
sided deliverances also. One point should be 
observed in which the Westminster Confession 
at first sight appears more explicit than En- 
glich formularies; aud that is asto the eternal 
condemnation of the wicked. That doctrine 
is upheld; but it is almost always expressed in 
the words of Scripture, and for the words of 
Scripture the Confession refers, as in the other 
passages already mentioned, to particular pas- 
sages, which we must be at liberty to explain 
in the sense of those original passages. 

There are only three questionable state- 
ments which seem pecullar to the Confession. 
(1.) Ove is the doctrine of the two govern- 
ments established by our Saviour in the 
Charch. It Is, however, very faintly expressed 
and is very far, ludeed, from the doctrines of 
the Covenanters and the Free Church and of 
English High Churebmen ‘* The Lord Jesus, 
as King and Head of bis Church, hath therein 
appointed a government in the band of church 
officers, distinct from the civil magistrate.” 
There is nothing said of any particular kind of 
government, nor of the degrading identifica- 
tion of ‘‘Christ’s kingly rights’? with the 
independence of this or that body of clergy 
from the contro] of the civil government. (2.) 
Another passage is in the twenty-fourth chap- 
ter, in condemnation of the marriege of a 
deceased wife’s sister. ‘‘The man may not 
marry any of his wife’s kindred nearer in blood 
than he may of bis own, nor the woman of her 
busband’s kindred nearer in blood than of her 
own.” It is curious that this practice, so 
vehemently objected to by many English 
divines, should be condemned not by the 
Articles or by the Prayer-book, but by the 
Confession of a neighboring Presbyterian 
Church. (3.) The third statement, to which 
just exception might be taken, is that con- 
tained in the twenty-fifth chapter—that the 
Pope is the “‘man of sin.” These are the 
only statements to which any English Church- 
man could demur, as going beyond the bound- 
ary of bis own Articles. On all other matters 
there is no ground for exclamations of re- 
joicing—** God, I thank thee that I am not as 
this Presbyterian |’? We have mucb more call 
to say: ‘God, be merciful to us sinners, 
whether in the Presbyterian, Auglican, Luth- 
eran, Roman, or Greek Churches.”’ 

Vl. We now proceed to various excellences ; 
not of commission, but of omission. It was 
noticed by the keen eyes of the Scottish Pres- 
byterians, in the Act of Assembly of 1646, 
which has been already quoted, that the Con- 
fession of Faith contained not one word of 
those doctrines which are the very marrow 
of the Solemn League and Covenant and the 
very essence of Scottish Presbyterianism in 
the seventeenth century. The English states- 
men had been too much even for the canny 
Scotsmen. It is curious that, whilst Baillie 
and Scottish commissioners were intently set 
ov having their forms of presbytery recog- 
pized in England, they omitted to obtain that 
guaranty for the Confession which alone 
could have made it of perpetual obligation. 

**We have been in a pitiful labyrinth these 
twelve days about ruling elders. We yet stick 
into it.” In the twenty-fifth chapter, which 


| alone bears on the subject, there is not one 


word to indicate that episcopacy, or the 
government of deans, archdeacons, bish- 
ops, and archbishops is upiawfu); not one 
word to signify that government by pres 
bytery or lay elders is the only lawful 
or desirable goverument for the Church. 





It declares that ‘particular churches 
are more or less pure according as the doc” 
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trine of the Gospel is taught and embraced, 
ordinances administered, and public worship 
performed more or less purelyin them.” This 
is the very essence of Christian toleration and 
philosophy. It is the very reverse of those 
precise and exclusive doctrines which some 
Englishmen and some Scotsmen would claim 
for their peculiar forms of government, The 
English Thirty-nine Articles, on the whole, 
are elevated by the same lofty adlaphorism as 
that which penetrated the Westminster Con- 
fession; but the preface to the Ordination 
Service contains expressions which dangerous 
ly trench on the exclusive privileges of Episco- 
pacy in a way io which no similar expressions 
can be alleged in the doctrine of the Scotch 
Church with respect to presbytery. Again, 
the doctrines of absolute spiritual independ- 
ence, which are so strenuously upheld by the 
Free Church, and also implied in the Solemn 
League and Covenant, are almost wholly ab- 
sent from the thirty-first and twenty-third 
chapters of the Confession. The twenty-third 
chapter expressly states, in the strongest man- 
ner, that the civil magistrate ‘‘ hath authority, 
and it. is his duty to take order that unity and 
peace be preserved inthe Church; that the 
truth of God be kept pure and entire; that all 
blasphemies and heresies be suppressed, all 
corruptions and abuses in worship and disci- 
pline prevented or reformed, and all the ordi- 
rances of God duly settled, administered, and 
observed. For the better effecting whereof he 
hath power to call synods, to be present at 
them, and to provide that whatsoever is trans- 
acted in them be acvording to the mind of 
God.” This probably is amongst those pas- 
sages which called forth the modification 
which we have already noticed in the sub- 
scription of the United Presbyterians; but 
it would be curious to know how any 
member of the Free Church who received 
the Confession without such modification 
would receive this solemn and sweeping asser- 
tion of the right of the Court of Session, or the 
prime minister, or the Queen, or the lord high 
commissioner to be present in their gencral 
assemblies, and ‘‘ to provide that whatsoever 
was transacted in them’ should be ‘“‘ accord- 
ing to the mind of God.” ‘‘ According to the 
mind of God "—that is a very wide deciara- 
tion. It is adoctrine which Is directly at vari- 
ance with the statement, which we often hear 
pow made in the English Church, that no one 
but the spiritual courts ought to decide spir- 
itual doctrines; bus it was a doetrine which, in 
the seventeenth century, was believed and 
maintained not only by the Church of England, 
but by every branch of the Christian com- 
munity throughout this realm, except the 
Independents. Erastianism, the hated doctrine 
which caused a future cardinal’s blood to boil 
and which is the terror of the Cameronian 
virago in “Waverley,” but which was the doc- 
trine of Hooker, Falkland, Selden, and Crom- 
well, was still predominant in England. 
‘“*Erastian’ is the word whicb vexes us 
mort. Itisthe prevailing sect here.” ‘‘The 
must of the House of Commons are downright 
Erastian. They like to work and are more 
cool than all the sectaries in England. 
Selden is their head. He avers everywhere 
that the Jewish state and church was one, and 
that in England it must be that Parliament is 
the Churcb.”’ 

The Westminster Confession, in matters of 
Church government, is (with one slight excep- 
tion) an Erastian document and represents 
the noblest and wisest school of divines at that 
time. 

VII. ‘* The Sabbath.”—Much folly has been 
talked on this subject by individual Scotsmen ; 
but they derive no countenance from the moder- 
ate, gentle, and wise language of the Westmim 
ster Confession. It confines itself to this state- 
ment: ‘This Sabbath fs, then, kept holy unto 
the Lord when men, aftera due preparing of 
their hearts and ordering of their common 
affairs beforehand, do not only observe an boly 
rest all the day from their own works, words, 
and thoughts about their worldly employments 
and recreations, but also are taken up the 
whole time in the public and private exercises 
of His worship and in the duties of necessity 
and mercy.”’ It is true thatin the seventh sec- 
tion of the twenty-first chapter, and in answer 
120 in the Larger Catechism, there is an ex- 
pression referring to God’s creation of the 
world in six days, and of rest on the seventh; 
but even this is far more moderately expressed 
in the Catechism itself, an@ both of them to- 
gether are not nearly so strong as is implied 
when every English clergyman reads the 
Fourth Commandment, with the reasons forits 
observance, not from Deuteronomy, but from 
Exodus, in the Communion Service. There 
are many reasons derived from history, from 
geology, from poetry which justify or may be 
held to justify the English clergy iv a wise 
liberty in reading these passages; but we cannot 
forget that, if there be any bondage in the mat- 
ter, the bondage of reading the Fourth Com 
mandment is heavier than that which existe 
for any member of the Church of Scotland. 





There is yet another omission. It ts ove 
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which leaves open the whole field of biblical 
criticism ; it is one which leaves the case of Dr, 
Robertson Smith entirely outside the West- 
minister Confession. The words of the Con- 
fession are these: 

“Under the name of Holy Scripture, or the 
Word of God written, are now contained all 
the Rooks of tLe Old and New Testaments, 
which arethese. . . . 

** All which are given by inspiration of God 
to be the rule of faith and life. 

‘The Old Testament in Hebrew (which was 
the native language of the peuple of God of 
old) and the New Testament in Greek (which 
at the time of the writing of it was most gen- 
erally known to the nations), being immediate- 
ly inspired by God, and by his singular care 
and providence kept pure in all ages, are, there- 
fore, authentical ; so as in all controversies of 
religion the Church is finally to appeal to 
them.”’ 

There is not one word to say who is the 
author of any particular book, whether one or 
many; at what age any book is written; 
whether it is historical or parabolical; with 
what object it was written. It is the same 
with the Thirty-nine Articles. When the ques. 
tion arose first in England with ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews” and the Bishop of Natal, there was 
much astonishment to find that the authorized 
standards of the Church of England had 
nothing to say about the points in dispute. 
The mass of the clergy and less educated laity 
almost stamped and gnashed their teeth to find 
it so. Eleven thousand clergy protested 
against the decision, and a distinguished body 
of laymen, including the very highest in the 
political world, thanked those who voted 
against the decision. But they beat the air in 
vain, for the Church and the law were alike im- 
pervious to their cries. Not one word could 
they produce of a decision or a shadow ofa 
decision on any disputed point of criticism; 
and, in point of fact, it was decreed by the Su- 
preme Court of Appeal that there was none. 

So it isin the case of Dr. Robertson Smith. 
Let any agree or dixagree with his book. But 
there is not one syllable in it that conflicts 
with the Westminster Confession, and, there- 
fore, as far as the statements of the Church of 
Scotland and of the Free Church are con- 
cerned, he is absolutely free to say what he 
likes, and, if the Free Church Assembly has de- 
posed him from his chair, it might just as wely 
have deposed him for baving traveled in 
Arabia or for being a good mathematician. 
And his remedy is in his own hands. He is ac- 
cused of having broken his contract. He has 
not broken his contract and he knows that 
he has not broken his contract. It is the 
Free Church Assembly which has broken the 
contract. Whether he desires to enforce the 
contract which has been thus broken is not 
evident ; but, if he does, the Court of Session 
could certainly interfere. It would interfere 
if he had been deposed for the reasons which I 
have named—his having traveled in Arabia and 
his being a mathematician—and this charge is 
not more irrelevant than those. I quote a 
passage from a Free Church lawyer, written 
some time ago, which is decisive on the sub- 
ject: 


“The favor libertatis, which is an attribute 
of law, would plead in this case very strongly. 
A man who could enter the Church under the 
statutory Creed might be repelled by any doc- 
trinal atterance which the Church had added 
to it; and, according to some of the cases de- 
cided, such an injury, especially if it lead in 


result to distinct loss of status or money, is a 3 


sufficient ground for the civil courts being set 
in motion in the matter at the instance of the 
party aygrieved. 

** Besides, not only does the addition to a 
Church's Creed shut out numbers from it; but 
it imperils the safety of those who are already 
inside. At present the We:tminster Confes- 
sion, as established by law, seems to bea pro- 
tection against the accusation of heresy to all 
who do not contravene it. The erecting of 
another permanent Confession alongside of it 
or subsidiary to it would enlarge the area of 
opinions condemned by authority and liable to 
censure. The more the matter is considered, 
it seems plain that the Church can no more add 
to the confession of its faith than it can sub- 
tract from it. 

‘“* What would be the answer of Crispus and 
Gaius and the other elders of the ‘ Church of 
God which is at Corinth’ before Gallio? Un- 
less they had wholly lost the spirit of their 
apostle, who said ‘I stand at Cesar’s judg- 
ment-seat, where I ought to be judged,’ but 
who thought himself happy to stand there in 

resence of King Agrippa, because he knew 
he king ‘to be expert in ali customs and 
questions which are among the Jews,’ they 
would have accepted the challenge with the 
utmost alucrity. And their defense as Jews 
would be not only that they worshiped the 
God of their fathers, believing all things which 
are written in the law and the prophets; but 
that they a’one ciave to the promise to which 
their twelve tribes, instantly serving God night 
and day for so many ages, had hopedto come, 
aud that it was their opponents ho had apos- 
tatized from the centra] hope, for the cherish- 
ing of which the nation existed and the syna- 
gogue was built. The proconsul could hardly 
refuse to decide asimple question of property ; 
yet the question of property (or use) in this 
case could not well be settled without deciding 
first the whole great question of Churcb 
identity, which Paul argues in many a fiery 
page ” 

It is possible that the Scottish people do not 
care sufficiently for such matters to insist on 
justice being done; it is possible that the in- 


jured parties mey be so afraid of the effect on 
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their Church or their party that they will not 
invoke the civil court; but, if they do, there is 
no doubt that the Assembly must bow to the 
law, and the law must decide in favor of the 
Westminster Confession, which has pro- 
nounced no opinion as to the question at issue 
and which, therefore, acquits Dr. Robertson 
Smith.— Vaemillan. 
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Wiiui1am Brncoam Tappan, 1794—1849. 


THE useful life of this early home poet is 
well remembered. A patriarch of American 
literature he may almost be called, since sixty 
years back is with us antiquity. He was born 
at Beverly and died at West Needham, both in 
Masrachusetts. From an apprentice in Bos- 
ton he became a teacher (or, according to an- 
other account, a man of business) in Phila- 
delphia. From 1822 he was active in the 
service of the American Sunday-school Union. 
In 1840 he was licensed to preach. 

His talent (pretty, but not strong) is dis- 
played in a series of volumes—“ Poetry of the 
Heart,”’ “‘ Sacred and Miscellaneous Poems,” 
ete.—which appeared in the last five years of 
his life; but, as usual, it is with his earliest 
effusions that we are most concerned. His 
first book, ‘‘ New England and other Poems,” 
was published in Philadelphia, 1819, and is a 
small 24mo of 108 pages; but it contains his 
best-known lyric— 


“There is an hour of peaceful reset "— 
and another like it— 
“There is an hour of hallowed peace.” 


Both these are still widely used and compilers 
usually give their date as 1822—three years too 
late. Three more, of a missionary nature, 
were included by Mr. Baconin his Andover 
tract of 1823, previously mentioned; and one 
of these— 

“Hark! ‘tis the prophet of the skies "— 


was in use fora while, but seems not to have 
gone beyond the Baptist ‘* Psalmist,’’ 1843. 

His second venture, ‘‘ Poems,” Philadelphia, 
1822, a 12mo of 252 pages, reprinted most of 
the contents of its predecessor and added 
largely thereto. Among thee additions is a 
meditation, still well known: 


“Tis midnight, and on Olive’s brow.” 


A smaller volume, “Lyrics,’’ appeared in Phil- 
adelphia and New York in September of the 
same year, 1822, consisting ‘‘in part of pieces 
written since the publication of my ‘ Poems’ 
the last Spring,’’ and for the rest of selections 
from his firet volume, then out of print. 
Among the new pieces is one on the ‘* Mission 
to the Sandwich Islands ”’: ' 


“ Wake, Isles of the South! Your redemption is near.” 


The ‘Christian Lyre’ (1830) says this was 
sung at the wharf in New Haven, at the em- 
barkation of missionaries, 1822. Mr. Nason 
thinks it was written November, 1819; but this 
does not agree with the Preface, above quoted. 
Another is: 
“ Holy be this, as was the place 
To him of Padan-Aram known." 

Padan-Aram, by the way, is scarcely a topic 
for song ; and it will be noticed that all Tap- 
pan’s known productions are spiritual narra- 
tions, meditations, or exhortations, rather 
than hymns in the strict sense. 

Three such, not now used, were given to Mr, 
Bacon, in MS. or otherwise, and adopted by his 
* Andover Selection,’’ 1823 ; and one appeared 
for the first time in Nettleton’s ‘ Village 
Hymne,” 1824. This is, perhaps, bis most elab- 
orate and successful poem: 


“The ransomed spirit to her home.” 


Of Tappan’s later verses none have much 
currency at home, though one of them— 


“ While the solemn note of Time "— 


has been admitted to Godfrey Thring’s 
‘Church of England Hymn-Book,”’ 1880. 

Mr. H. P. Main kindlyinforms me that I 
gave Oliver Holden’s dates incorrectly, and 
that they should be 1765—1844. 

AvuGustus Lucas HILLHovse (1792—1859) 
was a younger brother of James A., the author 
of ** Hadad,” etc., and, like bim, born in New 
Haven and graduated (1810) at Yale. ‘‘He 
labored many years in Paris to form an evan- 
gelical school there for English and American 
residents and travelers,” and died in that 
vicinity. He wrote but one hymn; but that 
has had much celebrity, specially in New 
England: 

“Trembling before thine awful throne.” 


This has seven stanzas. The full text may be 
found in Schaff’s “Christ in Song,’’ Prime’s 





“Songs of the Soul,’’ aud {in “‘Hymns and 
Songs of Praise.” Ip most other books it is 


abridged. Dr. Prime gives the date as 1816; 


Drs. Hatfield and Hitchcock as 1822; Dr. 
Schaff says it was “ written in Paris, after 1816, 
and first published in the Christian Spectator, 
New Haven, April, 1822.’” Dr. Bacon, in the 
New Englander for August, 1860, called it “* un- 
surpassed in the English or any other lan- 
guage and as near perfection as an uninspired 
composition can be. The thought, the feel- 
ing, the imagery, the diction, and the versifica- 
tion are all exquisite.’”’ Most readers will 
think this too hizh praise, as does Dr. Schaff, 
who, however, admits that ‘it certainly bas 
rare merit.’? I venture to suggest that the 
merit is poetic, rather than hymnic, and that as 
a hymn the stanzas are somewhat oppressively 
elaborate, with too much the air of a tour de 
force. They seem fitted to be admired, rather 
than loved; read, rather than sung; and their 
popularity has been mainly confined within 
geographical and denominational limits. 

ASAHEL NETTLETON, D. D. (1783—1843) was 
born at North Killingworth, graduated at Yale 
1809, and licensed to preach 1811. He never 
settled 9s pastor; but preached as an evan- 
gelist in Western Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and New York, also in Virginia, 1827-8, and 
in Great Britain, 1831. In 1882 he was ap- 
pointed professor of pastoral theology at East 
Windsor, Ct.; but declined. His activities 
and eccentricities are still remembered by 
many. His ‘‘Memoir, Remains, and Ser- 
mous’’ were edited by Dr. B. Tyler. His im- 
portant ‘‘ Village Hymns’’ (1824) have often 
been mentioned in these papers. It is uncer- 
tain whether bis connection with hymnology 
extended further than that of acompiler. Of 
the many untraced hymns in that collection 
some may be from his pen, and one or two 
have been so credited by recent editors, 
specially 

“Come, Holy Ghost, my soul inspire, 
This one great gift impart,” 
by Dr. Hatfield and (following him) Dr. Rob- 
inson; but this seems mere unsupported and 
doubtful conjecture. 

CHARLES JENKINS (b. 1786) was a Congre- 
gational minister at Portland, Me., and once 
repeated in a sermun some verses which were 
thence supposed to be his and have never been 
claimed by or for any other: 


“ Sweet is the last, the parting ray.' 


A graceful piece, turned to a hymn in the 
last stanza and celebrating tne advent of the 
Sabbath with Saturday’s sundown. It is much 
in Edmeston’s style, but is, doubtless, of home 
origin. In Curtis’s ‘ Union Collection,” Lon- 
don, 1827, it is ascribed to ‘‘ American Monthly 
Magazine.’”’ It is found in a few books, as 
those of Mr. Nason and Dr. Kirk. 

Samve. J. SmiruH (1771—1835), a wealthy 
Quaker, who lived on a farm called Hickory 
Grove, near Burlington, New Jersey, is known 
by one hymn, of no great merit, yet the only 
notable thing in his ‘‘ Miscellaneous Writings,” 
Philadelphia, 1836: 


“ Arise, my soul; with rapture rise.” 


When end where this first appeared is un- 
kpown. It is found in Priscilla Gurney’s 
**Collection,”’ London, 1818, in a text quite 
different from that afterward known. Being 
of the mild and harmless type then popular, it 
it was admitted to the “P. E. Prayer-Book 
Collection,”’ 1826, and thence was widely 
copied. 





A HARTFORD gentleman writes us: 
‘““To THE Ep1ToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


“Mr. Bird’s repeated recurrence to Mrs. 
Brown in his ‘Hymn Notes’ is more than 
justified by the popular interest in that saintly 
and gifted woman; and I am Jed to add a per- 
sonal reminiscence of her, which will interest 
many, in connection with the recent appoiut- 
ment of Rev. Phillips Brooks at Harvard. 

“Tt was my privilege as a boy to begin my 
life away from home, in the family of Mrs. 
Brown. I was fitting for college in Munson. 
She was then declining in health, from toil and 
added years; but was still a great mental and 
spiritual power, both in her own household 
andin the town. Without display or ambi- 
tion, she urged forward every good work for 
her Divine Master. She worked with the 
directness of simple goodness, which is one 
of the noblest and rarest of Christian gifts. 
I remember she was the soul of a 
Maternal Association, which met for mutual 
help in the rearing of children; and, among 
other things, she used to pray a great deal for 
Harvard College. Again and again have I 
heard her affirm her faith that it would be 
brought back from its Unitarianism and be 
true once more to its motto—‘ For Christ and 
the Church.’ She could not, she would not 
believe that the prayers and faith of its 
founders would be mocked by a permanent 
defection to error. 

“* The story of the famous hymn, substantially 
as now given to the public, was well under- 
stood at that time among those admitted to 





the circle of her confidence. T. 8. P.” 


Ct 


Sanitary. 
FOOD AND COOKERY VALUES. 


Ours has become so much of a carnivorous 
nation that the meat question presses itself 
closely upon our attention. While meat in its 
ultimate composition does not differ much 
from some of the higher classes of vegetable 
and grain food, and scarcely at all from eggs 
and milk, it is coming more and more to be the 
great reliance. We even forget that there is 
much more water in flesh thanin flour. Beef, 
although never so good, is so expensive a meat 
that we need well to know the nutritive value 
of other kinds of animal food. Edward Smith 
says that the evil effects which are so generally 
claimed to follow the use of pork and veal 
have not any connection with the composition 
of these meats, but depend upon the imperfect 
way in which they are masticated or prepared 
for the process of digestion. The lean flesh of 
pork is hard, whilst the fibers of the flesh of 
veal are held loosely together, so that in the 
former case the teeth separate the fibers with 
difficulty and iu the latter the fibers elude the 
grinding process of mastication; and in both 
cases the mest is swallowed in masses too 
large for the ready action of the gastric juice.” 
Some claim that the chief objection to warm 
bread is that, in its doughy character, it also 
thus escapes mastication. So much depends 
upon the right cooking of meats that veal, 
for instance, can be very much altered in its 
digestibility and nutrition. Pork needs to be 
restudied as to its methods of perservation, 
since the kind of salting, drying, or smoking 
has much to do with its tenderness. Meats 
are often used too freshly. We have seen 
chickens active at nine o’clock and on the 
table at one. Calves are often killed over- 
night and cutlets served up for breakfast. The 
tendering of fiber by a little longer keeping Is 
very desirable. Boiled or stewed meat is more 
digestible than roasted meat; but, as the fluid 
in cookiug draws out the sa’ it should be 
eaten at the same meal with ite meat, or it 
may be left for soup another day. 
water in which mutton has been boiled will 
make, with vegetable additions, an excellent 
soup for the next day. ‘‘Coarseness of fiber 
interferes with mastication, and thereby with 
digestion.”” A neck of beef, for instance, in 
order to aid in its teuderness, should bang as 
long as proper and be cooked by boiling. 
Wheu meat is to be roasted, its outside should 
be dried as quickly as possible by a strong 
heat, or it can be dropped five minutes in 
boiling water, as thus the evaporation of 
the juices inside of the meat is diminiehed and 
it is kept more juicy. The value of the bones 
seems only known to the French, who well 
consider how big a piece of bone and how 
little a piece of flesh will make a real meat 
soup. Pork or bacon supplies more carbon 
tban beef, and thereby diminishing the neces- 
sity for bread ; but it offers less nitrogen, and 
thereby renders the demand for milk and other 
highly nitrogenous food greater. In point of 
practical economy, bacou excels fresh meat. 
It is true of it, as of all salted meats, that the 
salt draws out the juices of the meat and 
hardens the fiber; but this can be much over- 
come by soaking. The fat of good pork which 


has been salted is among the most digestible 
of fats. 
Fish is compared with butchers’ meat by 


remembering that, while it has from 19 to 22 
per cent. of fibrine, fish has 13 to 15 per cent. 
and 4 to 5 per cent. of albumen, as against 2 
to 3 per cent. in butchers’ meat, and about 
the same quantity of gelatine. If only they 
can be procured fresh and properly cooked, 
they are a cheap and valuable food. Those 
not rich in oil need the addition of fat in frying 
or as dressing. Fish slightly corned is often 
improved in flavor. With the attention now 
being given to fish culture, it is probable that 
this food will be cheaper and more abundant. 
It is also probable that there will be some 
overstocking of rivers or of fresh-water lakes 
and that the quality may deteriorate. It is 
very noticeable how different is the quality of 
the same kind of fish according to the waters 
in which it has been raised. It is said that the 
same fish of the Gulf and valued in New 
Orleans is so different in quality at Charles- 
ton as to be known by another name. 

We have already ina former article alluded 
to the value of beans, which exceed wheaten 
flours in carbon and have more than double the 
amount of nitrogen. Potatoes need no praise; 
but practically they differ so much in quality 
that one needs to see the tuber before he may 
pass judgment. 

The green vegetables need to be magnified 
in value. Cabbage, turnips, carrots, parsnips, 
and onions are not mere appetizers, but con- 
tain many valuable ingredients. Parsnips rank 
next to potatoes in nutriment and possess 6 
per cent. of carbon and 0.22 per cent. of 
nitrogen. Carrots come next. Onions have 
in ‘them good nutritive and stimulating quali- 
ties. Turnips and cabbage resist certain kinds 





of hasty fermentation and have peculiar anti- 
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scorbutic qualities, It is to be borne in mind 
that most of the vegetables have gluten as a 
nitrogenous food in an available form, which 
is to be taken much in account in their abso- 
lute value and their comparative rating. We 
are glad that so much attention is now being 
given to the preparation of dietaries, and 
yet hope much light will break forth as to the 
right adjustment of foods to the varying con- 
ditions of the system. 


Biblical Research, 


DISCOVERY OF MUMMIES OF 
EGYPTIAN KINGS. 








Lerrers from Cairo to the London Times 
and to the Hrening Post, of this city, describe 
a remarkable discovery of antiquities in a cave 
cut in the solid rock near Thebes. We copy 
from The Times: 

“Besides being memorable for the appear- 
ance of the comets, the year 1881 must ever 
hold a high place in the annals of Egyptolog- 
feal discovery. M. Maspero, the recently-ap- 
pointed director of the Boulak Museum, fs at 
the present moment in Paris, actively engaged 
in preparing for publication the texts of the 
pyramide of the fifth and sixth dynasties, 
which were opened last Spring at Sakkara. 
The forthcoming number of his ‘Receuil’ 
will contain the entire text of the pyramid of 
King Ounasl, the last king of the fifth dynasty. 
But the saying that “it never rains but it 
pours”? may be now fairly applied to arch- 
ological discovery. Long before the savants 
have had time to peruse, ponder over, or profit 
by the wonders unearthed at Sakkara, they are 
now suddenly overwhelmed with a fresh supply 
of material in the form of the largest papyri 
yet known, and by the apparition of the mum- 
mies, with all their mortuary appendages and 
inscriptions, of no less than thirty royal per- 
sonages, ‘This discovery, which has just been 
made, calls for special interest in England, for 
among the thirty royal mummies are to be 
found those of King Thotmes III and of King 
Ramses II. It was the former who ordered 
the construction of the obelisk which now 
stands upon the Thames embankment, and It 
was the latter who, 270 years afterward, caused 
his own official titles and honors to be in- 
scribed upon its faces, beside those of Thotmes 
Ill. These two monarchs now lie side by side 
in the Boulak Museum, and even the flowers 
and garlands which were placed in their coffins 
may to-day be seen encircling the masks which 
cover the faces of the deceased, just as they 


were left by the mourners, over three thousand 
years ago. 

**Last June, Daoud Pasha, governor of the 
Province of Keneh, which includes the ancient 


Theban district, noticed that the Bedaween 
offered for sale an unusual quantity of an- 
tiquities at absurdly low prices. The Pasha 
soon discovered that the source of their hidden 
treasure was situated in a gorge of the moun- 
tain-range which separates Deir el-Babari from 
the Bab el-Malock. This gorge is situated 
about four miles from the Nile to the east of 
Thebes. Daoud Pasha at once telegraphed to 
the Khedive, who forthwith dispatched to the 
spot Herr Emil Brugsch, a younger brother of 
Dr. Henry Brugsch Pasha, who, during M, 
Muspero’s absence in Paris, is in charge of all 
archeological excavations in Egypt. Herr 
Brugach discovered in the cliffs of the Libyan 
Mountains, near the temple of Deir el-Baharl, 
or the ‘ Northern Convent,’ a pit about thirty- 
five feet deep, cut in the solid rock. A secret 
opening from this pit led toa gallery, nearly 
two huudred feet long, also hewn out of the 
solid rock. ‘This gallery was filled with relics 
of the Theban dynasties. Every indication 
leads to the conviction that these sacred relics 
had been removed from their appropriate 
places in the various tombs and teraples, and 
concealed in the subterranean gallery by the 
Egyptian priests, to preserve them from being 
destroyed by some foreign invader. In all 
probability they were thus concealed at the 
time of the invasion of Egypt by Cambyses. 
‘Herr Brugsch at once telegraphed for a 
steamer, which on Friday last safely deposited 
her precious cargo at the Boulak Museum. 
The full value of this discovery, of course, 
cannot as yet be determined. The papyri have 
not yet been unrolled, nor have the mummies 
been unwrapped. Conspicuous by its massive 
gold ornamentation, in which cartouches are 
set in precious stones, is the coffin containing 
the mummy of Maut Nedjem,a daughter of 
King Ramses Il. Each of the mummies is 
accompanied by an alabaster canopie urn, con- 
taining the heart and entrails of the deceased. 
‘Four papyri were found in the gallery at 
Deir el-Babari, each in a perfect state of pres- 
ervation. The largest of these papyri—that 
found in the coffin of Queen Ra-ma-ka—is 
most beautifully illustrated with colored illu- 
minations. It is about sixteen inches wide 
and when unrolled will probably measure from 
one hundred to one hundred and forty feet in 








length. The other papyri are somewhat nar- 
rower, but are more closely written upon. 
These papyri will probably prove to be the 
most valuable portion of the discovery, for in 
the present state of Egyptology a papyrus may 
be of more importance than an entire temple, 
and, as the late Mariette Pusha used to say, 
‘it is certain that, if ever one of those discov- 
eries that bring about a revolution in science 
should be made in Egyptology, the world will 
be indebted for it to a papyrus.’ 

**No less than 3,700 mortuary statues have 
been found which bear royal cartouches and 
inscriptions. Nearly 2,000 other objects have 
been discovered. One of the most remarkable 
relics is an enoamous leather tent, which bears 
the cartouche of King Pinotem, of the twenty- 
first dynasty. This tent is in a truly wonderful 
state of preservation. The workmanship is 
beautiful. It is covered with hieroglyphs, most 
carefully embroidered in red, green, and yellow 
leather. The colors are quite fresh and bright. 
In each of the corners is represented the royal 
vulture and stars.”’ 


The Post's letter gives the following list of 
the principal objects discovered : 
Approz. Date 
ace. to Brugsch. 
1. Aahmes I (Amosis), lst King of XVIIIth 


2. Amenhotep I (Amenophis), 2d King of 
Pe Bios iccxccccoocessecacacee 
8. Thothmes I, 84 King of XVIIIth Dynasty “ 
4. Thothmes II, 4th King of XVIIIth Dyn- 
WF .ccccdicccccccccccccccesccsegooosoosce - 
56. Thothmes III (The Great), 5th King of 
EP Se icaccccscnincecesensess * 
6. Ramses I, ist King of XIXth Dynasty... “ 
7. Setee I, 2d King of XIXth Dynasty...... “ 
8. Ramses II, 84 King of XIXth Dynasty... “ 
9. Pinotem I, 84 King of XXIst Dynasty... “ 
10. Raskhenen (?) 
Queens: 
1. Ra-ma ka (Hatasou ?) 
2. Aahmes Nofert Art. 


Among the objects of interest are “fifteen 
enormous wigs, which were worn upon occa- 
sions of ceremony. These wigs are about two 
feet high and are made of curled hair or wool, 
falling in braids behind the back. Three thou- 
sand seven hundred small porcelain funereal 
statuettes, each bearing cartouches and in- 
scriptions. Nearly two thousand other objects, 
such as drinking-cups, baskets, vases, lamps, 
urns, chairs, dried fruits, boxes, etc., etc.’’ 





Serience. 


Mr. Darwin, in an article tp Nature on 
inheritance, refers to the tendency fn any new 
character or modification to reappear in the 
offspring at the same age at which it first 
appeared in the parents, or in one of the 
parents, and of the importance of this in ref- 
erence to the diversified characters proper to 
the larve of many animals at successive ages. 
He bas in his works given a number of such 
instances, under the term of “inheritance at 
correspouding ages.’’ No doubt, he adds, the 
fact of variations being sometimes inherited 
at an earlier age than that at which they first 
appeared—a form of inheritance which has 
been called by some naturalists ‘‘ accelerated 
inheritance’’—is almost equally important ; 
for, as was shown in the first edition of the 
“Origin of Species,’’ all the leading facts of 
embryology can be explained by these two 
forms of inheritance, combined with the fact 
of many variations arising at a somewhat late 
stage of life. He then cites what he considers 
as a good instance at a corresponding age. 
The hair of a gentleman of American birth 
began to turn gray when he was twenty years 
old and in the course of four or five years 
became perfectly white. He is now seventy- 
five years old and retains plenty of hair on his 
head. His wife had dark hair, which at the 
age of seventy was only sprinkied with gray. 
They had four children, all daughters, now 
grown to womanhood. The eldest daughter 
began to turn gray at about twenty and her 
hair at thirty was perfectly white. A second 
daughter began to be gray at the same age 
and her hair is now almost white. The two 
remaining daughters have not inherited the 
peculiarity. Two of the maternal aunts of 
the father of these children “‘ began to turn 
gray at an early age, so that by middle life 
their hair was white.”” Hence, the gentleman 
in question spoke of the change of color 
of bis own hair as ‘‘a family pecullarity.”’ 
A second case of inheritance of another 
kind is then given by Mr. Darwin, sent bim, 
with the other, by a Mr. I. P. Bishop, of Perry, 
N. Y. A gentleman, when a boy, had the skin 
of both thumbs badly cracked from exposure 
to cold, combined with some skin disease. 
His thumbs swelled greatly and remained in 
this state for along time. When they healed, 
they were misshapen and the nails ever after- 
ward were singularly narrow, short, and thick. 
This gentleman had four children, of whom 
the eldest, Sarah, had both her thumbs and 
nails like her father’s; the third child, also 
a daughter, bad one thumb similarly deformed, 
The two other children, a boy and girl, were 











normal. The daughter, Sarah, bad four chil- 
dren, of whom the eldest and the third, both 
daughters, had their two thumbs deformed ; 
the other two children, a boy and girl, were 
normal. The great-grandchildren of this gen- 
tleman were all normai. Darwin then says 
several more or less closely analogous cases 
have been reeorded ; but until witbin a recent 
period every one naturally felt much doubt 
whether the effects of a mutilation or injury 
were ever really inherited, as accidental coinci- 
dences would almost certainly occasionally oc- 
eur. The subject, however, now wearsa totally 
different aspect, since Dr. Brown-Séquard’s 
famous experiments proving that guinea pigs 
of the next generation were affected by opera- 
tions on certain nerves. Mr. Eugéne Dupuy, 
of San Francisco, California, has likewise 
ioformed Mr. Darwin that with these animals 
‘lesions of nerve-trunks are almost invariably 
transmitted.’”” For instance, ‘‘the effects of 
sections of the cervical sympathetic on the 
eyes are reproduced in the young ; also epflep- 
sy, when induced by lesions of the sciatic 
nerve.’’ Mr. Darwin does not refer to what 
has been published lately, that lesions of nerve- 
centers aud main nerve-trunks may be thus 
transmitted, while ordinary injuries to the 
smaller, especially the peripheral nerves, are 
not transmitted. This would seem to be. a 
probable fact, and it is probable that, in the 
second case above given, unless the boy had 
not contracted some skin disease, the very 
slight injury to the skin of the thumb would 
not have been transmitted. The thought 
occurs, if an occasional physical defect can 
thus be perpetuated, how is it with moral con- 
tamination and disease in the human system? 
The final result of studies of heredity and of 
evolution in general will, we believe, have the 
happiest effect in leading mankind to the prac- 
tice of virtue (from a strictly utilitarian stand- 
point, if po other), and the human race will be 
more vigorous, bodily and morally, from the 
widespread inculcation of evolutionary views, 
however such ‘‘ gross’? and ‘‘ materialistic ”’ 
doctrines may be frowned down by certain 
philosophers of the Concord 8ummer School. 


...- Botanists believe that, whether all forms 
of vegetation proceeded from one “ primordial 
germ ”’ or not, each had its own distinct home 
or central spot in which it originated, and the 
supposed wanderings from this original home 
isa subject of much earnest speculation in 
connection with geographical botany. About 
three bundred oitee of the Eastern United 
States have representatives in Japan. Since 
this discovery the question is whether the 
emigration was from east to west or west to 
east. Dr. Unger believes that the flora of 
Europe ts an emigration chiefly from America, 
by way of what some suppose to be the sunken 
continent, Atlantis. Sir Charles Lyell believes 
that the Furopean flora is mainly derived from 
the American; but not by the Atlantis route, 
if it ever existed, but round by the way of 
Asia. Dr. Gray, on the other band, does not 
seem to regard these land theories as essen” 
tial. He believes that the original types ex- 
isted in the Arctics at atime when there was 
a tropical climate, and that the species were 
driven down the longitudinal lines of land by 
the glacier, and in this way became separated 
by the oceans between Europe and America 
and Japan and America. That is to say, mi- 
gration was rather from the north to the south 
than from the east to westor west to east. 
Professor Henslow has recently gone over the 
whole question, and, without offering any 
opinion of his own, evidently inclines to Dr. 
Gray’s view. 


....The discovery of plant hairs inside the 
structure of the common water-lily was re- 
corded in our columns two or three years ago. 
The matter is now receiving the general atten- 
tion of microscopists. The latest investiga- 
tious prove them to be hairs in all respects 
like unto them which appear on the external 
surfaces of plants. They accord with these in 
other respects besides mere structure. They 
are found as external hairs, are to be con- 
nected with the fibro-vascular system, and are 
on the veins, and not between them. These 
hairs occur most frequently in the large inter- 
cellular spaces of Nymphacez, and, as most of 
these are neither truly land plants nor decid- 
edly aquatics, but occupy the border-line 
between the two, the latest investigator (Mr. 
Charles F. Cox) believes they are for use in 
partial submergence, as the internal surface, 
through these hairs, can make use of the 
gases stored in the large spaces. As he ex- 
presses it: ‘‘ For physiological purposes, the 
plant has provided another outside within it- 
self.” For this reason, he aptly suggests 
we need not expect to find these hairs in the 
structure of truly aquatic or wholly submerged 
plants. . 


....The new comet (Scheeberle’s) has not 
yet come intoa favorable position for obser- 
vation, but will do sosoon. It will be at its 
best about August 20th, and will then prob- 
ably be easily visible by the naked eye. 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BOVELL, T. 8., ord. in Pana, Tl. 
a E. J., Beverly, called to Amherst, 
Mass. 
DAVY, A. N., ord. at Everett, Mass. 
DIXON, A. C., Ashville, N. C., called to Nor 
folk, Va. 
DUNN, A.. East Brookfield, Mass., accepts 
call to Fitzwilliam, N. H. 
FIELDEN. J. F., closes his labors in Franklin 
Falls, Mass. 
HOYT, Wartann, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y., call 
to First ch. Chicago, Ill. 
JACOBUS, P. D., ord. in Ontario, N. Y. 
JEFFRIES. M. D., ord. and inst. in Blacks- 
burg, Va. 
McKEE, Witu11aM, died, in Cleveland, O., 
recently, aged 64. 
MORRIS, E. B., ord. at Millersburg, Penn. 
OWEN, D. E., Newark, O., called to Nebraska 
City, Neb. 
READ, Mixes 8.. Baltimore, Md., accepts call 
to Grafton, Va. 
ROBINSON, J. B., Medford, accepts call to 
West Springfield, Mass. 
SPEES, 8. D., Bradford, called to Eaton, O. 
VAWTER, J. 8., died, at North Madison, Ind., 
recently, aged 50. 
WEBSTER, J. D., died, recently, at Mt. 
Vision, N. Y., aged 60. 
WHITCOMB, W. W., Ironton, O., resigns. 


WILDMAN. J. W., Fincastle, accepts call to 
Enon, Va. 











CONGREGATIONAL. 

BECKWITH, George A., Nelson, accepts call 
to East Alstead and Alstead Center, N. H. 

BELL, R. C., Mt. Carmel, accepts call to 
Broad Brook, Conn. 

BIDWELL, J. B.. Sheboygan, Wis., accepts 
call to Olney, Il. 

BRICKETT, H. L., ot called to East Lake 
George, N. Y., as heretofore reported. The 
church has isened no call. So says its 
pastor. 

CLARK, ALLEN, invited in Bradford, Vt., to 
become settled pastor. 

DUNHAM, Dwient, North Java, N. Y., called 
to Memphis, Mo. 

KENT, Evarts, Chicago, Ill., accepts call to 
First Church, Atlanta, Ga., under the 
auspices of Am. Miss. Ass. 

LEEPER, C. 8., Oberlin Seminars, accepts call 
to Friendship, N. Y. 

MALCOLM, J. W., East Weymouth. Mass., 
accepts call to Park Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MARSHALL, Wo., ord. in Alma, Neb. 

OTTMAN, H. A., Northfield, Conn., accepts 
eall to Hopkinton, N. Y. 

SHERMAN, E. L., Columbus, Neb., accepts 
call to Harlan, Ia. 

SMITH, P. 8., Clearwater, Minn., called to 
Maple Hill, Kan. 

WINSLOW, E. C., Yale Seminary, called to 
Portland, Mich. 


LUTHERAN. 


HOOPER, P. 8., inst. at Stone Creek, Penn. 

LUND, E. G., inst. in Adamsburg, Pa. 

SCHAEFFER, Georce W., removes from Jef- 
ferson to Henderson, Ia. 


SMITH, E. D., St. Paris, O., accepts call to 
North Manchester, Ind. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ASHLEY, A. F., inst. at Ishpeming, Mich. 

BRYANT, Wm., East Lake George, accepts 
call to Argyle, N. Y. 

ELY, B. E. §., inst. at Ottumwa, Ia. 

FOSTER, FE. P., returns from Leipzig, Ger- 
many. to Ashland, Ky. 

FRASER, Georce, D. D., Waynesburg, Pa., 
becomes principal of Presbyterial Academy 
of Central College, O. 

FULLENWEIDER, H. P.. removes from Tay- 
lorsville, lll., to Minneapolis, Minn. 

GORDON, Tuomas, Bellaire, O., accepts callto 
First ch., Alton, Il, 

HALSEY, C. F., removes from Marine to Fous- 
tersburgh, [. 

LACKEY, E. H, D.D., removes from Eureka 
to Peabody, Kan. 

LIPES, H. H., removes from Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to Tolona, Ill. 

PAIGE, J. A., removes from Rushville to 
Nashville, Il. 

SCARRITT, W. R., removes from Olathe to 
Warnego, Kan. 

STEEN, M. D. A , removes from Ludlow, Ky., 
to Pleasant Ridge, O. 

WETMORE, W. W., removes from Cannons- 
ville, N. Y., to Ann Arbor, Mich. 

WILLIAMS, Danret, removes from Lime 
Springs, Ia., toGrand Rapids, Dak. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
AVERILL, Martin V., accepts call to Naper- 
ville, Ill. * : 
LIVERMORE, A. B., supplies at Tannersville, 
N. Y., for the summer. 
MILLER, H. Q., accepts call to Ridgway, Pa. 


NORTON, Henrpert, Eatontown, N. J., be- 
comes ass’t pastor at Croton-on-Hudson. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BARTINE, D. W., D.D., of Newark Methodist 
Conf., died recently. 


NOON, Jonn, of New England Methodist 
Conf., died recently, in Cambridge, Mass., 
63. 


aged 
RICKSECKER, Cuar_es, Moravian, resigns, 
at Olney, Ill. ate 
SEARS, Jacos C., D.D., Reformed (Dutch) 
Ch.’ died recently, at Franklin Park, ¥.J., 
aged 88, 
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Personalities. 


Tue following description of President 
Jefferson is given by Mr. Flower, an English 
gentleman, who in 1816 traveled on horse- 
back through Tennessee, Kentucky, and Vir- 
givia and was Mr. Jefferson’s guest at Monti- 
cello: ** Mr. Jefferson’s figure was rather ma- 
jestic. Ta!l (over six feet), thin, and rather 
high-shouldered ; manners simple, kind, and 
courteous. His dress, in form and color, was 
quaint and old-fashioned, plain and neat. A 
dark pepper-and-salt coat, cut in the old 
Quaker fashion, with a single row of large 
metal buttons, knee-breeches, gray worsted 
stockings, shoes fastened by large metal 
buckles—such was the appearance of Jeffer- 
son when I first made his acquaintance, in 
1816. His two grand-daughters (the Misses 
Randolph), well educated and accomplished 
young ladies, were staying with him at the 
time. The chief charm of the visit was in 
the evening conversations with Mr. Jefferson, 
who gave me the inside history of events, be- 
fore only known to me, as to the world gen- 
erally, inthe published recordor outside bis- 
tory, which is all that the public is generally 
allowed to see.”’ 





.. The proposal of the workingmen of Lon- 
don to erect a monument to Dean Stanley has 
met with enthusiastic response. The artisans 
of both East and West End declare that in the 
Dean they have lost their best friend. So the 
workingmen’s clubs are bent on honoring his 
memory and displaying their regard by a token 
totally independent of any other tribute which 
may be set on foot. The memorial stone is to 
be of the finest granite—a simple pyramid ; and 
the dedicational inscription is to be carved on 
the side facing Westminster Abbey, while on 
the other side-quotations from the poets will 
jllustrate the intention of the workmen to 
commemorate the first example of sympathetic 
feeling which has ever existed between a 
dignitary of the English Church and the work- 
ing classes of England. 


...-One of the Paris Rothschilds announces 
his intention to bequeath to the Louvre an art 
collection upon which he has spent 25,000,000 
francs and a large part of his life. The collec- 
tion is famous among connoisseurs. He also 
promises to leave 1,000,000 francs with it, to 
meet the expense of keeping it in preservation 
and pay the salaries of custodians. The reason 
assigned for this act isthe desire to keep the 
collection intact and the wish to repay France 
in part for its just and liberal treatment of the 
Jews. The secretary of state for fine arts 
promises to keep the collection ina separate 
gallery, bearing the name of Rothschild. 


..Yale College loses its ‘oldest living 
graduate” and the class of 1806 its sole re- 
maining representative by the death of Major 
Seth Pierce, which occurred a few days ago, at 
his home in Cornwall, Conn. Major Pierce was 
the oldest man in his town, and, had he lived 
until May 15th, 1885, he would have completed 
a century of existence. 


.-Emperor William of Germany was re- 
cently presented with a curious pen, that sup- 
plies itself with ink while writing. The old 
Kaiser thanked the donor and said: ‘‘ Ishould 
like to own a pen that would write only what 
ia good and true; and then I wish all our 
journalists and reporters might each have one 
just like it and use no others.”’ 


...Ching Tsan Yu, the new Chinese minis- 
ter, is expected to arrive in Washington in 
Norember, to succeed Chin Lan Pin. He is 
about fifty years of age and has been in the 
Government service many years. At the time 
of his appointment he was collector of customs 
at Tien-Tsin. 


.-Robert Browning is pleasantly described 
as wandering through the crowd at the Royal 
Academy entertainments, with a kind word and 
warm grasp of the hand for all his friends, 
and, above all, ‘ta stolen glance of affection 
at bis son’s pictures, as he quietly passes them 
by.” 


..- The grave of General Braddock, who was 
defeated near Pittsburgh, in 1755, is situated 
a few miles cast of Uniontown, Pa., and is 
without a stone or monumentto mark it. 


.-It is said that direct descendants of 
John Alden and Miles Standish, bearing the 
same names, are living at Duxbury, Mass., a 
place allotted to those two pilgrims. 


.-The Hon. John A. Cuthbert, of Mobile, 
is ninety-three years of age and is said to be 
the oldest ex-congressman living. He entered 
Congress sixty-two years ago. 


--A bumber of citizens of Boston will 
present Mrs Garfield with a full-length por- 
trait of the President, painted by Mr. Berth- 
rong. 

...-Dr. Lyon Playfair, deputy speaker of 
the British House of Commons, will visit 
America shortly, 
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School ant College. 


THe example of Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity in awarding fellowships is about to be 
imitated by Owens College, at Manchester, 
England. An unknown benefactor bas prom- 
ised the College $2,500 a year for an experi- 
mental term of three years, and in October the 
authorities propose to elect five fellows, who 
are to have $500 a year each, place themselves 
under the direction of the professor of the 
subject to which they propose to apply them- 
selves, and to give at the close of the year 
evidence of the progress which has been made, 
either by a lecture, a paper, or any other ade- 
quate memorial of the research made. The 
election will not be the result of examination ; 
but will depend upon testimonials as to the 
capacity, promise, and needs of the candidate. 
Any one of nine general subjects may be 
selected for study and research: (1) classics ; 
(2) English language and literature; (3) his- 
tory; (4) philosophy; (5) pure mathematics ; 
(6) applied mathematics, including engineer- 
ing; (7) physics; (8) chemistry ; (9) biology. 





cased A correspondent of the London Times 
writes the following from Berlin concerning 
the practice of dueling among students of the 
German universities: ‘‘ A student of law at 
Bonn has just been killed in a duel, and an- 
other is lying hopelessly wounded there in a 
hospital. It is only a few days since a student 
here in Berlin had bis nose slashed clean off, in 
an unarmored saber contest, and scarcely a 
week passes but we hear of some such brutal- 
ity (often ending in death) committed at one 
or other of the German universities. Yet the 
authorities wink at such things and take no 
serious pains to abolish this degrading and dis- 
graceful practice. There is nothing which 
Prince Bismarck could do to elevate and purify 
the character of the academic youth of the 
Fatherland (if. that were within his province) 
that would have half so much effect as a law 
forbidding dueling at the universities; but 
perhaps it were too much to expect this of a 
man who is himself the hero of thirty youth- 
ful duels.” 


..The Hartford Courant says of the 
Chinese students in this country that when 
they have entered a school or college, or taken 
up a study, they have forthwith proceeded to 
step to the head of the school and to master 
the whole of the study. It has been amazing 
to see how, ina strange country, speaking a 


foreign and peculiarly difficult language, they © 


have manvagéd, in s0 many ways on s0 many 
occasions, to beat their American boy asso- 
ciates. 

....Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., which 
was opened in 1866, under the auspices of the 
American Missionary Association of New 
York City, for the benefit of Freedmen, has 
had a prosperous year. 355 students have 
beenin attendance, of whom 21 were in the 
collegiate department, 53 in the preparatory, 
19in the theological, 15 in the higher normal, 
147 in the normal school, 119 in the model 
school, and 21 in the musical department. 


..Up to 1870 there was no provision for 
common-school education in England; but 
now, both in England and Scotland, parents 
are required by law to provide elementary 
education for their children between the years 
of five and fifteen. In 1879 there were 10,111 
prosecutions in London for not sending chil- 
dren to school according to law, 5,648 in 
Liverpool, and 2,556 in Birmingham, and the 
law is felt to be a valuable assjatance. 


.-The Department of Public Instruction 
for the Province of Quebec has just forwarded 
a copy cf the annual report for 1879-80 to the 
Bureau of Education, of which the following 
is an abstract: number of municipalities, 988 ; 
number of districts, 4,318; number of school- 
houses, 4,013; number of pupils, 234,705; 
average attendance, 180,315. 


....The catalogue of Carleton College, at 
Northfield, Minn , shows a yearly attendance 
in all departments of 304 students, 147 of this 
number being women. The faculty and corps 
of instructors number 15, under the presidency 
of the Rev. James W. Strong, D. D. 


..Vassar College receives the sum of 
$130,000 by the will of the late Matthew Vas- 
sar. $50,000 is to be devoted to the scholar- 
ship and educational funds and the remainder 
of $80,000 to the Vassar College professor- 
ships. 

...-By order of the General of the Jesuits, 
Father Coghlan becomes president of St. 
Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, in place of 
Father Meyer, who assumes the management 
of 8t. Louis University. 

...-The Oregon State University has re- 
ceived a gift of $7,000 from Mr. Henry Villard, 
for the purpose of relieving its indebtedness. 


...-A lady, who does not wish her name 
made public, has presented Princeton Tleo- 
logical Seminary with a gift of $100,000. 











Pebbles. 


A FRUIT-DEALER advertises peaches by the 
basket, every basket warranted, but is wisely 
silent about the peaches. 





...-[f you grasp a rattlesnake firmly about 
the neck, be cannot hurt you, saysa Western 
paper. To be perfectly safe, it would be well 
to let the hired man do the grasping. 


-.-Kentucky has produced a mule with 
eight legs. If the Irish skirmishers want to 
ship something more terrible than an infernal 
machine to England, let them buy that critter, 
before the United States Army secures it as a 
Gatling gun. 

-.--Zraveler: ** How do you brokers manage 
to undersell the railroad companies?” Scalper : 
** Vell, you see, ve don’t got so much expenses. 
Dose railroad fellers haf to keep up the rollin’ 
stock an’ pay ze hands. We don’t, It’s all 
clear profit mit us.”’ 


---e-A Frenchman is about to be beheaded. 
Under the guillotine a priest approaches him 
and says: ‘My friend, have you any last 
wish to make? The wish of a dying man is 
sacred.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the doomed man. 
“T want to learn English.” 


----A Leadville man in one week was at- 
tacked and scratched by a catamount, hurt by 
an explosion, had a bowlder roll down on him 
aud stave in two ribs, and was kicked by a 
mule. And a local editor remarked that he 
had “been somewhat annoyed by circum™ 
stances lately.”’ 


.- An Illinois paper asserted that ‘' there is 
one jackass in our state legislature,’’ and be- 
fore noon of the day on which the item was 
published the editor received a note from 
every member of the house, including the 
speaker, telling him to retract or look out for 
a libel suit, each member regarding it as a per- 
sonal hit. 


--An Illinois man got a neighbor {ato state- 
prison on a false charge, burned lis house, 
eloped with bis wife, poisoned his dog, and 
then had the gall to ask the victim to forgive 
him. Did he doit? No! He said: ‘*Can you 
bring that dorg back to life? Ye can’t! Look 
out! I’m coming forye!”’ And they fought to 
the death. 


.-An ingenious railway caterer, who had 
been in the restaurant business seventeen 
years, has invented a sandwich made of bread 
and meat. People who have eaten it say it is 
in all respects equal to the old-established 
bass-wood and leather article, and is even con- 
sidered more palatable and wholesome. It 
has not yet come into general use. 


.-“I declare, I never was more impressed 
in my life with the foolishness of flies” ex- 
claimed a boarder to his landlady, as a couple 
of winged voyagers embarked in bis soup-plate. 
‘‘] do not understand you, sir,” she said, 
haughtily. ‘“‘ Well,” he explained, “ those 
two poor creatures undoubtedly supposed 
that this stuff was thick enough to float 
‘em.’ 


..-AN IDLE, 

A spruce and conceited young Mr. 

Fell in love with another chap’s ar. 
With his sweet little cane, 
At the end of the lane, 

He met and he fain would have kr. 
But he trod on her train, 
At the end of the lane, 

And a slap on his face made a bir. 


..."* You look so happy that I suppose you 
have been to the dentist and had that aching 
tooth pulled,” said a Galveston man to a 
friend, with a swollen jaw. ‘It ain’t that that 
makes me look happy. Thetooth aches worse 
than ever; but I don’t feel it.” “How is 
that?’ ‘‘ Well, I feel so jolly because I have 
just been to the dentist and he was out!’’ And 
the happy man cut a pigeon-wing on the side- 
walk. 

.-The Cornell Boat Club should “come 
home, dear father,” before the clock in the 
steeple strikes one more. The fact that they 
have been defeated in every race in which 
they engaged shows that while in college they 
wasted too much time on logarithms, trigo- 
nometry, hydrostatics, ethnology, ancient and 
modern literature, and other studies, that are 
not a particle of use toa student when he is 
rowing a race. 


....Fitgnoodie desecrated Sunday, as usual, 
by tramping all over Galveston Island, in search 
of ducks. He has never brought home any 
ducks yet; but last Sunday was an exception, 
for on his way home be stopped in at the mar- 
ket and bought a splendid pair of canvas-back 
ducks. When he got home, he waved the 
ducks over his bead and said to his wife: ** You 
didn’t expect me to bring these home. Did 
you?” ‘*Why, of course not,” replied the 
amazed wife. ‘ You told fhe you were going 
out shooting. How much did they make you 
pay for thew ?”’ 








The prompt mention tn our list af “ Books oj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers fer all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the ariection of works 
for further notice. 


HEINRICH HEINE.* 

Tue work whose title we quote below, 
though published fh 1875, has been recent- 
ly brought to the attention of our public 
by a new edition and is still-good enough 
and fresh enough to claim notice in our 
columns. 

Heine’s name is one that is not likely to 
fade soon from the world’s memory. He 
possessed genius which, both in kind and 
degree, ranks him among the foremost 
poets, not only of our own bt of any 
age. His songs are sure to live. The 
more they ure sung the more they will be 
sung. They have this title to fame that, 
when once they are known and admitted to 
the lyric galaxy, they shine with permanent 
brilliancy. He was a greater poet than 
Lessing; but there was this difference be- 
tween them as men, that, while what Less- 
ing was Germany became and the study 
of Lessing is the study of the fountain of 
German opinion, Heine is more the crea- 
ture and reflection of his times than their 
creator. He made no epoch and founded 
no school; but was the brilliant representa- 
tive of a world that was already made. 

His life by Stigand is, with many defects, 
an admirable presentation. It suggests the 
remark so often made of Boswell’s life of 
Dr. Johnson, that one wonders, as he reads, 
that a biographer witb so little philosophic 
grasp and who does not himself command 
his readers’ admiration should have treated 
so large a subject in a so satisfactory way. 
Unlike Boswell, Mr. Stigand is not, how- 
ever, absorbed in reverence for his hero. 
He looks up to him as the possessor of 
transcendent genius, and his love and sym- 
pathy do not forsake him even in the phases 
of his career which must be looked on with 
aversion by a Christian public. 

Mr. Stigand’s pages are haunted with the 
apprehension that he is writinga life which 
in some of its aspects was scampish, or even 
scandalous. The impression trails along 
with him that he is restrained from avow- 
ing all the sympathy he feels, or that his 
opinions on the matters involved have not 
been settled into the clearest or most con- 
sistent form. 

It is remarkable, however, thst, amid an 
embarrassment of this kind, which an- 
nounces itself throughout the book, he 
should have succeeded as well as he has in 
doing justice both to the poet and to his 
readers. He has evaded no difficulty and 
passed no important point in silence. He 
has not spared the poet, nor has he permit- 
ted him to be abused; and, what is a 
greater merit, he has not disfigured his 
pages with questionable discussions and 
citations. 

The work implies an immense amount of 
well directed study, extended in all direc- 
tions around the main subject and cover- 
ing a wide belt on both sides of the bio- 
graphical line of Heine’s career. 

The poet is introduced to us in his native 
Disseldorf, growing up a child of genius, 
but under all the to us inconceivable dis- 
abilities of his Jewish race. The picture is 
an impressive one. It sets our hearts beat- 
ing in those times of storm and stress. Mr. 
Stigand isa liberal in politics. He does not 
like Napoleon, nor Napoleonism; but he 
jets us see of what use the First Emperor was 
in Europe, and that before his day and 
after it there were things in Europe worse 
than he was, and which were helped by 
him and his wars out of existence. Young 
Heine had nothing to do with the creation 
of the feeling for Napoleon, nor against 
him; but we see in him what the opinion of 
the times was. He represents just that 
mixed and fluctuating sentiment which is 
at once the mirror of the common feeling 
and the index of the actual state of things. 

Among all the descriptions of the great 
Ewperor, there is nothing like Heine’s ac- 
count of how his boyish eyes saw him enter 
Dusseldorf. ‘‘ And then I thought at the 
game time of the police notice, that a) 


© Tue Lire, Work, aXD OPINIONS OF Hetweicn Herve 

By Wiiu1aM Stiganp. 8vo. Vol. I, pp. xii, 4028; Vol 
Il, pp. 414. Now York: J. W. Bouton. London : Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 
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riding down the avenue was forbidden, on 
pain of five thalers fine; and the Emperor, 
with his staff, rode right down the middle 
of the avenue. The quivering trees bent 
down ashe came by; the sunbeams trem- 
bled curiously fearful through the green 
foliage; and in the blue heaven above him 
floated visibly a golden star. The Empe- 
ror wore his well-worn green uniform and 
his world-historic little hat. He rode a 
white horse; and his horse moved along in 
such a quiet, proud, sure, distinguished 
way that, if I had then been the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, I should have envied that 
horse. The Emperor sat in a negligent 
way, almost hanging. The one hand held 
the bridle, the other patted good-humoredly 
the neck of his horse. It was a sunny, 
marble hand; a mighty hand; one of the 
two hands which had bound down the 
many-headed monster of Anarchy and 
arranged the duels of nations; and it 
patted good-humoredly the neck of his 
horse. His countenance had the same 
color that we see in Greek and Roman 
marble heads. The lineaments of the same 
were also as nobly cut as those of the 
old statues, and on his face was written: 
*Thou shalt adore no other gods but 
me.” A smile which warmed and tran- 
quilized every heart hovered over his 
lips; aud yet we knew that those lips had 
only to whistle, et la Prusse n’existait plus— 
those lips had only to whistle, and the 
priesthood bad rung its last bell; those lips 
bad only to whistle, and the whole Holy 
Roman Empire would be set dancing; and 
the lips laughed, and the eyes laughed. It 
was an eye as clear as heaven, It could 
read in the hearts of men, and saw io a 
glance the things of the world whole, while 
we others can only see them one by one and 
then only in a shadow. The brow was not 
quite clear; the spirits of future battles 
were crowded there; and there went a 
quiver over the brow from time to time, 
and that was a thought of creation—one 
of those seven-leagued-boot thoughts with 
which the spirit of the Emperor invisibly 
bestrode the world. Behind him, 
on snorting steeds and stiff with gold and 
jewels,rode his staff. The drums rolled out, 
the trumpets clanged, and the people cried 
with a thousand voices: ‘Long live the 
Emperor.’ Never will this im- 
age disappear out of my memory. I see 
him even still, aloft upon his steed, with his 
eternal eyes in his marble imperator face, 
looking down quiet as Fate upon the Guards, 
defiling by.” 

This wonderful description, which was 
drawn out by the poet’s antipathy to the 
Duke of Wellington, is not only a picture 
of the Emperor, but quite as much of Heine 
himself. No eyes, filled with the light of 
the Christian world, could have seen in Na- 
poleon a war-god with, the light of destiny 
in his eyes. The passage displays that po- 
litical excitability, that amazing poetic 
power of drawing meanings out of words, 
and at the same time that pagan or Hellen- 
istic way of looking at things which proved 
to be the most constant qualities of his 
mind. 

Much of what Heine afterward became 
may be traced to the Asiatic tinge that came 
to him with his Jewish blood. Through 
all the bitter sarcasms he launched against 
the Germans there struggles into view the 
ineffaceable affection for the Fatherland 
which forbade him to be naturalized in 
*rance and led him to wish to have it re- 
corded on his tombstone ‘‘ Here lies a Ger- 
man poet”; but, however Greek Heine was 
in the superficial elements of his mind, he 
lacked that essential and fundamental re- 
pose which is the characteristic of Greciau 
models. The thing that lay deepest in him 
was forever surging and tossing. The 
deeper you descend iato him, the more you 
get into the fires which are too voicanic to 
be Grecian. Thus it was that even bis Ger- 
man sympathies were forever disturbed by 
some antagonistic emotions of the wander- 
ing Jew. His studies at Bonn and at Gét- 
tingen and at Berlin failed to take out of 
his mind this unrest. His Jewish blood was 
a bar to his promotion, but did not throw 
such hopeless obstacles in his way as he im- 
agined. He had quick, tender, and kindly 
feelivgs, which, however, did not ripen 
into constant friendships. His organization 
was so keenly strung that once, when a boy, 
he fell flat in a swoon, in the midst of a 





prize declamation, on spying, at the hight of 
his triumphant oratory, his little sweetheart, 
the burgomaster’s daughter, enter and place 
herself before him ia a gilded chair. He 
was ardent for political reform, but without 
moral seriousness, He bated Prussia, but 
was willing enough to be baptized into the 
faith he did not accept, in the hope of pro- 
motion from Prussia. With a nature that 
required the deep and constant nourish- 
ment of an abundant faith, he united a 
frivolous, non-Christian, or even pagan 
habit of mind, which debarred him from 
getting the food he required. His biting 
satire naturally provoked opposition and 
brought down on him the censure of the 
press. His licentious writing shocked the 
public conscience. The heavy censures of 
the conventional moralists, united with the 
oppression of the censor’s prohibition, 
roused the antagonism of his combative 
mind and drove him into greater excesses 
than ever. 

Still, apart from the calamities he drew 
on himself, his lot was not exceptionally 
hard. His rich uncle continued to bestow 
his modest pension. His genius was dis- 
covered and his poems were read. Baron 
Cotta, the liberal publisher at Munich, en- 
gaged him for the Allgemeine Zeitung, he 
had just established. Altogether, the world 
was disposed to take him by the hand. 

His biographer does not state these 
things fairly; but, in spite of his evident 
dislike of Prussia, the facts which he re- 
lates correctly enough tell the story. Heine 
brooded on his unwholesome position. He 
had dreams of Spandau, and imprison- 
ment there. An ugly black eagle, like that 
in the Prussian arms, gnawed his liver. The 
sun shone more brightly west of the Rhine, 
and thus May 3d, 1831, found him in Paris, 
full of wild enthusiasms. 

For twenty-five years more he lived in 
Paris. It was the period of his greatest 
happiness and his greatest sufferings. We 
doubt if, on the whole, he gained anything 
more by this change than by his perfunc- 
tory baptism. He continued for a time to 
contribute to the Allgemeine Zeitung, until 
his merciless sarcasms induced Metternich 
to sead Baron Cotta some private expostu- 
lations, after which he wrote no more. 
The public press of Germany was closed 
against him by the censorship. Their rea- 
sons for this severity were neither wholly 
good nor wholly bad. 


What his life was in Paris we need not 
relate. Its first intellectual episode was a 
violent attack of St. Simonianism. The 
brightest and, on the whole, most cred- 
itable page in these twenty-five years is that 
which contains the history of the love and 
marriage of the grisette, Mathilde Mirat. 
The history of this passion is the micro- 
cosm of his career. It began in a wild 
way; but sobered down, at last, into Chris- 
tian nuptials before the priest. Whether it 
was disappointment, exhaustion, or growth 
in wisdom, his whole development took, as 
it advanced, a soberer color. He even de- 
voted his thoughts to religious themes, and, 
amid the great sufferings of his last years, 
was pleased to speak of his skeptical age as 
passed. One article of faith, even in the 
St. Simonian days, he would not renounce— 
the faith in God. 

Heine's writings cover a great variety of 
topics, but his permanent fame will rest on 
his poems. He himself perceived this and 
made the remark. Much of his prose is 
informed with the poetic quality. His satire 
and his witticisms illuminated Paris, and 
drew from Thiers the opinion that no man 
in Europe had equaled them but Voltaire. 
His voluminous political chapters have little 
value. The genius of political sagacity be- 
stowed on him only the solitary gift of keen 
observation and penetrating criticism. In 
philosophical criticism his work, while re- 
deemed from dullness and well worth read- 
ing, adds nothing to his fame. In art we 
should expect more; but get, perhaps, less. 
His biographer, who seems to have the 
same antipathy, joins with him in the singu- 
lar opinion that music thrives only in peri- 
ods of decline, when the tide of genius is 
not strong enough to hold high the nobler 
aris. 

It was, no doubt, a misfortune to Heine 
that he was born of Jewish blood; but he 
made it into a far® greater misfortune than 
it needed to have been. There was not in 


him an absolute Jack of Christian elements; 





but a frivolous inconsistency, which brought 
those he had to naught and forbade them 
from nourishing in bim a quiet strength. 
He stands in marked contrast with the 
classic names of Christian poesy, whose 
strong and regulated minds permitted them 
to do nothing unworthy of their genius. 
There appears in him the same discordance 
between the ideal and the real which we 
perceive in Byron, with whom Heine him- 
self felt that he had spiritual relationships. 
There Jay in him high aspiration, noble 
visions, and au overstrained idealism, which 
at length collapsed into the same indiffer- 
ence which clouded the later years of 
Byron. Faith, baffled by frivolities, incon- 
sistencies, and constant irresolution, sank 
into skeptical indifference at last. Thus 
ended a life whose history is the pathetic 
story of the restless inspirations, the wild 
attempts, the baffling and baffled caprice, 
and the disillusioned collapse of the specu- 
lative and skeptical temper which has 
played such a part in our century. 





-+4+ The Resurrection of our Lord, by William 
Milligan, D.D., professor in the University of 
Aberdeen (Mucmillan & Co.), is the Croall 
Lectures for 1879-80, six innumber. They take 
a wide range, s0 as to cover the immediate doc- 
trine, as well as ground adjacent toit. In the 
first lecture the nature of the fact is discussed 
and the view to be taken of our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion-body. Apart from certain general cautious 
and negative conclusions, which are, perhaps, 
the best wisdom attainable on these recondite 
points, the matter is left in a vague and not 
very satisfactory way. The author denies that 
the risen Lord hungered, with Luke xxiv, 41— 
43 to show very plainly that he did. The state- 
ment of the evidence of the resurrection is 
fairly good, though not presented in a particu- 
larly effective way. The author makes no use 
of baptism, nor of the Lord’s Supper, as contain- 
ing confirmatory evidence. He states the argu- 
ment to be drawn from the early and signifi- 
cant founding of the Church on the faith of the 
risen Christ, and speaks of it as having peculiar 
force, but does not bring it out as he might. 
This is the more remarkable as he does not fail 
to mention Easter and its corroborative resur- 
rection salutations. Why should the relation 
of the ascension to the resurrection be over- 
looked? Surely, the ascending Christ must be 
arisen Christ. The author discusses the op- 
posing theories and shows the begring of the 
resurrection on our Lord’s person and work, 
on Christian life and hope,and on the Church 
and the world. The notes in the appendix 
contain much of the best work in the volume, 
which, though not one of striking merit, is 
thorough, fair, scholarly, and in the best spirit 
of unqualified Evangelical faith. We have 
been more interested in Canon W. H. Lyttel- 
ton’s translation of Professor F. Godet’s 
Lectures in Defense of the Christian Faith (Edin- 
bargh: T. & T. Clark), and especially in 
the first, on the same subject as the above— 
“The Resurrection of Jesus Christ.’’ Professor 
Godet devotes a separate chapter to ‘“* The Hy- 
pothesis of Visions,” as applied to the expla- 
nation of the resurrection, and discusses with 
beautiful simplicity and force the other points 
of the Christian system which are most com- 
monly brought into question—such as the 
Miracles of Jesus Christ, the Supernatural, 
and the Divinity of our Lord. There is an 
unusual liveliness in these lectures, which is 
in part owing to the fact that they are replies 
to actual attacks. This fact, also, makes them 
more likely to meet the doubt and help the 
need of all readers. 


....The Hereafter of Sin, by the Rev. John 
W. Haley, M. A., author of “ Alleged Discrep- 
ancies of the Bible’ (Andrew W. H. Draper, 
pp. 152), is an able book, containing a clear 
and dispassionate discussion of a momentous 
subject. It stands unique in a field of its 
own. The style is plain and simple. The 
author uses short words framed into short 
sentences, which leave the meaning plain. 
His work is marked by candor and freedom 
from denunciation. He has positive convic- 
tions and gives them to his readers with as 
much clearness and cogencyas he can; but he 
does not call the man who dissents a fool. 
His motto is. Think and let think; but he 
adopts this liberal tone with a very evident 
conviction that the rational process can have 
in this case but one conclusion. Less assur- 
ance on this point might result in less liber- 
ality. His treatment of difficulties and ob- 
jections is manly and commendable. He 
neither blinks them nor sneers at them. 
His analysis of the subject is logical 
and exhaustive. His discussion of the 
great battle-word, a:ovioc, is a vigorous de- 
fense of the proposition that it is a term of 
pure duration and exclusively quantitative. 
Opinions will differ es to how far he may be 
said to have closed the controversy. We ob- 
serve, for example, that Canon Farrar, in bis 








last book, does not seem to be silenced by the 
arguments relied on in this book. The illue- 
trations and quotations are copious and perti- 
nent. The author’s attitude toward the Bible 
is reverent, but ertainly not more so than 
Canon Farrar’s. The author may possibly not 
do full justice to the most serious, at least, of 
his opponents in this respect. He may fail to 
have measured their recognition of the desert 
of transgression, of the doom of the trans- 
gressor, and of the permanent sanctions of 
the law. 


+++-Oncea Year; or, The Doctor’s Puzzle, by 
“EF. B. 8.’ (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.), 
is a puzzle in more senses than one, the chief 
mystery, however, being to decide what it is 
about. The principal ingredients of the liter. 
ary mixture are religion, love-making, and 
hay-fever. There is, however, a pinch of tar- 
iff, some punning, and a cupful of Summer 
boarding-house fun and frolic thrown in. The 
author is determined to make two souls happy 
in the married state, and does it; heis bent 
on doing his whole duty, as he goes, inthe way 
of devout Christian conversation. and he does 
that ; but, above all, he never loses sight long 
of the mysterious hay-fever and the theories 
as to its causes and treatment. The patient's 
sneeze startles the reader out of a love scene 
and a certain fearful apprehension of these 
explosive possibilities hangs over the chapters 
of devout talk. The ‘ Mysterious Stranger” 
is a wild and fascinating invention, and 
altogether we have felt an interest in the 
book which we cannot account for. 
We cancommend The Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s, 
by Catharine Drew, in the “ Leisure Hour 
Series ’’ (Henry Holt & Co.), as an unusually 
interesting tale, founded on the life of George 
Neumarck, the German musician. The mus- 
ical parts of the story are well done and our 
lady readers will not fail to be interested in 
the accounts of old lace and the lace man- 
ufacture in the German towns. The pictures 
of life and of artisan life are simple and ef- 
fective. 


--..The Messrs. Appleton & Co., publish A 
Selection from the Letters of Modume de Rémusat 
to her Husband and Son, from 1804 to 1813. 
From the French, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and 
Mr. Jobn Lillie. These letters bave the char- 
acter of intimate personal correspondence, 
and, though they do not avoid public events, 
are not devoted to them. They depict the 
social aspects of the times and form an excel- 
lent background against which to review the 
public events which form the principal subject 
of the previous memoirs, by the same author. 
Madame Rémusat is seen in simple and affec- 
tionate relations, which substantiate the claim 
of her friends that she was ever a true-hearted, 
noble, and pure woman, devoted to her hus- 
band and ber children. After the super- 
heated and unnatural pictures of French life 
found, for example, in some novel of the 
‘International Series,’’ such sketches as 
these are like a trip to the seashore or the 
mountains. 





....We call attention to the reprint, by the 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in fac simile, 
from the same plates as the English edition, 
The Quarterly Review, published by John Mur- 
ray, and Zhe Edinburgh Review, published by 
Longmans & Co. These quarterlies will be 
offered here in their original elegant typog- 
raphy and at the usual price. The numbers 
for July are already out. We have also re- 
ceived the long-established American republi 
cation of the same English eviews and of the 
Westminster for July, by the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Co. 


....We have received Volume XII of the 
American reprint of the Lucyclopedia Britan- 
nica, ninth edition, by Mesers. J. M. Stoddart 
& Co., Philadelphia. The present volume be- 
gins with Hiring and ends with Indus. It con- 
tains a table of ‘‘ Principal Contents,”’ with the 
authors’ aames given in full. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Roberts Brothers have a second edition of 
Oscar Wilde’s poemsin press. Their appear- 
ance created quite a sensation in England, the 
critics being lavish with both praise and con- 
demnation. Mr. Wilde is said to have re- 
ceived complimentary letters upon the pub- 
lication of his poems from Mr. Swinburne, 
Robert Browning, Mr. Gladstone, Matthew 
Arnold, aud others. 





Mr. Alfred Austin’s tragedy of ‘‘ Savonaro- 
la”? will be published by Macmillan & Co. ear- 
ly in the Autumn. The action of the drama 
passes in Florence between April, 1492, and 
May, 1498, or from the death of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent to the execution of Savonarola. 
The drama has been written with a view to 
stage representation. 


Miss Lucy Ellen Guernsey’s new historical 
story, nuw in press, is to be called “The 
Foster Sisters ; or, Lucy Corbet’s Chronicle.” 
The scene is laid in England, during the earlier 
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reign of George III, John Wesley being the 
chief figure referred to bistorically. It will be 
published by Whittaker. 


The “ Franklin Square Song Collection” will 
soon be published by Harper & Bros. It will 
contain the words and music of 200 pieces— 
ballads, hymns, patriotic songs, carols, and 
songs for children. The book will be about 
the size of Harper’s Magazine. 








A reminiscent sketch of Dean Stanley by 
Thomas Haghes will shortly appearin Hur- 
per’s Magazine. The October number of that 
publication will contein the first of a series of 
papers by Joseph Hatton on “ Journalistic 
London.” 


Early in September A. C. Armstrong & Son 
will publish two children’s books, illustrated 
with colored plates—‘ Shakspearian Tales in 
Verse,”” by Mrs. Valentine, and “The May 
Blossom; or, the Princess and Her People.” 


Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, the historian of New 
York City, has engaged to write the ‘‘ Young 
Folks’ History of New. York’ for the “ Great 
Cities of the World Series ”’ of Estes & Lauriat. 


Mr. J. C. Harris, the author of “ Uncle 
Remus,”’ has written a story of Southern life, 
which will probably appear in Seribner and 
subsequently be published in book form. 


“De Quincey,” by Professor Masson, and 
“Charles Lamb,”’ by the Rev. Alfred Ain- 
ger, will be the next two volumes of Harper’s 
** English Men of Letters Series.” 


Mies Blanche Willis Howard, the author of 
“One Summer,” has written a new novel, 
which will be published in the Fall, by James 
R. Osgood & Co. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish a volume of the “ Wit and Wisdom of 
Lord Beaconsfield.”’ 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 





School-Girls; or, Life at Monta; Hall. By An- 
nie Carey. author of “The Wonders of Com- 
mon Things," etc. 16mo, P- vill, 292. Lon- 
don, Paris,and New York: Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin nani nerentigere: $1 2 
The Story of the English Jacobins. By Edward 
Smith, F. 8. 8., author of ** William Cobhett : 


a B ography,” etc. 
ry.) 16mo, — 
ateme de 


(Cassell’s Popular — 
pp. :~ — The same. 


Points of History for viene and Colleges By 
John Lord, L.D., author of “ Old Roman 
World,” Pgs i. 12mo, pp. vil, 203. New 
York: A. WasMes & CS... Eo rcsccocciccccccs 
The neenn in China. By L. N. Wheeler, D. D. 
With introduction by Prof. W. C. Sawyer, 
rt D. 12mo, pp. 268. Chicago: 8. C. Griggn 
OD. cccccccccccccecescescoccescececce soevececes 
German without Grammar or Dictionary; or, A 
Guide to Learning and Teaching the German 
Language according to the Pestalozzian 
Me hed of reaching by Object-Lessons. Part 
I. By Dr. Zur Briicke. New edition, revised 
and enlarged. 12mo, boards, pp. xvii, 159. 
BRO GHURG...cccccovccecccsecccvcvesscesssesecesece 
Barold Dorsey's Fortune. By Mary eee 
Chellis. author of “Two Boys Saved,’ 
With illustrations, 16mo, pp. 87¥. Bosto “+ 
Congregational Publishing Society........... 
The Black Speck. A Temperance Tale. By F. W. 
Robinson, author of “For Her Sake, * ete. 
‘(Frenklin Square Library, No. 201). Ato, 
paper, pp. 23. New York: Harper & Brothers 


“ One of Three" and Made or Marred. By Jessie 
ill, author of “The vires Violin,” 
No. 129.) 16mo, 

pp. vi, 383. New York: Henry Holt & Co.. 
The American ae. Review a Loy ihe 
Rev. H. M. Baum. ly, 1 No. 8v0, 
pp. 8 800. ed Tet: 1. Church Re- 
ew Pres: 
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‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. ez 


LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND TRAVEL. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CONTAINING : 1. A GLIMPSE OF THE CU 2 ey 


LAND BORDER .Second and Comer 
Rose G. oe. ent rare 
Davis. ILLUsT _ RIos- 
ITIES. x¥ “Rats. Fel ix LS. aa. 5 
—4. TH . By Sherwood Bon- 
ner. feces TED. ves POEM By Mary A 
DeVere.—6. A FTERNOON IN WEST JAALA 
Lo offn Jones.—7. TH F 








Aneo- 
An Adventure witha 
ond; A A oe Compliment. —16. LITERATURE 


A CHARMING NEW SERIAL STORY, 
The Valcours, 


by SHERWOOD BONNER, 
is Commenced in this Number. 





For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 

Terxs: Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 
25 cents. CLUB RATES P Three e Copies, TBO, Five - 
Copies, $11. 50; Ten Copies, with an extra copy to the 


club getter, 
Ss “NomBer mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
20 cents. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











In great varieties a styles of binding. 
ford” editions. 








REVISED 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


OXFORD EDITIONS. 


Authorized b: merican Committee of yo 
Ask for “O2- 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
_ 4 Bleecker Street, New York. 


z 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N.Y, 


_ 2 CARTER | & "BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 








~ HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S ACA OE. 





One Year.......... $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKL “ pescennas. 
HARPER'S BAZ “ 400 
HARPER'S FOUNG Ce 150 


t- HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mat. 
on receipt of nine cents. 


HARPER & BROS., Franklin Square, N.Y. 


Cyclopedia War! 





tha cent. larger than Appieton's, 20 
—| famy A s, at a mere fraction 3 ate cost. f- 
large Octavo Volumes, monty 3 20 om. 
aa in cloth binding, $15’; in halt ‘on 
ull library sheep, marbled <dues $3 3. 3, Special afters 
MERICAN BOO 


to clubs. 
Joun B. ALDEN, Manager, 764 condaee New  * 
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30 Love! y Mons Rose and Ass't Chromo Cards, name 
on, 10c. American Card Co., West Haven, Conn. 








50 ‘Caras, re hromo, motto, roses, etc., all new style, 
name on, 10c. Samples 10c. G.A. Spring, New Haven,Ct. 
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EDUCATION. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The seventy-fourth year of study opens on Thurs- 
day, September ist. Examination for admission to 
the Junior Class on Thursday, September Ist, at 2 P. 
M., in the Junior Lecture Room; for ion to 








The Older Pivae Schoen Botan 


THE NEW CATALOGUE OF 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


gives an account of the preparation in the different 
departments for College, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Busi ; and of the course of 

duates of high schools who wish one or two more 
years for general culture before entering on active 








The 1 umber of teachers affords unusual ad 
vant for , students wining £0 to Cy professional 
schools, without going throug! 

Seve young oo », have 


adies, pre already 
with high honor, and others 
“yt t! Institute, with ee 
ys regularly prepas ng 
under teachers of long experience 
this line. 


Extraordinary care is taken in = Pemttesy matters. 
Milit: Drill under competent offi 
The Sourth year begins September 14th. 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


does COLLEGE WORK only. No preparatory 
nor professional school. Three Four-Year Courses, 
leading respectively to the Degrees of A. B, Ph. B., 
and B.S. Numerous elective studies in all the 
courses. First-rate facilities for thorough education 
of collegiate grade, classical or scientific. Post- 
Graduate Courses. Free scholarships for students 
who are both indigent and meritorious. 

Examination for admission on the first day of the 
Fall Term, September 15th. 


For catalogues or for other information 
Address 


Rev. JOHN W. BEACH, D.D., 
President. 











HAHNEMANN 
| Medical College = Hospital 


The est and most thorough Homeopathic Col- 
1 in the world. Twenty-second year. largest 
Clinics. For Catalogue, a 


T.S. HOYNE, M. D., 
1639 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, In. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
(ON THE MT. HOLYOKE PLAN), 
Painesville, O. 
Twenty-third year opens Sept. Sth, 1881. Course of 


study recently extended. ——y | pe A and 
refurnished. draulic passenger elevator. 
To year. For Illustrated quedee 


sie Tuition, . or" 
MISS EVANS, Principal. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 


This rior ed is thoroughly furnished for giving a 
poe ag yy in oan - Eclectic — of 
an 





dy. Om rt. Heated by steam 
oo Miratohod with an elevator. By reason of its 
endowment, its charges are unusually moderate. 


Send for Catalogue to 
Rev. A. W, COWLES, D.D., Pres., Elmira, N. Y. 





either the re or Senior Class, ‘on Friday, Septem- 
her 2d, at 9 a. the same place. Lectures to the 
Middle and venhien Classes begin on Friday, Septem- 

rt 2d; to the Senior Class on Monday. September 
Sth; to the Advanced Class (Fourth Year) on Tuesday, 
Sentember 6th. For catalogue, circular Smepeeeng 
Fourth Year, or further information apply 

Prof. EGBERT C. SMYTH, President of tne Faculty. 


_Aupoven, Mass., August 19th, 1881. 


TILDEN SEMINARY, | 


West Lebanon, N. H. 


1. Full course with Diplomas. 

2. Elective course with Certificates. 

3. Prenares for Smith and Wellesley without ex- 
aminations. 


TEN PERMANENT TEACHERS, 


Modern methods in Languages and Natural Sciences, 
Special attention to Music and Painting. Regular 
Gymnastic practice. Steam heat. 


27th Year begins September 12th. 
For all information please to address 


E. HUBBARD BARLOW. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


ASELECT FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
(1855) Auburn, N. Y. (1881) 


NTELLIGENT PARENTS hesitate in subjecting 
delicate girls to the hazardous transition from the 
home life to the Seminary or the College. They ask for 
some plan of culture combining the best educational 
advantages with an entire freedom from the more 
objectionable features of boarding school experience. 
This Institution assumes to meet this urgent demand. 
Its distinguishing characteristics invite the discrimt- 
nating judgment of the most exacting Patrons of Lit- 
erary Institutions. Catalogues, with Curriculum and 
Patron References and stating the special provision 
for health and recreation of boarding pupils, sent on 
applic — to 
ORTIMER L. BROWNE, A. M., Principal. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York City. 
The next Term will beste \ Wetnastng, © ops. 88 
Students entering wi aculty ry the 
President's room, No. 9 ew Place, at 10 4. 
Booms will be drawn at 2 P. 

Thomas 8. Hastings, Dp D., who succeeds the 
late. Rev. Dr. Adams as Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, 
will deliver his inaugural oe! in the Seminary 
chapel, Thursday, Sept. 22d, at 8 P. 

By order of the Facul a 
New York, August 15th, 1981. 











ARENTS in search of scnoors for their children 
sail find prospectuses of the BEsT in the country in 
nckney’s Scheel apa College Directory 

er. 
as office, free; by mail, 6c. SPECIAL CATALOGUES of 
e best schools furnished gratis. COTESWORTH 


PINGENET S Agency for Schools aa ‘Teachers, Domes- 
tic Building. Broadway and 14th Street, New York. 
BORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Location delightful and very healthful. Su or 
facilities in Music, Art. French, and German. not 
fail soe consult our catalogue. Address 
Rev. WM. C. BOWEN, A.M., Pres’t, Bordentown, N. J. 


Boston University Law School 


Opens October 5th, 1881. Address the Dean, 


E. H. BENNETT, LL.D., 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 











DR. WARRING’S POUGHK EEPSIE MIL- 
ITARY INSTITUTE. 

B. J. Lossing, the historian, writes: ‘‘For years be- 

fore our son was under _—. care, I knew from = 

rents ann 5 gh the value of your training of the 


VAS Po Brmtsh ile cE, 


EDUCATION iff 

a AY, Examinations! aor entrance, Sept. 1 
ogues sent on application to 

Wy. L.. DEAN, Registrar. 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE. 
Both sexes. Hest building of its class ; heated by 
steam; gas-lighted; with mountain spring water 
throughou 





t. Refinement, culture, thoroughness. Close 


attention to morals and health. Patronized widely 





by yooans, ministers and x4 en. Catal e free. 
Rev. H. WHITNEY, D.D., President, etts- 
town, ooo. bs 
IVERVIEWA ADEMY 
SEPSIE, N. Y., 
with U. &. Militasy” — rtment. A thoroughgoing, 


wide-awake school for boys, combining ~~ Mil- 
itary Drill, and Recreation in due proportion. 
Catalogue, with Chart of College Requisitions, sent 


on application. 
OTIS BISBER, A. M., Principal. — 
GRANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Full corps of instructors to *. ie bove for college or 


business. Send for Year-book. ont eqns Sept. 7th. 
EMERSON G. CLARK, A. wt Principal 











MIn6 DeBRUYN KOPS and MISS KEITH. 
37 East 38th St. (formerly 277 Madison Ave.) 
will reopen their French Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies, with ee, Sept. 29th. 
Applications t by letter till Sept. 1s 


IRVING 2 INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN, wT. 
repares for College or Business. Twent; ‘ath year 
Begins September 14th. For circulers ad 
Db. A Rowe. 't Principals 








i, LLEY SEMINARY, Ful ton, Oswego Co., 
a N. Y. Boarding School for both sexes. Denies 5th 





to Students of 
THE Ary, Stony 
of the New England CONSE ATORY and 
College of Music is sent FREE. Apply to 
TOURJEE, Mosic Hat, Boston, Mass. 


AMER. SCHOOL INST ee Estab. 1855. 
e Educational Lusinesss Bureau, 





perties 
ERHORN, “3 M., Secretary, 
7 East ee St.. near Fifth 'Avenue, New 


The Illinois ., Conservatory of Music. 
—— at Th. 





In facilities tor Musi culture ‘in every d 
mont this Coll exe a is un surpasses 
merica. For os 


SANDERS, Rass. all 


MOUNT Hor, YORE SEMINARY, 

Four years’ course for Women. Observatory, cabi- 

nets, and art a. Library of 10,000 vols. rd 

and vultion: s A 

MISS WARD. Principal South Hadley, Mass. 

~ Collegiate and Commercial Institute, New 
— Conn. General Russell's School. Preparato 

ceaeee 


college, scientific schools, or business, 
training by military ‘drilling, gymnastics, e 








- E. . 
Ample opportunity for athletic games, rowing, e 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

The sixty second academical year will open on 
Thursday, Sept. 8th. Entrance examination at ¥ a. mu. 
of that day. For catalogue or information apply to 
the secretary, Prof. JOHN 8. SEWALi., Bangor. Me. 








~ FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. Su 
new buildings; thirteen teachers; yA dT and ha 
Sept. 12th. Address Joseph E. King, rt Edward, N 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


. Pant nos SPRINGS, N. Y. 
wen lee begins Sept, 18th. Send fi 
year boo HARLES F. DOW WD AM. President. 


oe FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Will begin ite 47th year Sept. 8th. Fine library, 

laboratory, erie. and cabinets. Thorough in- 

struction. Best_of home influences. Send for circu- 
Miss A. E. Stanton, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE F Young Ladies, 
The 28th years will rill begin Wednesday Ae 1881. 
For Cata’ —— irculars apply to Rev. Gzo. GAN. 

NETT, A.M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 








P - 46th year. Address Rev. JAMES GILMOUR. 


[APLEWooD musi SEMINARY ~ for 
aan S. For Cata- 
ae oft ABCOCK, 
East Haddam, Middlesex Co., Conn. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


~ | “Westen EMPIRE,” 


prope co) 


SE ee esd ond 
every im ecuutily 00. Tei ted. 1812 
‘Retails 268.75 an 


large Pages. 
ining, ng Homestead, 1 ite eta and other Lands; 
tom Prices; Social, Educational sod i Religious 





graphical scholar. County M 
tory in mewn made os 


ransporta 

Condition; Nationalities represented: Climate, Soils, 

ducts, Herds; Wozes, ail Trade: sand Professions; Mercan- 
tile and Manvfecturing B a 285 

Raintalls: Manitoba, British Columbia, Alaska, fexse— 

every section beyond the Mississippi. Sells to every tae 

and secures the most unqnalified endorsements. Su 

tially bound, 10 inches in length and over 7 in width nants 

side mei ves Address BRADLEY, GARRETSO. 

No,  N. Fourth Street, Philadelpuia, Pa, 


—————— 








THE COMPARATIVE EDITION OF 
THE NEW_ TESTAMENT. 


TERE OST sive see oe 
E é “King James” and “Revised Ver- 

‘ N ONE Sione” 1m PARALLEL PAGES. 
OOK. Free from errors. Changes shown 
ataglance. ONLY ONE BOOK REQUIRED. ves time, 
saves labor, insures accuracy, gives a oeyn ng? Sella 
rapidly. Containin 1p00 ges. Price oo oul Si; £1.50. 
NTS HAMBE 
ANDED. st. Louie fas, ; Chicago, TL; Atlanta, Ua. 
of energy and industry ¢ can earn 


AGENTS from $20 to $50 per week in sell- 


ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTORY of the 

Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERNe 

MENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 

works ever published. Send for particulars and terms, 
Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 

5 Dey Street, New York City. 








JENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
88 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 


“BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps 
Samples free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 








sont COMOUNG LA BYGAITUTE FOR 


Poug! All departments thorough], 
haaee’ “Rdenta Br for College. The thirty. 


eighth year begins 14th, 1881. 


ABBOT ACA 
The fifty-third year opens on 1 om September 
ist. For "\aformation and admission apply ¢ to Miss 
PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, Andover, 














FLUSHING (N, Y.) INSTIT TE. 
FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. Boarding school for young en n and 
eased 1844. boys and young men | Tuesday, September r 18th. 
for the best colleges aa ‘or business. E. A. FAIRCHILD. 
gist oat 4 Game ot Pa *eoilege = EXNSYLVANIA MILITARY D 
nee : JA 
Drs Alex. 7, McGill and Jas.'C. Moffat, of Prin é ¥, CHEST ER, Pa. ater Eat ASABE: 
n » Crome Kt 
Np penseigdeneenny ae grees conferred Col THEO. BY YATT, silent. _ 
HOOL FOR YO 
DREN ENGLEWOOD S$ G EADIgs | AND 1841. MAPLEWOOD Ing) Inst TUTE, 188]. 


— ty Ae Vassar aod other < r cllegee 8 
tecor / em, Foren ssar Jt Ry 
ALINE W.STERLING. CAROLINE M. GERRISH. 


LAW CORP Ot. OF TH NIV 

CITY OF N w “On FRSITY OF 
The eicner third annual sess on tae Oct. 

next. For circulars, wexamination pa ss etc. ad- 





dress D. BR. JAQUES, cones 
Broadway, 3. ¥._ ¥. 
WABA ASH ¢ COLLEGE. 


Crawfordsville. Ind, 





Nex! September 8th. Excellent facill- 
ties al students in Preparatory, Scientific, fat Clas 
sical Courses. Expenses moderate. Send f. r circu- 
lars. JOSEPH F. TUTTLE, LE, President. 


CAYUGA LAKE ACADEMY, At Aurora, N. y. 
Devoted to the — mental, moral, and social ed- 
ucation of a few bo c. K. HOYT, Principal. 


¥E SEMINARY, RY HE 
For particulars adddress » ayf YORK. 


ut Fe  Milie A -— 
Sone Pi Ae ae © 
c 











a rare sadvautages i at: a pose jon of" ‘unrivaled 





auty. SPEAR, Principal. 
Ossini 
gest n ~ "Pirercloses "5 neue Sener athe Cireut 
lars free, D. RICE, CE, Principal. 





Drew Ladies’ Semi Y.—Health- 
cob Bomclife Sorsugh: Mudcat ndvsutanen casey 
passed. Ra low. ,~ 3 a FX Smith, A. M. 


Golden Hill sSemina for Yow Lad 
Bridgeport, Conn. Address Miss Emty NELbON. = 


HESTNUT-ST T SE f 
C. 7 BONNEY Siok Ayes 








year Septem 


ST. 
on ich a 
For cirenlars address HENR: 





AW SCHOOL.—Term | 
tion, $80 per yar. 
¥ HITCHCOCK, 8 t. Louis, Mo. 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
The New Sunday Schooi Song Book 


HEART ax OIC. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


i. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation @ 


Heart ai Voice 


They bave secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore epequeled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new 4s cap 
be found in no other similar collection. 
ak R ICE contains 192 pages, (32 
es larger then, the ordinary size) beautifully 
pe —y on ne, toned paper, handsomely and durably 
upd in hoards. 
Price $3.60 Per dozen by express, 35 cents by 
mail.? A single ppecinen copy (bourd covers) mai. 


on receipt of 25 ¢ 
HEA XD VOICE will be supplied by all 
k and music 7 Aa, at publishers’ prices. 


° JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No, § Union Square, N. Y¥.; Cincinnati, 0. 




















For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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“Religious | Hutelligence, 


HOW THE “ MISSOURIANS” DEVEL- 
OP THE DOCTRINE OF PREDES- 
TINATION. 


We have given much attention to and 
full information as possible of the singular 
controversy which has risen within the 
Lutheran Synodical Conference respecting 
the doctrine of predestination. We have 
mentioned the meeting of conferences to 
discuss the subject on the basis of the the- 
ses put forth by Prof, Walther, of St. 
Louis, and endorsed by the Synod of Mis- 
souri, and pointed out the indications of a 
coming division in the lergest Lutheran 
body In this country. The theses, whicb 
have produced so much agitation, we have 
not been able to give hitherto. They have 
just been published in English by a Luther- 
an paper, and the Lutheran Standard, the 
organ of the Ohio Synod, which body is 
prepared to do battle against the undia- 
guised Calvinism of the Missouri docu- 
ment, publishes the opposing theses, some 
portions of which we have already quoted. 
The whole controversy is founded on the 
eleventh article of the Formula of Concord, 
which defines in what sense or senses pre- 
destination is accepted and what errors 
concerning it are rejected. The doctrine is 
not treated in the Augsburg Confession. 

Following are the more important of the 
Missouri theses: 


“I. We believe, teach, and confess that 
God loved the world from the beginning, 
that he made all men to be saved and none 
to be damced. and that he wills the salvation 
of all; we, therefore, with all our heart, 
condemn the opposite Calvinistic doc 
trine. 

‘IT. We believe, teach, and confess that 
the Son of God came into the world for all 
men, that he has borne the sins of all men 
and atoned for all, without exception, and 
has wrought complete redemption. We, 
therefore, reject and condemn, with o]l our 
heart, the opposite Calvinistic doc- 
trine. 

‘“*V. We believe, teach, and confess that 
only true believers, who truly believe to the 
end of life, are the subjects of the election 
of grace or predestination. We, therefore, 
reject and condemn the error of Huber, 
that the election is not particular, but gen- 
eral, and relates to all men 

“VI. We believe, teach, and confess 
that the divine decree of election is un 
changeable, and that, therefore, none of 
the elect can be rejected and lost. but that 
all the elect are truly saved. We, there 
fore, reject and condemn, with all our 
beart, the opposite error of Huber 

“VII. We believe, teach, and confess 
that it is foolish and perilous to the soul, 
leading it either to carnal security or to 
despair, when one endeavors to become 
assured of his election or final and eternal 
salvation by penetrating the eternal and 
secret decrees of God. We reject and con- 
demn the opposite doctrine as a destructive 
fanaticism. 

‘“*VILI. We believe, teach, and confess 
that a believing Christian should seek to 
become assured of his clection from the 
clearly-revealed will of God. We, there- 
fore, reject and condemn, with all our 
heart, the opposing false doctrine of the 
Papists, that one can heecome and be sure 
of his election and salvation only through 
a new and immedinte revelation. 

“IX. We believe. teach, and confess: 1, 
that election does not consist in the mere 
for knowledge of God that certnin persons 
will he saved; 2, that it is not his mere 
determination to redeem and save mankind, 
wherehy it becomes general and extends to 
all men: 8, thot it does not embrace those 
who believe only for a time (Luke viii, 13): 
and, 4, thot it is not simnlv a decree of God 
to save all those who shall believe to the 
en. We, therefore, reject and condemn, 
with all our heart, the opposing error of 
the Rationalisis, of Huber, and of the Ar- 
minions. 

X. We believe, teach, and confess that 
the grace of God and the merit of Jesus 
Christ alone are the cause which moved 
God to choose the elect, and not any good, 
not even the faith which he foresaw in them. 
We, therefore, reject and condemn the op- 
posite doctrine of the Pelagians, Semi-Pela- 
gians, and Synergists as blasphemous and 
horrible errors, subversive of the Gospel 
and the whole Christian religion.” 


Tt may here be noticed that among the 
errors condemned by the Formula of Con 
cord is the following: ‘‘ That the mercy 
of God and the most holy merit of Christ 
is not the sole cause of the divine election, 
but that there is also some cause in us, ow 
account of which cause God has chosen us 
to eternal life.” 

“XI. We believe, teach, and confess that 
election is not a mere foreseeing and fore 


knowing of the salvation of the elect, but 
also a cause of their salvation and of al! 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


that belongs to it. We, therefore, reject 
and condemn, withall our heart, the oppo- 
site doctrine of the Arminians, Socinians 
or Synergists.” 


The theses of the Ohio Synod, which are 
to be discussed at a pastoral conference to 
be held at Wheeling, W. Va., next month, 
define predestination as used in the Form- 
ula of Concord to mean ‘‘the eternal 
decree of God, according to which he de- 
creed, out of his infinite compassion, to send 
to all men concerning whom he foresaw 
that they would fall away into sin the 
Mediator, and to present him through the 
universal preaching to be embraced; to 
bestow also upon all who would not resist 
faith through the Word and the sacraments; 
to justify all believers and to renovate them 
by the continued use of the menns of grace, 
and to preserve faith in them to the end of 
their lives, and finally to save them, after 
persevering in faith to their end, to the 
glory of his goodness.” 

It will be seen shortly whether the Mis- 
souri definition is to prevail in the Synodical 
Conference, and whether that body can con- 
tinue undivided. 

ca 

THER Episcopal Church of Spain was rep- 
resented {pn its last Synod, which met in Seville 
this year, by four congregations—two in Se- 
ville and one each fn Madrid and Malaga. At 
that session application was received from 
five other congregations—in Barcelona, Sala- 
maneca, Villaescusa, aud Zamora—for admis 
sion, and granted, and their delegates took 
seats fn the Synod, over which Bishop-elect 
Cabrera presided. The Bishop stated in his 
address that steps had been taken for com- 
munion with sister Churches, especially the 
Church of Ireland. The Synod amended and 
approved the provisional discipline adopted 
last year, which is designed for general Church 
government, congregations having liberty to 
form rules for their local affairs so long as 
they are fn harmony with the general disci- 
pline. The Synod took up the subject of a lit 
urgy. According toan article in The Church 
mon; 

“This Church has Jacked a directory for 
public worship and forthe administration of 
the sacraments. For various reasons, it wus 
not deemed expedient to adopt the Book of 
Common Prayer, especially as the Church is 
nota daughter of the Anglican Church, but 
is purely Spanish, its object being the refor 
mation of Spain, without importing foreign 
rites and systems, by raising up again the an 
cient, primitive Church of Spain as it existed 
during its period of liberty and independence 
in ecclesiastical affairs, pruning and rejecting 
all those errors and useless oppressive innova- 
tions which during nine centuries were grad- 
ually introduced and imposed by the Church 
of Rome. All these reasons were carefully 
borne in mind by the Synod last year, when it 
expressed the desire to see the formation of a 


proper liturgy by availing itself of materials 
existing in the ancient Spanish rite.’’ 


The bishop-elect undertook the task, and sent 
copies of his work to each of the congrega- 
tions, to be examined before the meeting of 
the Synod. This litargy is to be published at 
the end of the general bases of discipline in 
one volume. 

** The Synod then discussed the question of 
having a confession of faith which should he 
the concrete expression of the doctrines pro 
fessed by the Snanish Church, not only for the 
use of the congregations, but for the know!l- 
edge of sister churches also; and it was resolved 
that, while the said confession is being prepared 
for examination at a future Synod, it should 
stand in the minutes that the actual Synod de- 
clares that its faith isin no degree opposed to 
that expressed in the Thirtv-nine Articles of 
the Church of England. To authorize the 
variona docnments mentioned, the Synod 
adopted a seal composed of the Greek anagram 
group of the name of Christ in the center of 
a Iuminone cross, having at its foot the castle 
and] on, with the words ‘ The Lion of Judah— 
onr Strong Tower,’ with the levend below: 
‘General Synod of the Spanish Church.’ lt 
was arranged that, when the liturgy with the 
discipline is printed, a depntation should ap 
proach the government of the nation, to 
acqnaint it with the existence of the Spanish 
Chnreh and place in its hands copies of the 
formularies mentioned.” 


.. Last week we gave the statistics of the 
Presbyterian Church (North), showing a smal! 
net increase of communicants. This week we 
have those of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, which likewise indicate a very 
small gain. The synods and presbyteries re 
main unchanged in number—twelve of the 
former and sixty-seven of the latter ; but there 
are fewer candidates for the ministry than in 
any one of the preceding four years—viz., 144, 
against 165 in 1879 and 176 in 1877. The de- 
crense for the year was 1. In the item of 
ministers there has been a net gain of 1, the 
whole number befng 1,061. There are 1,957 
ehurches, a gain of 29; and 121,915 communi- 
cantes, an increase of only 1,887. The number 
added on examination was 4,839, a decrease of 
1,081 and of more than 1,400 from the two 
previous years. The finaneial reports show a 
substantial tnecrease, aa in the - Northern 























and 1881. 
1880. | 1881 

En ant «Bee wend 12 12 
Presbyteries 67) 67 
Candidates 145 144 
Licentiates, 7 7 
Ministers... 1, 1,060 1,061 
Churehes.......... ee 1,830 1,928 1,957 
Ministers deceased il 19) 26 
Churches organized | 43) 47 38 
Churches dissolved. | 12, 18 16 
Added on examina- | | 

iinteredasentiacss 6,302 5,920, 4,839 
Added on certificate 8,066 8,614 3,234 
Total of commun.-| | | 

Reese 112,550 120,928) 121,915 
Adults baptized..... 1,947 1,892) 1,578 
Infants baptized. ... 4,565 4,705) 4,143 
Baptized non-com- | | 

municante,........ | 22,52 29,397) 31,254 
Number in Sabbath. | | 

school and Bible- | 

ClAS6OS........+-+0+ 66,624 74,902 74,420 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 4 

Sustentation....... 19) $32,12* {768 
Evanceltatic....... 12,7 15,238 16.47: 
Invalid Fund,..... 9,47 10,384 9,887 
Foreign Missions 99,485 80,577 47,898 
Education.......... 30,089 26.012 51,°83 
Publication .... .... 10,505) 8.796 8/720 
Presbytertal........ 11.528] —_ 12.938 12.930 
Pastors’ S«laries... 512.580) 532,869) 420 
Congregational..... $92,003 336.692) 825.013 
Miscellaneous.. .... 53,208 47,699, 83,688 


ee $1,110,971 $1.082.988 @1.111 °74 





.... The Chicago daily papers print the fol- 
lowing copy of the charges which have been 
presented to Dr. H. W. Thomas, whois to be 
tried for heresy next month: 


“To the Rev. W. C. Willing, Presiding Hider of 
the Chicago District, Rock River Conference: We, 
the undersigned members of the Rock River 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Episeopal 
Chureh, complain to you that the Rev. Hiram 
W. Thomas, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and a member of said Rock 
River Conference, has been disseminating doc- 
trines ‘contrary to our Articles of Religion or 
Established Standard of Doctrine,’ and he is 
hereby charged therewith, as follows: 

“Specifleation First.—In denying the inspira- 
tion and authority of portions of the Canon- 
ical Scriptures in such way as to antagonize the 
Fifth Article of Religion, as found in the Dis- 
cipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Thisina sermon preached in Centenary Method- 
ist Episcopal Chureh, Chieago, on the 10th 
day of October, A. D. 1880, said sermon hav- 
ing been pnblished in the Chicago Times, Orto- 
ber l1th, 1880; and in certain statements made 
to members of Centenary Church, Chicago, 
near the close of his first year as pastor of said 
church ; aud also to other persons, at other 
times. 

“Specifiertion Second.—In denying the doc- 
trine of Atonement, ns held hy the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and embodied in the second 
and twentieth of her Articles of Religion, as 
set forth in the Discipline. 

‘In this specification reference !s made to a 
sermon preached by said Hiram W. Thomas, 
Oct. 10th, 1880, before mentioned, and pub- 
lished in the Chicago Times and Chicago T7i- 
bune; also to a sermon published in the Chi- 
eago Times, Oct. 3d, 1880; also to sundry 
statements made to members of Centenary 
Methodist Episcopal Church ; and at the time 
mentioned !n a previous specification; and 
also to statements made at sundry other times, 
to other persons. 

“* Specification Third.—In my a proba- 
tion after death for those who Me in sin, there- 
by antagonizing the standards of the Method- 
ist Entccopal Church tn relation to the endlees 
punishment of the wicked. This in the ser- 
mon of Oct. 10th, 1880, and.in sundrg other 
statements. 8. A. W. JEWweETT, 

**R. M. HATFIELD. 

“ Cricaao, July 15th, 1881." 


...-Most of the preaching in the Lutheran 
churches in the Baltic provinces is in the Ger- 
man language; but an order of the Czar 
directs that Lutheran religious instruction in 
the schools must be in Russian and Russian 
congregations are springing up. In Finland 
the parishes are notable for their extent. 
Spread over this whole country there are only 
345 parishes. The Lutherans have fared well, 
we are told, at the hands of the Russian Gov- 
ernment; much better, it would seem, than 
the Roman Catholics. In Finland a Lutheran 
General Synod is held every ten years. Pastors 
are chosen by the congregations and are ez- 
officio presidents of all congregational meet- 
ings. The pastors elect the bishops, and 
these, together with the clergy of the arch- 
bishopric and members of the Cathedral Chap- 
elect the archbishops. This chapter 
(equivalent to a German consistory) consists 
of the bishop, the pastor-loci, two other pas- 
tors, a lawyer as secretary, and a notary. The 
Chureh supports a Bible and a missionary 
society. The latter has a mission in South 
Africa, with eleven missionaries. Its expendi- 
tures are small, ~ 


ter, 


.... Portugal has for a year or more been one 
of the most tolerant Catholic countries in Eu- 
rope. Protestants and other dissenters have 
enjoyed a full measure of liberty in public 
worship. We now read in a Catholic paper 
these ominous words : 

‘Signs ace not wanting that the Catholics 
of Portugal, who have been for so long 
tyrannized over by Freemasons, are awak- 
ing from their lethargy. It is now proposed to 
form a Catholic Union, to unite the Catholics 
of all ranks in defense of the rights of the 
Church, and the Congress isto meet again 
in three months, to consider a scheme for 
effecting this, which a committee bas been ap- 
pointed to draw up.” 


..Le Christianisme, of Paris, announces 
with gratitude that nearly 80,000 francs have 
been given by Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, of Massa- 
ebusetts, to various Evangelical objects + 
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Church. We subjoin a table for 1877, 1880, | France. The Protestant Evangelization Soct- 


ety receives 20,000 francs, the Evangelical 
Society of France the same, and the Evangel- 
ica] Society of Geneva 15,000, besides smaller 
amounts to the Interior Evangelical Mission, 
to MeAll’s Mission, etc. 


.---In the past five months the missionaries 
of the American Sunday-school Union in the 
Northwest established 314 new Sunday-schools 
on the frontier and in destitute places in the 
older states. These schools have a member- 
ship of 1,347 teachers and 9,983 scholars. 


....Next month the Pope will receive Italian 
pilgrims who desire to express their devotion 
and indignation at the indignity offered the re- 
mains of Pius IX. 








. * 
Missions, 

AccorpInG to its promi-c, the English Bap- 
tist Missionary Herald publishes in its August 
number an account of the journey of its mis- 
sionaries up the Congo to Stanley Pool, to 
gether with a well-drawn and valuable map. 
The company left San Salvader January sh, 
on their second jouruey, having been repulsed 
onthe former occasion by the people of Banza 
Makuta and driven back. The trip tu Vivi, 
ene of Stanley’s stations, was partly ou the 
river and partly on land. The party crossed 
over to Vivi and journeyed thence, on the 
north bank, to Isangila, where a défour to the 
north, up to Kinkubi, was made, striking the 
banks of the riveragain at Nkassa. Froin thia 
point the journey was on the north bank of the 
tiver to Stanley Pool. At the start from San 
Salvador it was agreed, in view of the pre- 
vious trouble at Bauza Makuta, to divide the 
expedition into two parties—one to attemptthe 
south bank, the other the north. In case the 
former route was obstructed, that party was to 
follow the other on the north bank. There 
seeme to have been little trouble tn getting 
Kroo boys and Congo men to. atart; 
but the usual difficulty of preventing 
delay was experienced. African carriers 
do not believe in rapid traveling. The 
travelers bad no conflicts with the natives 
until the country of the Basundi was reached. 
These people, to whom Stanley gives a very 
bad name, are referred to by the missionaries 
as deserving all that has been said acainst 
them. The latterwere on the watch during 
the whole passage through their country, and 
the Babwende, who were met further on, wou 
dered how the party had been able to cet safe- 
ly out of their clutches. They are an isolated 
people. The natives of the surrounding coun 
try will not trade with them or 4s through 
their country. Nearly everywhere along the 
route the people regarded the missionaries aa 
gods who controlled the rain, and Mr. Bentley 
states that, curiously enough, rain came to 
nearly every- town where they stopped; 
yet, though they were regarded as rain-gods, 
the natives did not omit a single opportunity 
of swindling them. At Mbu the people all 
ran away on the arrival of the party, but cau- 
tiously returned ove by one. These people 
are spoken of by Stanley as being the most 
polite tribe in Africa, and the missionaries 
found it so. When they raised water to their 
lips, to drink, allthe savages sank respectfully 
tothe ground. Near Bateke the first glimpse 
of Stanley Pool was obtained, at a distance of 
about twelve miles. The inhabitants of Bateke 
were very friendly. The meeting with them is 
thus described : 

“ We sat down under the shade of a house. 
One man only was visible. Presently two or 
three more appeared and sat down under a 
house-front opposite to us, fifty yards off; 
then three or four more. They joined the 
others. All wore good cloth; many wore 
brass anklets, bracelets, and necklets. The 
‘toilette’ perfect, although they had had no 
time to prepare. They sent us mats. Pres- 
ently all advanced and knelt a short distance 
off, while one of meaner dress knelt before 
euch of us. Holding out his hands, the palms 


seers, he addressed us with the word 
‘ 


Ydugu’ (brother) We each held out our 
hands reversed, and lightly touched the palms 
of his hands, and replied ‘Ndugu’ and 


clapped hands three times. Then the others 


‘ advanced, and the same ceremony was enacted 


with each, and they retired to the shate of the 
opposite house. A great chase of fowls en- 
sued, and in a short time a few gasping, excit- 
ed fowls and some kwanga were iaid before 
us, and we understood that, as the white man 
had visited his town, the chief wished to pre- 
sent a fowl or two, to make some soup, that 
they might know fhat Mindele cannot ‘sit 
hungry’ in the towns of the Bateke. It had 
been to us a most interesting reception, never 
having met with the eustom before—artless 
and very graceful, Still more we longed to 
see the people at the Pool itself, now so very 
near.” . 

The party reached Ibiu, on the north shore of 
Stanley Pool, Februsry 11th, and crossed over 
to the other side. The people of Ibiu were 
well-dressed, fine-looking folks, quiet, agree- 
able, hospitable, and evidently intelligent. 
The party landed at Ntamo, on the south side 
of the river, some distance below the Pool. 
There they met Nga Liema, the reigning chief 
of that region. He asked them how they 
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dared to land thus on his beach. They said: 
“We came for no evil purpose. Why should 
we fear?” “Good!” said he. ‘“‘Come up 
into the town.’”’ They were not quite so com- 
fortable as they were on the other side. The 
people appeared to be savages, all well armed, 
and the missionaries were not put at ease by 
overhearing remarks that the Kroo boys 
seemed to be salt and savory and that Nga 
Liema was fond of noses and ears. No in- 
jury, however, was done to any of the party. 
The next day two attachés of Count de Brazza 
arrived, and announced to the chief the annex- 
ation of all the surrounding territory to 
France. From these men the missionaries 
learned that Nga Liefna wasa bad man and 
that. he was only an under chief. The head 
chief was Makoko, who resided at Nshasha, 
which is on the south shore of the Pool, 
opposite Ibiu. He was chief of all the Bateke, 
to whom the country belonged. Through the 
friendly service of these men the missionaries 
got off safely, after satisfying the exorbitant 
demands of Nga Liema forcloth. Their stay 
at Nshasha was very short, for the people 
were very hostile. Makoko would do nothing 
in the Count’s absence, and the party recrossed 
to Ibiu and set o:t on their return journey, 
which was quite rapid. 


.- There is in Imerina, the central province 
of Madagascar, a sufficiently stringent pro- 
hibitory law, if it shall be enforced. It has 
just been promulgated. Under a penalty of a 
fine of ten oxen and ten dollars, it prohibits 
the manufacture and sale of rum; and pun- 
ishes with lighter penalties those found drunk 
or carrying the liquor, whoever may have sent 
him. If one convicted be unable to pay the 
fine, he must suffer imprisonment, one day be- 
ing regarded as equivalent to a sixpence of the 
fine. Acode of laws regulating slavery has 
also been published. The buying and selling 
of slaves for a livelihood is prohibited. The 
owner only can sell his slaves. He cannot 
send them out of the province to sell them. 
If they are out of the province, he cannot 
bring them back to sell them. 


.-The Free Church of Scotland is much 
encouraged by letters from its East Africa 
Mission, on Lake Nyassa, giving information 
of the baptism of the first convert. Eight 
couples have recently been married, of whom 
all but four have been taught to read and 
write. 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 4th. 
THE COMM4™'DMENTS.—Ex. xx, 12—21 





Notes.—The remaining six commandments 
have relation to duties to fellow-men, as the 
first four had to duties toward God. 
‘* Honor thy father and thy mother.’’—Parents 
come next to God; therefore, the duties to- 
ward them come first. ** That thy days 
may be long upon the land.’—This refers first 
to length of possession of the Holy Land by 
the nation. If a people shows great respect 
to parents, it will have the other virtues which 
insure permanence. “* Thou shalt not kill.” 
This is properly regarded as the chief and 
irremediable crime against one’s neighbor, and, 
therefore, comes next. “ Thou shalt rot 
commit adultery..”,°—This forbids the great 
crimes against the family, especially liviug as 
husband or wife with those to whom one is 
not married. The prohibition, as explained by 

















our Lord, includes all lustful thoughts and 
deeds. “* Thou shalt not steal.””"—Not merely 


forcible robbery, but all dishonesty is here 
forbidden. ‘* Thou shalt not bear false 
witness,”"—The sin is in the falsehood. All 
lying is forbidden. “* Thou shat not covet.” 
—This commandment goes to the root of the 
sin and includes all wrong desires. , 

Instruction.—The oldest nation on the earth 
is the Chinese, and they have for thousands of 
years been pre-eminent for their devotion to 
their parents. That is their chief religion—to 
honor their parents and worship them after 
their death. The promise of long life has been 
fulfilled to them as a nation. 

We are told that the fifth is the first com- 
mandment with promise. It is a promise that 
we all can attain. 

Honoring parents includes obedience, love, 
care, respectful language toward them, excus- 
ing their faults, supporting them gladly and 
tenderly when old. 

Similar duties are to be practiced toward 
other superiors, in state and church. Those 
who are set to rule or lead in the Church 
should receive honor, and those who are set 
over us in the state should receive obedience. 

Parents should so behave as to deserve 
honor. 

Murder isa terrible sin, because it extin- 
guishes a life on the earth which cannot be re- 
called and sends a soul before its God. 

Murder is properly punished with death. It 
is a crime that must be sternly prevented. 
Taking life in punisbment for murder is no 
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disobedience of this command, for it was com- 
manded in the same Jewish law which in- 
cluded this sixth commandment. 

If taking life unlawfully is a breach of this 
commandment, so is any occupation which 
destroys or shortens life maliciously or selfish- 
ly. The man who sells iutoxicating liquors or 
adulterates food; the nurse who gives children 
soothing syrup, to keep them quiet; those 
who engage in dangerous sports, like pugilis- 
tic contests, which endanger life, are guilty of 
breaking this commandment. 

Our Saviour says that anger is a breach of 
this commandment. The reason fs, because 
anger is malicious and desires to do an injury 
to the person, and one who is very angry is 
likely to strike a dangerous blow. The sin 
of murder is in the malice. 

The family relation is based on the sanctity 
of the family in which there shall be one hus- 
band and one wife. Whatever destroys or en- 
dangers the purity of the family is a deadly 
sin and a terrible danger. 

You can expect little good of one who loves 
coarse, vulgar language or filthy stories, 
Above all, boys should be taught by their pa- 
rents that one who {is not pure at heart cannot 
be manly. Be ashamed of what is shameful to 
speak of or to be known as guilty of. 

Theft is the wrongful taking, for one’s own 
use, of the property of another. This is not 
necessarily forcible robbery ; but may be any 
kind of cheating, no matter how indirect, or 
concealed, or small it is. 

Our property can be acquired honestly only 
by earning it, or by inheriting it, or by a rea} 
present from another. To get property by 
concealing what one has found, or by mierep- 
resenting the value of goods, or by gambling 
or betting is stealing. Never gamble, never 
bet. The exact, honest course is the only 
right one for tradesmen. It is stealing to try 
to misrepresent the valueof fruit by putting 
the best samples on top. It is stealing to 
adulterate food, orto put water in milk and 
represent it as the pure article. 

False witness in court is not the only way of 
breaking the ninth commandment. We may 
never take an oath in court, and yet bear false 
witness. The great sin isin trying to injure 
another by lying, or by not telling the truth in 
his favor. Love your neighbor. That is the 
lesson of all these commandments. Don’t tell 
bad stories about him, even if they are true, if 
you can help it. 

It is not always a duty to tell all you know. 
It may be a duty to hold your tongue when 
folks have no right to know. 

Love is the fulfilling of the whole law and 
especially of the tenth commandment. If we 
love our neighbor, we will not covet what is 
his. Let him have his own, and be glad he 
has got it. 


News of the Werk, 


AN ALARMING CRISIS. 


omguecialbe 

AT no time since the assassin’s shot was 
fired has the life of President Garfield been 
in such imminent danger as during the past 
week. At present, while hope is not aban- 
doned, the public mind has unwillingly been 
forced to accept the sad fact that the chances 
are against the recovery of the patient. 

The first symptoms of an approaching crisis 
appeared on Sunday, the 15th instant, when 
several attacks of vomiting showed that the 
President’s stomach was unable to retain 
proper nourishment, betraying an alarmingly 
debilitated condition of the system. The vom- 
iting continued throughout Monday and the 
patient’s pulse rose to alarmingly high figures. 
The temperature remained nearly normal, and 
subsequently began to decrease, which was 
regarded as an ominous sign of extreme de- 
bility. Nourishment was administered by 
means of enemata, the physicians deeming it 
unwise to tax the stomach whileit showed 
such Irritability and weakness. 

The most absorbing interest was shown by 
the public in the dispatches from Washington 
and universal sorrow prevailed at the unwel- 
come tidings. Secretary Blaine, who had left 
the Capital to obtain a much-needed rest in 
bis own state, was immediately summoned, 
and lost no time in returning to the Presi- 
dent’s bedside. Acting-Secretary-of-State 
Hitt, during the absence of his superior, 
notified the American representatives abroad 
of the unfavorable change in the President’s 
condition, and messages of condolence and 
solicitous inquiry followed from the rulers of 
foreign nations. It was reported in England 
that President Garfield had died and two of 
the Liverpool journals announced the fact and 
published obituary notices. 

On Wednesday, the 17th,a slight improve- 
ment showed itself in the conditicn of the suf- 
fering patient, and the nation once more be- 
gan to hope that his life would yet be spared. 
Slight quantities of liquid nourishment were 
administered during the day and no vomiting 
followed, showing that the stomach had re- 








cuperated in some degree from its great weak- 
ness. The pulse abated, while the tempera- 
ture increased, showing an encouraging sign 
of returning strength. The wound appeared 
to be in a satisfactory condition, and almost 
healed to a point within three inches of the 
bullet, while the character of the pus dis- 
charged was perfectly healthy. The public 
breathed freer and the outlook was admitted 
to be more cheerful. Queen Victoria sent a 
personal dispatch of sympathy to Mrs. Gar- 
field, who replied, thanking Her Majesty for 
her kind inquiries and expressing the belief 
that her husband would yet recover. 

On Thursday last considerable uneasiness 
was aroused by a swelling of the patient’s 
right parotid gland, under the ear, which 
caused some pain and gave rise to the sus- 
picion that pyemia, or blood poisoning, had 
set in, in which event thecase would be almost 
hopeless. The physicians declared the new 
complication to be a form of septicemia, or 
mild blood poisoning, and stated that there 
was no cause for alarm through its appear- 
ance. On Friday the swelling and pain abated 
slightly, and the bulletins announced the 
President’s condition to be more favorable. 
His stomach continued to retain the nourish- 
ment administered and the fever lessened to 
some degree. On Saturday, however, appre- 
hensions were again excited by the discovery 
that the wound had not healed to the extent 
it was hoped,_a probe being introduced to 
the length of 124¢ inches. The swelling of 
the parotid gland still continued; but, as the 
stomach did not show signs of a relapse nor 
the fever of increasing, the conditions were 
not thought to be specially alarming. 

The Sunday-afternoon bulletin, however, 
immediately aroused new fears, by the an- 
nouncement that the nausea developed during 
the previous week and so dreaded by the 
physicians had returned, the President vomit- 
ing twice during the afternoon. Enemata were 
again resorted to, and Sunday night was 
passed in comparative comfort, no nausea 
occurring end but little of the restlessness 
which characterized the preceding night. The 
Monday-morning bulletins announced the 
President as more comfortable. - 

At present the situation is most grave and 
the public are fearing the worst at any mo- 
ment. President Garfield is distressingly re- 
duced in strength and vitality and surgical 
skill seems of but little avail. 

Guiteau, the assassin, remains in close con- 
finement, and great excitement was created on 
Wednesday by the news that he had assaulted 
his keeper with a knife, that he had managed 
to secrete in his cell. The assaulted jailer 
drew a revolver, one chamber of which was 
discharged in the struggle, arousing the other 
guards, who disarmed Guiteau and removed 
him to another cell. 

The President’s condition is stated to be 
more favorable as we go to press. There has 
been no return of nausea and he is resting 
quietly, the stomach retaining the slight por- 
tions of nourishment that have recently been 
given him. 





Tue Land Bill, which has for months been 
the subject of much eloquent and excited de- 
bate in the British Parliament, has finally 
passed both houses and become a law. This 
result was effected by a compromise, Mr. 
Gladstone yielding some of the points de- 
manded by the Peers, but rejecting many of 
their sweeping amendments. Lord age 
the Conservative leader of the Lords, a 
to this compromise and on Tuesday last 
week the bill was passed. The extremists of 
both parties condemn the surrenders of their 
leaders, but the action on the whole gives 
general satisfaction. A Land League Conven- 
tion will be held in Newcastle, on the 29th inst,, 
at which Mr. Justin McCarthy will preside. 
Mr. Parnell and John Dillon are expected to 
attend and address the delegates. 


.-The French elections held on Sunday 
last have resulted in a victory for Gambetta’s 
party, but the majorities are very small and it 
is admitted that he has narrowly escaped de- 
feat. So far, news has been received from 
almost exclusively Republican districts, but 
one Conservative’s election being reported. 
The Tunisan invasion still continues in a desul- 
tory way, but with the settlement of the 
election difficulties interest in the warfare will 
probably revive. 


.-The general elections held in Spain on 
Sunday last resulted ina decided victory for 
the Administration or Liberal party, despite the 
desperate efforts of the Carlists and Conserva- 
tives to defeat it. The registered electors of 
Spain number but 1,500,000, out of a population 
of 16,000,000. 


.Trouble with the Indians is reported in 
the » Territory of New Mexico. 
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THE PRESIDENT. 


Te relapse of last week was alarm- 
ing, and the condition of the President, as 
we write, is very critical, if not almost 
hopeless. For many days there has been 
no gain; but, on the whole, a positive loss of 
strength, and the symptoms of the deterior- 
ation of the blood have become marked and 
unmistakable. Weconfess to very grave fears 
of afntal result, which cannot be delayed 
more than a week or two, unless a very 
favorable reaction shall soon set in. The 
fact that food is not retained is even more 
ominous than the swelling of the parotid 
glani. 

In the feverish state of the public mind, 
one thing to be avoided is the tendency to 
find fault with the physicians. They bave 
done all that medical skill could do. They 
have watched the case with unremitting 
care and no higher counsel was obtainable 
than that which they obtained from Phila- 
delphia and New York. If they have 
made any mistake of diagnosis, it is only 
such as fallible human judgment is liable 
to. Their critics would have been just as 
likely to make mistakes. Much to be 
deprecated is the suggestion that they 
ought to have immediately removed the 
ball, by an heroic operation. If the removal 
of the bal] isa first duty, surgical experi- 
ence has not yet learned the fact, and the 
surgeons were not justified in resorting to 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


unauthorized experiments on their dis- 
tinguished patient. 

Let the public mind, while it hopes for 
the best, be prepared for the worst, and let 
it be calm. The loss of the best-loved life 
involves no real hazard to the state. While 
we should heartily regret the necessary 
transfer of government from the hands of 
Garfield to those of Arthur, and should be 
more than ever impatient of the folly- 
which allowed the nomination of the latter 
at Chicago, yet no deep-seated injury, 
financial or political, should be anticipa- 
ted. The circumstances under which the 
Government would pass into his hands 
would scber any man and teach him dis- 
cretion. A personal, vindictive adminis- 
tration would be almost an impossibility. 
With the present state of the public mind, 
an administration which should fail to give 
active support toa suitably reformed sys- 
tem of civil service would hardly be en- 
dured by the people. Let us be patient, 
and hope, and be calm. 





THE EMPTY GRAVE. 


Proresson Kem has made the satirical - 


remark that ‘it is upon an empty tomb 
that the Christian Church is founded,” and 
he might have said more on that point, had 
he considered it longer, for it was on the 
discovery of the fact that the tomb was 
empty that Mary’s trembling and bewil- 
dered love sprang into triumphant faith. 
It was this, too, which gave Peter and John 
their great reassurance when they came 
doubting, and, looking into the empty tomb, 
‘*saw and believed.” Had it been s ill 
filled with the tenantry of mortality, they 
would have returned as they came, and 
scattered to review their sorrow and to 
speak now and then of the lost friend and 
their own disappointment. The empty 
tomb was the birthplace of faith and the 
potent fact that called it into being. In 
the place of death they beheld the angels 
of God. Where they looked for dissolving 
mortality and the dust of crumbling hu- 
manity they found in the well-ordered 
cerements of the crucified the evidence of 
his living and considerate care. The empti- 
ness which they perceived was the tri- 
umphant fact which now struck them with 
more than electric power, and made room 
within them for the eternal hope. 

Watts sings in the well-known hymn 
that our Lord ‘‘ passed through the grave 
and blessed the bed.” He did more, far 
more. He emptied the grave of the dead 
body that lay in it, and of the curse that 
frowned there to meet us. He rose up 
thence beneath the burden of our sins 
gathered on bim, and left the tomb empty, 
because there remained nothing more for 
faith to fear. It was empty of those 
greatest horrors which surround mere mortal 
dissolution; of those fears and terrors which 
the touch of death awakens in unbelieving 
minds. It was empty of that abysmal 
hopelessness as the dark and fated end of 
all things—the awful end which none can 
hope to escape and beyond which they 
that have reached it hope no more. It was 
empty of those grounds of fear and dark 
foreboding which made it the cataclysm of 
buman hopes, the awful chaos whose horrors 
only were real. 

But that empty grave is not to us and 
was not to the loving eyes that first looked 
into it a mere negation. With quick re- 
bound, they sprang from the discovery of 
the vacant tomb to the substance of an 
eterval hope. The grave empty was the 
immediate prelude of an undying faith. 
It was not that some bright flower, whose 
bloom was dear to them, had faded and 
dropped. It was not that something they 
loved and needed in the grave was found to 
be gone from it. Their old affections led 
them to the spot, and it was, no doubt, a 
shock to find that they could not feed their 
senses there once more On some reminders 
of their gracious friend; but that shock was 
the electric flash which transformed the 
natural into the spiritual, that emptiness 
was the great void which was to be imme- 
diately filled with the riches of divine love. 

It was, indeed, a great work, worthy of 
the Divine Hand, to make the worlds and 
fill space with the well-ordered cosmos; 
but who will measure the divinity that ex- 
ercised his utmost capacities to make that 
rock-hewn grave empty? Who will tell 
out the story of love and sacrifice, or who 











will adequately describe that divine power 
which so quickly and so surely builds in 
the heart of the regenerate man the temple 
of faith over the empty tomb? There shall 
it stand and there proclaim the grave 
empty, the sphere of hope full! 
aoe a ——— 


THE RESULT IN BULGARIA. 


THE people of Bulgaria have voted on 
the question presented to them by their 
Prince. The Assembly, which was elected 
to consider the question of suspending the 
Constitution for seven years, voted almost 
unanimously to give to the Prince the addi- 
tional power which he asked. The election 
was as fairassuch elections generally are. It 
is true that two or three towns were put un- 
der martial law, but even in these no force 
was used at the polls. There are no foreign 
troops in Bulgaria to cocrce the people, and 
the Bulgarian army has not been in exist- 
ence long enough to separate it from the 
people. There is no doubt that the great 
mujority of the nation is well satisfied with 
the result. 

But Bulgaria is a country which enjoys 
the blessing of universal suffrage, and it 
must be confessed that even in America 
there is a suspicion that the highest wisdom 
is not always to be found in a majority of 
ignorant voters. In spite of the decision 
of the Bulgarian people, it is still possible 
to regret the change which has taken place. 
It is regretted by many enlightened Bul- 
garians and by many friends of the new 
Principality, even by those who have the 
utmost confidence in the good intentions of 
the Prince. Still others, who advised the 
people to vote in favor of the Prince, 
felt that he had made a sad mis- 
take in bringing on this crisis; that the 
nation ought not to bave been called upon 
to decide between the Prince and the con- 
stitution; that he might have accomplished 
all that was desirable without suspending 
the constitution. So far as we can judge, 
this is the opinion of the English Govern- 
ment and of.most of the liberal statesmen 
of Europe. It is doubtful whether his 
appeal to the people had the approval even 
of Russia. One of the wisest and best 
friends of Bulgaria at Constantinople ad- 
vised the people to stand by the constitu- 
tion, at any cost, and trust to the good will 
of the Prince to withdraw his threat of 
resignation. Hadthe Assembly, chosen by 
the people to settle this question, been com- 
posed of wise and experienced men, some 
compromise of this kind might have been 
possible; but, unbappily, this was not the 
ease. The majority of the members were 
igncrant peasants, who came up to vote for 
the Prince and had no other idea in their 
beads. They voted, went home to tieir 
harvests, and that was the endof it. The 
constitution was suspended for seven years 
and the Prince made responsible for the 
government. The Great Powers, who consti- 
tuted the Principality, looked on in silence 
and so far consented to the change; but, 
should the Prince fail to carry out his prom- 
ises, they are free to interfere at any time, 
and no doubt will do so. 

It is uot surprising that the American 
press has generally condemned the Prince, 
and even indulged in some very uncompli- 
mentary epithets We have unbounded 
faith in constitutions and are never in- 
clined to trust our liberties to any one 
man. For us this is true wisdom, and it 
would have been wiser for the Bulgarians 
to have stood by their constitution; but 
there is much to be said on the other side, 
in deferse of the Prince. Bulgaria is not 
America. Is there any example in history 
where a nation like Bulgaria has becn able 
to maintain an almost republican constitu- 
tion and develop itself peacefully and 
quietly? A nation has to be educated up 
to the appreciation of the bigh privilege of 
free government. It has to learn many 
things by experience. The Constitution 
did not make America what it is. The 
American people made the Constitution. 
It grew out of their experience and was 
the reflection of their character. This was 
the secret of its power. No such thing 
can be said of the Bulgarian constitution. 
For the mass of the people it is nothing but 
a name. For the few educated men, 


especially for those educated under the 
influence of American ideas, it is as yet 
regarded rather as a talisman than a prac- 
tical rule of government. The very best 
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of them necessarily lack experience, and 
nothing but experience can enable men to 
manage the intricate machinery of consti- 
tutional government. The Prince had had 
as little experience as his people. 

It must be acknowledged that the Prince 
is justified in his assertion that the Bulga- 
rian constitution has failed to work, al- 
though this may be his fault, as well as that 
of his people. He does not deny that it is 
a good constitution, in the abstract; but he 
proposes to suspend the operation of some 
parts of it until bis people have acquired 
more experience in the art of government. 
He has pledged himself to secure to the 
people all their liberties, and there is no 
feason to doubt the sincerity of his prom- 
ises. It will be time enough to condemn 
him when he violates them. It may be 
said that, when he found his posi'ion unten- 
able, he ought to have resigned; but even 
those who voted against him acknowledge 
that this would have been a great calamity 
for Bulgaria. It was a favor for him 
toremain. He might, perhaps, have found 
some other way to improve the state of the 
country; but he certainly acted honorably 
and, no doubt, did what seemed to him 
best. He has now assumed a great re- 
sponsibility; but he has surrounded himself 
with good men, and there is every reason 
to hope that he may secure to Bulgaria a 
stable government, without infringing upon 
the liberties of the people. 

Much gill depend upon the success of 
the efforts which must be made to improve 
the moral and intellectual condition of the 
people. No nation in the world has made 
more progress within the last thirty years 
than Bulgaria; but everything had to be 
done. When the Russian War.commenced, 
the work of education had made but little 
progress outside the towns. It had hardiy 
begun among the peasants in the villages, 
and they are now very much what thay 
have been for centuries under Turkish rule. 
This work of educating the masses of the 
people will require all the energy and de- 
votion of the present generation. The Bul- 
garian Church has also a great work before 
it. It is hardly ten years old. It has been 
excommunicated by the Greek Patriarch of 
Constantinople and is now entirely inde- 
pendent. It has been freed from most of 
its secnlar responsibilities and ought to 
devoie iself to the spiritual elevation of 
the people. It has an opportunity such asis 
seldom offered toa national church to adopt 
essential reforms and muke itself a living, 
spiritual church. If it fails to do this, it 
will lose its influence over the people. 

The future of Bulgaria does not depend 
upon a suspended constitution or the good 
willof aprince. It depends upon the de- 
velopment of the Bulgariad people in intel- 
ligence and Christian character. Tke raw 
material is good. The development has 
commenced and made progress in the right 
direction. The outlook is hopeful. If 
true toitself, this race is to rule the Balkan 
Peninsula; but there are years of struggle 
and conflict before it. Atheists, Nihilists, 
and Jesuits have not been slow to discover 
that here is a point of the greatest strategic 
importance and they are doing their best 
to secure it for themselves. Bulgaria has 
far more to fear from them than from the 
temporary suspension of her constitution 
or any possible usurpation of power by, 
Prince Alexander. 





INTERNATIONAL EXTRADITION. 


Mr. Leo Hartmann, the Russian Nibil- 
ist, who recently fled to Canada, last week 
returned to this city, and, in a letter pub- 
lished in The Herald, announced his readi- 
ness to test the question wheiher the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would deliver 
him up to the authority of Russia, as a 
fugitive from justice, in the event that the 
latter should prefer a request to this effect. 
The crime, on account of which he antici- 
pates that such a request may be made, is 
his participation in the Moscow railway- 
explosion, which was designed to kill the 
late Czar, but which failed of this purpose 
and resulted in the death of a number of 
other persons. The ground upon which 
he places his exemption from extradition 
for this offense is that the crime is of a 
political nature, and that it is contrary to 
the settled policy of nations to deliver to 
each other criminals charged with such 
offenses. Mr. Hartmann is entirely correct 
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in the latter of these propositions. Wheth- | ‘‘ The authority of the Executive to abridge 


er his offense comes under the category of 
* political crimes,” as understood among 
nations, is by no means so clear. He in- 
tended to procure the death of the Russian 
Ozar, for revolutionary purposes, and, in 
seeking to carry out this design, he caused 
the death of several other persons. The 
death of the actual victims was practically 
by an act of murder. 

The Government of the United States 
and that of Russia have not entered into 
any treaty with each other on the subject 
of extradition; and, hence, in the event 
that the latter should prefcr a request for 
the extradition of Hartmann, the question 
would arise whether the President, in the 
absence of such a treaty, is authorized to 


‘deliver up fugitive criminals to other gov- 


ernments for avy offense, no matter whether 
it be political or otherwise. Mr. Hartmann, 
in his letter, makes no reference to this 
question; yet, should his extradition be re- 
quested by Russia, this would be the strong 
point of defense in his case. Dr. Spear, in 
his ‘‘ Law of Extradition,” discusses this 
question at large, and comes to the conclu- 
sion that, except as empowered by treaty 
stipulations, and the laws of Congress in 
pursuance thereof, the President has 10 
authority to order the arrest and delivery 
of anybody as a fugitive crimina! at the 
request or demand of a foreign government. 
This position, if correct, at once settles the 
question in respect to Hartmann and every 
parallel case. . 

The law of Congress relating to this sub- 
ject, originally enacted in 1848, confines 
all its provisions to cases arising under ex- 
tradition treaties, and expressly declares 
that these provisions sball be operative 
only during the existence of such treaties. 
There is no doubt that the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, has 
power to make extradition treaties with 
other countries, and none that Congress 
may legislatively provide for their execu- 
tion. There is, however, not « word in the 
Constitution or in any Jaw of Congress 
which authorizes the President, in the ab- 
sence of an extradition treaty, to deliver 
fugitive criminals to other governments. 
Congress, as Attorney-General Cushing 
declares, derives its power to legislate on 
the subject from the existence of such a 
treaty (6 Op. Att.-Gen., 155). And, if the 
power of Congress be thus derived and 
limited, then, surely, the President, with no 
treaty and no law giving bim the author- 
ity, has no power to order the arrest and 
delivery of a fugitive criminal from a for- 
eign country. 

The Attorncy-Generals of the United 
States have repeatedly expressed their 
official opinions on this subject; and, with 
the single exception of Attorney-General 
Lee, in 1797, their uniform doctrine has 
been that extradition is not lawful except 
as provided for by treaty. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Taney said that, in the absence of such 
a provision, ‘it has always been held that 
the President possesses no authority to de- 
liver up the offender” (2 Op. Att.-Gen., 
509). Atturney-General Cushing said: ‘* It 
is the established rule of the United States 
neither to grant nor ask for the extradition 
of criminals, as between us and any foreign 
government, unless in cases for which 
stipulation is made by express convention.” 

The same doctrine has been asserted by 
the courts of this country when they have 
had occasion to consider the subject. 
Judge Barbour, who subsequently became 
one of the justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, said, in 1835: ‘‘Iam 
of opinion that, without a treaty stipula- 
tion, this Government is not under any ob- 
ligation to surrender a fugitive from justice 
to another government for trial.” The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the 
Matter of Metzger, 5 How., 176, said: *‘ The 
surrender of fugitives from justice is a 
matter of conventional arrangement be- 
tween states, as no such obligation is im- 
posed by the law of nations.” The Court 
of Appeals of this state and also that of 
Keniucky have taken the same ground. 
The judicial mind of the country limits in- 
ternational extradition to cases for which 
express provision has been made by treaty 
and, of course, excludes all other cases. 

Mr. Bancroft Davis, at the time Acting 
fecretary of State, thus stated the Ameri- 
can doctrine in the case of Carl Vogt: 


personal liberty within the jurisdiction 
of the United States and to surrendera 
fugitive from justice, in order that he 
may be taken from their jurisdiction, is 
derived from the statutes of Congress, which 
confer that power only in cases where the 
United States are bound by treaty to sur- 
render such fugitivesand have a reciprocal 
right to claim similar surrender from an- 
other power. I am, therefore, constrained 
to decline to comply with your request for 
the surrender of Carl Vogt” (‘‘ Foreign Re- 
lations of the United States,” 1873, Vol. I, 
p. 81). The exception to the doctrine here 
stated is furnished by the case of Arguelles, 
who was surrendered to Spain in the ab- 
sence of any extradition treaty. This ex- 
ception we regard as a glaring violation by 
the Executive Department of the Govern- 
ment of the well-settled doctrine of this 
country, which we hope never to see re- 
peated. It has nocther character than that 
of kidnapping, and is one of the very 
worst precedents ever set by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

We have no sympathy with Mr. Hart- 
mann or any of his plots; yet we protest in 
advance against any usurpation of power 
by the Executive of this Government for 
the sake of bringing him to justice. The 
theory that any person, peacefully coming 
within the jurisdiction and protection of 
our laws and committing no offense against 
them, may, in the absence of any treaty or 
law of Congress authorizing his extradition 
on the charge of crime made by a forcign 
government, be denied the right of unmo- 
lested asylum, at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, assigns to his 
office the prerogatives of an absolute despot. 
No such power inheres in the office and 
no such power can be exercised except by 
a gross usurpation. Hartmann cannot be 
arrested for the purpose of extradition, ex- 
cept by a legal warrant; and it so happens 
that Congress has given no authority to the 
President and none to any court of justice 
to issue a warrant for this purpose, except 
in cases provided for by treaty. 

If, then, Russia makes a request for the 
extradition of Hartmann, it will be the duty 
of the Government to decline compliance 
therewith. The one sufficient reason for 
this course is the simple fact that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has no authority 
to comply with the request. If Russia de- 
sires to extradite fugitive criminals from 
this country who are offenders against her 
laws, then she must provide for the result 
by the proper treaty stipulations. 





THE PARSON’S DISCOVERY. 


A YOUNG minister went to bis first parish 
and began to study his field. He found 
that, in spite of three years of hard study 
at the seminary, he had to begin all over and 
learn what was required. He wanted to be 
useful and to make the people as much 
more Christian as he could. He was anx- 
ious just at that time to enlighten their 
minds on the slavery question and to do 
something for temperance. There were 
some fine fellows in the parish who were 
getting drowned in their cups. The young 
ladies were abstinent enough; but what 
was intemperance in the boys was levity 
and frivolity in the girls, and, as he looked 
over the country parish, darkness and dead- 
ness lay on the face of the deep. But it 
was a strict people, very strict, indeed, in 
their ideas and practices—stricter, perhaps, 
than the parson. At least, he felt so, and 
it troubled him to observe the fact, and, 
worse than all, to observe that he could 
not with good conscience stiffen himself up 
on the points of difference. 

There was a trouble somewhere, at all 
events, and he tried bard to believe that it 
lay in himself—in his defects and short- 
comings. He prayed and he wept. No 
anchorite in his cell was harder with him- 
self than he. It was a bitter, cruel strug- 
gle, and to this day no one in all the world 
has heard the pathetic story; but there 
came a change, and it came thus. 

One day, high up in the mountain farms, 
where he was searching on foot in the 
fields for a member of his flock, he came 
upon what he had never seen before and 
has never since seen exactly as at that pur- 
ticular spot—a very big pasture-lot, with 








fence and wall pretty much down on all 
sides, but the regular entrance guarded 





with new posts and five bars. The well- 
worn cattle-paths went in and out through 
that barricade, five bars high, and at tbat 
particular moment the cattle were gathered 
there for some one to let them out, though 
the fence was down around the whole fifty 
acres and there was no good in the five 
bars except as they lay across the habits of 
the herd. 

The pastor found his parishioner, and he 
fouad more. He found the key to his par- 
ish; for it flashed on him in a moment that 
the trouble with the pasture was the trouble 
of the parish—the fences were down, but 
the people relied on the bars at the gate, 
five bars high, to keep the cattle in. 

He counted up the parish-bars, as he 
walked home. There was Sabbath and 
Sabbath-keeping, an excellent piece of 
good timber at the bottom; and church and 
churchgoing in good order for the next. 
Bar No. Three. was theological orthodoxy, 
the strong stick in the whole barrier. Then 
followed the good bar of temperance, a 
very stiff piece of stuff, very much insisted 
on in the church; and allthe more because 
just at that point a good many of the herd 
had brokea through, and others, who had 
not actually broken through, liked well to 
break the bar and put their heads out 
into the street. The bar at the top wasa 
crooked stick, made to conform in each 
case to the owner’s individual opinions. 
Sometimes it was cards and dancing; some- 
times it was amusements generally; again, 
it was only a conviction against novels and 
romances; sometimes it was some particu- 
lar notion of a theological nature, or some 
opinion to the effect that coffee and tea- 
drinking were of the nature of deadly 
sins, or that mankind ought to feed 
Grahamwise and womankind wear no 
jewels; but, whatever the fifth bar might 
be, the parson noticed that it was always 
the crookcdest and most troublesome of 
the lot, and that the neighbors uniformly 
ovjected to it and the man himself cared 
more about it than all the rest. 

The parson walked home, his thoughts 
running in this picturesque fashion; but, be- 
neath all the figurative part of his specula- 
tion, he was couvinced that be had his hand 
on the essential trouble in that town. 
Everybody bad a great lot of virtues with 
which to barricade his door, but none to 


| fence his life with. The people had con- 


centrated their religion and their morality 
into the keeping up of these bars, and de- 
luded themselves with the notion that the 
whole farm was fenced in. The church 
did the same, and failed to keep the flock 
together in the same way and for the same 
reason. 

The types of individual piety broke down 
of the same defect. The parson saw, now 
that he had the clew, that the real useful- 
ness of the fence was not at the point where 
the bars were set up, and that the real strain 
on the piety of Christians was not at 
the point where they displayed the unyield- 
ing points of their faith, but all along the 
whole circumference of common life and 
daily temptation. He saw that religion, to 
meet man’s need, must be an unbroken 
circle, a circumvallation, and that off in the 
field, down behind the trees, or at the corner 
of the ravine, where some brook cut out a 
gully, might be the break in the consistency 
apd constancy Of character, which let out 
all the good there was in it. 


The parson had made his discovery, but 
he never said a word against keeping up 
the bars; though it was observed as a pecu- 
liarity of his, from that time on, that, in 
going in and out of a field, he never could 
be made to remember to put up the crooked 
fifth bar which the neighbors hated and the 
man himself loved above the rest. This 
habit made him friends and made him ene- 
mies; but the result of it was that many of 
the people got on with four bars, and a good 
many of those who wanted five put a 
smooth one on top, which did not tear peo- 
ple’s clothes when they climbed over. 

The parson never said a word against 
the bars, but he talked a great deal about 
the fences. It was a great labor he had 
taken in hand to get the fences all up in 
that town; but it cheered him as nothing 
he had ever set his hand to did to observe 
how his thought spread and how humbly 
and faithfully the true-hearted people took 





up his thought, how thankful they were, 
how glad, and what a sense they carried in 
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their hearts that he had laid them under 
lasting obligation and had set them to 
work in the right direction. And why 
should they not? for his ministry had 
changed the whole bearing of their religion. 
It had been little more than a depressing 
show, maintained at a considerable sacri- 
fice and with no great profit. Now it was 
a daily blessing, a cheerful, inspiring, and 
life-surrounding reassurance. It worked 
hard before, with clatter and protest and 
grumbling; now it worked like a thing 
in place and there was reward and inspira- 
tion even in the hardest pulls and the most 
patient endeavors. 





CIVIL SERVICE LEGISLATION. 


ConGress, by the ninth section of the 
Act of March 8d, 1871 (16 U.S. Stat. at 
Large, 514), provided as follows: 

“* That the President of the United States 
be and he is hereby authorized to prescribe 
such rules and regulations for the admis- 
sion of persons into the civil service of the 
United States as will best promote the ef- 
ficiency thereof, and ascertain the fitness of 
each candidate in respect to age, health, 
character, knowledge, and ability for the 
branch of service into which he seeks to 
enter; and for this purpose the President is 
authorized to employ suitable persons to 
conduct said inquiries, to prescribe their 
duties, and to establish regulations for the 
conduct of persons who may receive ap- 
pointments in the civil service.” 

This provision, with slight verbal altera- 
tions, not affecting its meaning, is repro- 
duced as section 1753 of the ‘‘ Revised 
Statutes of the United States.” The next 
section of these Statutes, reproducing the 
joint resolution of the two houses of Con- 
gress, of March 3d, 1865 (13 U.S. Stat. at 
Large, 571), declares that ‘‘ persons bonor- 
ably discharged from the military or naval 
service by reason of disability resulting 
from wounds or sickness incurred in the 
time of duty shall be preferred for appoint- 
ments to civil offices, provided they are 
found to possess the business capacity 
necessary for the proper discharge of the 
duties of such offices.” 

It was under the first of these legal pro- 
visions that General Grant, during bis 
second presidential term, organized a Civil 
Service Commission to prepare a set of 
} rules on the subject of appointments in the 
civil service, and adopted the rules recom- 
mended by the Commission. Congress in 
1871 appropriated ten thousand dollars to en- 
able the President to carry the provision into 
effect. The next year it made another ap- 
propriation for the same purpose, and, if 
we romember correctly, it made no appro- 
priation in the following year. President 
Grant called the attention of Congress to 
the subject; but, finding Congress unwil- 
ling to co-operate with him by making the 
necessary appropriation, he finally aban- 
doned the execution of his own plan, since 
which period the Civil Service Commission 
has existed only in name. President Grant 
was not entirely consistent with bimself as 
a professed civil service reformer; and, 
being confronted by a reluctant Congress, 
he gave up the effort, having practically 
accomplished but little on the subject. 

We are glad to learn that Congress, at 
the suggestion of General Garfield, then 
President-elect, appropriated, at its last 
session, fifteen thousand dollars to enable 
the President to execute the law under which 
the Civil Service Commission was appointed. 
We are still more pleased to learn that the 
President and his Cabinet, prior to the mur- 
derous assault upon him, bad discussed the 
matter at various meetings and were en- 
deavoring to mature some plan to regulate 
appointments in the civil service. The 
crowds of office-seekers that rushed upon 
them from all parts of the country, all 
clamoring for appointments, and giving 
them almost no time to attend to any other 
business, very soon satisfied the President 
avd his Cabinet that the patronage system, 
founded on party reasons, is a bad sys- 
tem. All the members of the Cabinet are 
understood to be in favor of a thorough re- 
form. Secretary Blaine is reported as sny- 
ing that his experience for the last four 
months has convinced him that something 
must be done to take off the pressure of the 
office-seekers. Secretary Windom says that 
he is ‘‘ a great deal more of a civil service 
reformer than he was when he took charge 





of the Treasury Department.” He is 


thoroughly in earnest on the subject, and so 
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is Postmaster-General James. All the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet seem to have come to 
the conclusion that the present system of 
dispensing offices must be essentially 
changed. The attempted assassination of 
the President by a disappointed office-secker 
has preached a loud sermon in the bearing 
of the people. The régime of Mr. Conkling 
was never more unpopular than it is to-day 
and the ex-Senator never had fewer sup- 
porters of his régime than at the present 
moment. 

A great deal may be accomplished by 
the President and his Cabinet under the 
law just as it now stands; and yet, in order 
to place the reform on x solid basis, more 
legislation is needed. The bill proposed 
by Senator Pendleton, at the last session of 
Congress, better mects the case than any 
other that has ever been presented to that 
body. We can hardly doubt that either 
this bill or some other, having the same 
object in view, will become a law at the 
next session of Congress, and that both 
parties will favor it. Public sentiment 
now demands a rational and radical at- 
tempt at reform in the civil service, and 
neither party can oppose the idea without 
its own destruction. Guitean’s bullet bas 
awakened public attention to the question, 
and this is just what has been wanted for 
gears. The people are looking at the subject 
with a lively interest, and the ‘“‘ machine ”- 
managers and patronage-dispensers must 
now step to the rear. Mr. Conkling’s theo- 
ries, like the man himself, are out of date. 
The time has come when the people must 
have and will have civil service reform; and, 
if any public man wants to wreck himself, 
he can easily do so by attempting to resist 
this popular decree. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Tue article of Dr. Nevin, which we gladly 
print this week, throws a flood of light on the 
occurrence in Rome on the night of the 
removal of the remains of Pius IX. His ex- 
planation of the cause of the riot ie probably 
the true one. The Ultramontanes, or “old 
* to quote Dr. Nevin, “saw in the 
occasion an opportunity to make a telling 
political demonstration against United Italy, 
and to a certain extent also against Leo 
XIII, whom not a few of them (the now 
neglected favorites of the late Pope) hate and 
others mistrust, as weakly inclined to the 
more astute and far-seeing policy which Padre 
Curci has so strongly advocated, as the only 
hopeful means of re-enslaving the world to the 
Papacy.’’ They, therefore, organized secretly 
an imposing demonstration and entirely mis- 
led the civil authorities, who made no pro- 
vision for protection except for the funeral- 
ear and necessary attendants. They did not 
know or expect that a great torchlight pro- 
cession and a long line of carriages would 
accompany the corpse, nor that funeral dirges 
would be sung in the middle of the night. 
Dr. Nevin brings out this singular fact : 








zealots,’ 


“ Every effort was made, by means of con- 
fidential circulars and personal persuasions, 
to gather to the piazza of 8. Peter’s, with- 
out regard to age or sex, such as could 
be induced to join in the funeral proces- 
sion, and also to persuade as many as posef- 
ble of the residents along the route to illum- 
inate their apartments, out of respect to 
the illustrious and fallen dead. They utterly 
refused to respect the instructions of the 
Pope in the matter, and, when his wishes 
were conveyed to them, answered that they 
were bound to obey him in points of faith and 
worship, even to the changing of the sacra- 
ments, if he so decreed ; but not in regard to 
the respeet that they chose to pay to the 
memory of his predecessor, They actually 
thus, while protesting for the return of the 
temporal power to the papacy, took advantage 
of its now being in the hands of the Italians 
to defy the Pope to his face and utterly re- 
fuse obedience to his wishes.”’ 


This and other facts show what we have all 
along suspected and several times stated, that 
Leo XIILis hindered more in his administra- 
tion of the Holy See by his own advisers than 
by the Italian Government. 


Tr is very curious that we now see she bres- 
bytevian, the stanch defender of th. faith, 
sternly calling to account the strict and highly 
Calv'nistic Professors Hodge and Warfield, oi 
Princeton and Allegheny Seminaries, respect- 
ively, for their letting down of the doctrine o 
inspiration in their opening article on “ Inspi- 
ration" in he Presbyterian Review. While it 
aceepts their disclaimer of its interpretation 
of their article, it insists that it was righ in 
saying that in their defense of inepiration, they 
represented it as nothing more than “ mere 
provideutial superintendence over the produc- 
tion of the external record.’’ It is very evi- 
dent that there is to be in the Presbyterian 
Church 2 full and olaipv ‘iscussior of the 
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question of inspiration, and that not in 
newspapers, but in The Presbyterian Review. 
Such men as Professors Hodge and Warfield 
will maintain the “plenary verbal” theory, 
while Professor Briggs, of Union Seminary, 
will take the position, in which we imagine he 
would be supported by every one of his col- 
leagues, unless it be Dr. Shedd, that the ple- 
nery verbal view is untenable and is not sup- 
ported by the Standards of the Church. We 
are very glad that the discussion takes this 
form. It istime that the Church learned the 
truth, which Dr. Flint so plainly expressed at 
the Philadelphia Presbyterian Council, that 
ecclesiastical procedure for heresy is the worst 
way of supporting and defining such doctrines. 


One of the most vigorous arraignments of 
Mormonism we have seen lately is that of the 
Utah Methodist Conference. It raises the 
note of alarm and calls attention to a feature 
of which we spoke two or three weeks ago— 
viz., the gains of Mormonism by immigra 
tion: 

“The rapid growth of Mormonism in Utah 

is alarming. Itis steadily increasing, mainly 
through Mermon immigration. A large num- 
ber of missionaries have been sent this year to 
different parts of the world to preach the doc- 
trine of Mormonism. The Book of Mormon is 
not only printed in English, but in Welsh, 
Polynesian, Italian, Danish, French, German. 
Neither the death of Brigham Young, the 
building of railways, the increase of Gentile 
population, nor the Supreme Court has ef- 
fected the destruction or checked polygamy 
and kindred crimes under Mormon control. 
Mormonism absolutely controls Utah. Nearly 
all territorial offices are filled by polygamists. 
Mormonisin holds the balance of power in 
Idaho and Arizona and menaces Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, and Montana.”’ 
We have expressed the opinion that the most 
practical and effective way to counteract the 
work of the Mormon propaganda is to form an 
Anti-Mormon Missionary Society, to send out 
roissionaries aud printed documents, to follow 
the Salt Lake emissaries, to warn and en- 
lighten ignorant people, among whom these 
emisearies chiefly operate, of the bad charac- 
ter of the system they are asked to accept. 
This suggestion has been received with ap- 
proval and we hope no time will be lost in 
acting upon it. Let us cut off the source of 
supply while the Government is getting ready 
to deal with the crying evil. It is not surpris- 
ing that such strong language as is used by the 
Utah Conference (we do not quote it) should 
arouse the Mormon newspapers. One of them 
hurls the most terrible epithets at the heads 
of the Methodist preachers ; but that is a mat- 
ter of little moment, except as indicating 
some little alarm at the continued and in- 
creased agitation against polygamy. We hope 
there will be no cessation in this warfare for 
purity until the Mormons, like the Oneida 
Community, yield to the pressure and discon- 
tinue the one abominable feature of their 
system. 


Some of the newspapers in Georgia are ad- 
vocating the passage of alaw by the legisla- 
ture of that state making the propagation of 
the doctrine of polygamy a penal offense. The 
theory of the proposed legislation is to protect 
the people against the invasion of Mormonism. 
We are in hearty sympathy with the end 
sought to be attained, but utterly opposed to 
the means. Polygamy, as a practice, is un- 
doubtedly a gross immorality, which it is the 
province of the civil authority to suppress by 
the proper penal measures; but polygamy as 
a religious or economical theory, preached and 
advocated, but not practiced, does not come 
within the scope of penal legislation. Mor- 
mons have the same civil right to preach and 
propagate their doctrines that Christians have 
to presch and propagate the religion of the 
Bible. The law should protect both in the 
peaceful exercise of this right. To make such 
an exercise of the right criminal would bea 
violation of the very first principles of both 
civil and religious liberty. If Mormon polyg- 
amy cannot be suppressed except by this 
method, then we prefer to let it remain. The 
remedy would be worse than the disease. 

Tue Irish Land Bill has finally passed both 
houses of Parliament. The deadlock was 
quickly broken. Mr. Gladstone accepted sey- 
eral of the amendments insisted on by the 
peers, and the latter made no difficulty in 
dropping the rest. Some surprise is expressed 
that Mr. Gladstone should have “surrendered” 
to the Lords and crippled the bill; but the 
reply is that he did not surrender and the prin- 
ciple of the bill has not been affected by his 
concessions. We do not fully understand the 
significance of the alterations which have been 
made; but they seem to have the effect of en- 
larging the powers of the landlord, without 
taking from those of the tenant. If the Irish 
could entertain such a feeling as gratitude 
toward the English Government, they might 
well be grateful to Mr. Gladstone for his mas- 
terly management of a measure intended for 
their benefit. Much as he has been admired 
for his great qualities of mind and heart he 
has risen bigher than ever ia the estimation of 





the | hiscountrymen. The Spectator gives him this 


high praise: 


“* He has steered the Irish Land Bill through 

difficnities such as no other bill of this coun- 
try has ever encountered—difficulties of pol- 
itics and difficulties of law, difficulties of prin- 
ciple and difficulties of detail, difficulties of 
party and difficulties of personvel, difficulties 
of race and difficulties of class—and he bas 
never once failed, or even seemed to fail, in 
his clear command of the question, in his dig- 
nity and authority of demeanor, in his {mpar- 
tiality in accepting amending suggestions, in 
his firmness in resisting destructive sugges- 
tions, in his clear perception of his afm, and 
his strong grasp of the fitting means.”’ 
Many a great political leader might be con- 
tent to have his name go down to posterity 
associated with such achievements as the set- 
tlement of the Transvaal difficulty and the 
passage of the Irish Land Bill. If the Irish 
will listened to the wise words of Archbishop 
Croke and give the Government a chance to do 
forthem what it deserves to do, they cannot 
but be great gainers. 


Asovut the success of the experiment in the 
Hampton Institute of educating Indian boys 
and girls there can be no doubt. A wonderful 
improvement has been made in these wild 
youth from the West, but a severe trial 
awaits them when they shall return to their 
homes. A number of the boys and girls have 
spent the summer in Massaciiusetts, among the 
farmers. A letter to The Evening Post says: 

“There are seven Indian girls from Hamp- 

ton in and about Stockbridge, Mass., whom 
kind ladies among the farmer families have 
taken in charge, in part as a labor of love. 
They, as well as the boys, are kept out of rich 
families, where they might be petted and 
spoiled, and live with truly worthy people, who 
do their own work and are the best object-les- 
son in civilization that these Indians could 
have. In return for their labor, they have 
their board and washing, the farmers making 
such other allowances as they see fit. The 
party will return to Hampton about the mid- 
dle of September, and about thfrty of the In- 
dians at that institution will return to their 
home in Dakota early in October, after three 
years in the East, under combined theoretical 
and practical instruction.”’ 
Some of these youth who will return to the 
bad influences of uncivilized life in their old 
homes will, perhaps, succumb to the force of 
example and habit in thefr tribes and become 
vagabonds, but we look for something better 
from the majority of them. Many of them 
will stand firm, and, having had a happy ex- 
perience of the comforts and culture of life 
at the East, they will become models for their 
race. 


THe grand jury of Albany County a few 
weeks since indicted Mr. Loren B. Sessions, 
senator for the thirty-second district of this 
state, charging him with the crime of bribery. 
Mr. Bradley, a member of the Assembly, swore 
that he gave him two thousand dollars to in- 
fluence his vote for United States senator. 
Mr, Sessions admitted under oath that he had 
spent a considerable portion of his life as a 
lobbyist, while denying most explicitly the 
sworn statement of Mr. Bradley. The ques- 
tion of his guilt or innocence remains to be 
determined by a court of justice. If guilty of 
the bribery charged, he is also guilty of per- 
jury, since he under oath denied the charge. 
Now, we submit in all conscience to the Re- 
publicans of the thirty-second senatorial dis- 
trict that, in these circumstances, they should 
not nominate Mr. Sessions for re-election this 
Fall. They should, at least, wait until a jury 
has passed upon the question of his guilt or 
innocence. We understand that he is con- 
ducting an active canvass to secure bis own 
renomination ; and, if he shall be successful, 
then we sincerely hope that, at least, some 
Republicans in that district will bolt the ticket 
and put another candidate in the field, and 
thus do what they can to defeat Mr. Sessions, 
even if the result should be the election of a 
Democratic senator. Mr. Sessions, as the 
matter now stands, ought not to be nomi 
nated, and, if he is nominated, then he ought 
to be defeated. 


Tue cablegrams that last week passed be- 
tween the Queen of England and the wife of 
our stricken President were as follows: 


“* To Mrs, GARFIELD, Washington, D. C.: 

‘*T am most anxious to know how the Presi- 
dent is to-day and to express my deep sym- 
pathy with you both. 

‘THE QUEEN, Osborne.” 
The following reply was sent: 
‘“* Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Osborne, Eng. : 

“Your Majesty’s kind inquiry finds the 
President’s condition changed for the better. 
In the judgment of his medical advisers, there 
is strong hope of his recovery. His mind is 
entirely clear, and your Majesty’s kind ex- 
pressions of sympathy are most grateful to 
him, as they are gratefully acknowledged by 
me. Lucretia R. GARFIELD.” 
This tender expression of sympathy from the 
widowed Queen of a great nation, and the ap- 
propriate response of Mrs. Garfield, when 
standing in the very shadows of widowhood, 
cannot fail to touch a tender chord in the heart 
of both nations. Mrs. Garficld (whom the 





President im.nediately arter being shot, called 
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* the little woman,”’ expressing the hope that 
the terrible trial would not break her down 

has proved herself to be one of the most mag- 
nificent of women. The manner in which she 
has met the trial, amid the alternations of 
hope and fear that have marked the Pres- 
ident’s ease, bas won for her the admiration of 
the entire country. May kind Heaven grant 
to her the desire of her heart and spare to her 
the noblest of husbands. Such is the univereal 
prayer of the whole nation. 





Wat more there may be in the buried 
records of ancient tombs and cities awaiting 
skilled disinterment may be conceived from 
the account we print in another column of the 
remarkable discovery, in an almost inaccessible 
cliff cave, near Thebes, of the veritable mum- 
mies of Thothmes the Great and Rameses the 
Great, and twenty-five other kings, queens, 
and princes of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties. Add to these four great papyri, in 
a perfect estate of preservation. one of them 
sixteen inches wide and nearly a hundred and 
fifty feet long, all of the highest style of art; 
and one of them, it is hoped, containing a 
list of successive kings and dynasties, and 
thousands of other miscellaneous objects, of 
the highest archxological value. It is not a 
year since the pyramids of the fifth and sixth 
dynasties were opened, and their numerous 
inscriptions brought to light, which are now 
being published in Paris. It is easy to see that 
the material for the history of the early world 
is not yet all collected, and, if Lenormant’s 
ninth edition of ‘‘ The Ancient History of the 
East,” of which the first volume has just 
appeared, is not considerably delayed in the 
following volumes it will have to be speedily 
followed by a tenth edition, which shall em- 
body the work which M. Maspero and Dr. 
Brugsch are now doing on the last-found in- 
scriptions. We hear from the British Museum 
that Mr. Rassam haslately madesome important 
discoveries, fixing the sites of two of the most 
ancient cities of Babylonia—Sippara (Sephar- 
vaim) and Cutha. It only needs persistent 
and {intelligent excavation to make further 
most important discoveries in Palestine and 
Babylonia, which will greatly illustrate and 
explain the Bible history. We greatly won- 
der that some of our munificent rich men do 
not see and seize the opportunity to give Amer- 
ica her share in this work. The labor now giv- 
ing or preparing to unearth the treasures of 
the sacred sites of the ancient Greek faith fs as 
promising as it has already proved fruitful, 
but especially in increasing our knowledge of 
the great masters of art. It isin history, as 
well as science, that we may expect the last 
quarter of the century to be richin discov- 
eries. 


Mr. Davip Duper Fietp last week pre- 
sented a resolution to the International Law 
Conference, which is being held at Cologne, 
Germany, to the effect that in all extradition 
treaties in which political crimes are excepted 
a provision should be inserted declaring that 
neither assassination nor attempted assassina- 
tion, as the means of effecting a change of 
government or redress of grievances, shall be 
regarded as a political crime within the mean- 
ing of such treaties, and that the privilege of 
asylum shall be denied to the perpetrators of 
such a_crime. The Conference adopted the 
resolution by acclamation. Such assassins do 
not stand on the ground of ordinary political 
offenders, who resort to the right of revolution 
for the purpose of redressing alleged griev- 
ances and exercise the right according to the 
laws of war, but who, failing of success, be- 
come refugees in other countries, as the only 
means of personal safety. Thereis good rea- 
son why they should not, as to the question of 
extradition, be entitled to the immunities of 
such offenders. They are outlaws of the very 
worst kind against mankind, and, hence, they 
should not be permitted to escape under the 
theory that their offense is of a political 
nature. Private assassination, as the means of 
effecting political changes, should be stamped 
out among all nations and find protection and 
immunity nowhere. Every extradition treaty 
should expressly place it in the list of crimes 
for which extradition may be demanded. 





A CERTAIN delicacy naturally restrains Amer- 
ican journalists in treating of such a topic as 
the mail-bags returned from Canada, Our 
brethren over the border are a little sensitive, 
and have the right to be somewhat jealous of 
the bigger country which is proud enough of 
its bigness; yet we cannot but notice the fact 
that it is sufficiently clear that the Canadian 
postal service has for a long while been run- 
ning its mail with our bags, even putting their 
locks on them. There is more mail goes to 
Canada than returns, and the surplus bags, 
instead of being returned empty, were to 
a very large extent used for inter-Domin- 
ion service, until attention was called 
to the fact. Of course, the Canadian au- 
thorities immediately set out to correct thig 





wrong and the bags are rapidly returning. 
The American feeling on the subject is fot of 
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injury, but rather of amusement. It looks 
like discounting annexation. There, we have 
uttered the dangerous word! And now let us 
eontinue, and add that Americans generally 
have no sort of overwhelming desire, from any 
sense of pride or vanity, to absorb Canada into 
the Great American Republic. We wish tobe 
very backward in the wooing. Nevertheless, 
we believe that, when the Canadians wish it, it 
will be decidedly best for both peoples, and 
that the resu.t would be a great increase of 
Canadian prosperity, while the immense emi- 
gration froni Ca@mada to the States would be 
contra Rca Yet the gain would be 
less to han to them and we can afford 


to wait. 








THE murderous assault on the President by 
a rejected and disappointed office-seeker very 
forcibly suggests fhe quéstion whether there 
is not something ‘in our political methods to 
bring such resutts to pass. The inauguration 
of anew President at once sends an immense 
throng of office-seekers to Washington, the 
great mass of whom must be disappointed, 
and some of whom, like this wretch, Guiteau, 
may be tempted to wreak their vengeance on 
the head of the Government. Had he been 
appointed to an office, there is no probability 
that the President would have been assaulted. 
This man had teen attracted to Washington 
by the hope of office, and for weeks had been 
lounging aroutid the Executive Mansion, as a 
rejected and disappointed applicant for office, 
until the horrible purpose was born in his 
heart aud finally carried into execution. If 
we had a rational system of filling va- 
cant offices, and if the election of a new 
President were not regarded as the occasion 
for unusual changes in office, there would be 
no army of office-seekers chasing a new Presi- 
dent, the most of them to be disappointed, 
and perhaps some of them potential assassins, 
that may be tempted to deeds of violence. 
The country has learned to its sorrow that it 
has ene Guiteau. How many other Guiteaus 
it has nobody can tell. It seems to us that 
the terrible tragedy which has just occurred 
at Washington adds a new and distinct argu- 
ment for a civil service system that will 
divorce the service from party politics alto- 
gether, while it gives emphasis and added 
force to all the old arguments on this subject. 
The fight of Mr. Conkling with the President, 
with all the bitter passions engendered by it, 
would have had no existence but for his de- 
sire to be the ‘‘ boss” of the political patron- 
age of this state. Let us get rid of a system 
that naturaliy rouses into activity the jeal- 
ousies, hatred, and evil passions of men, and 
substitute for it that of appointments on the 
basis of merit. 





TusE Democratic Party has never lost a Pres- 
ident in office, and, hence, never had occasion 
to try the qualities of a Democratic Vice-Pres- 
ident when succeediug to the office of Pres- 
ident. The old Whig Party, however, tried 
this experiment twice: first in the case of 
John Tyler, who succeeded to the Presidency 
upon the death of General Harrison, who 
lived only a month after his inauguration ; 
secondly, in the case of Millard Fillmore, who 
succeeded to the office upon tte death of Gen- 
eral Taylor, who died after holding the office 
for about sixteen months. Jobn Tyler, when 
becoming President, betrayed the party that 
elected him, and before the completion of his 
tem practically became a Democrat. Mr. 
Fillmore did not actually desert his party, yet 
he virtually sold it to the pro-slavery leaders 
of the the South and ruined it. Though he 
had professed to be an anti-slavery man, 
he signed the Fugitive Slave Bill and exerted 
bis influence to secure its passage through 
both houses of Congress. The Whig Party 
died in his hands and as the result of his 
policy. Andrew Johnson, succeeding, in 1865, 
to the Presidency upon the death of President 
Lincoln, proved bimself to be thoroughly false 
to the party to which he owed his election as 
Vice-President. For nearly the whole period 
of his service he was in conflict with a Repub- 
lican Congress and affiliated himself with 
Democrats and exrebels. The Republican 
Party happened to be so strong in both houses 
of Congress that it could readily overcome hi§ 
vetoes and carry out its principles in spite of 
him. These examples of Vice-Presidents be- 
coming Presidents furnish an _ instructive 
chapter in our political history. In every case 
the party nominating and electing the Vice- 
President had occasion deeply to regret its 
own choice, and never more so than in the case 
af Andrew Johnson. 


- Several Meth@@ist papers quote with ap- 
proval our remarks concérning Methodist re- 
union. Zion’s Banner, representing the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, longs for 
such a reunion, but hopes it will be arranged 
satisfactorily toeverybody. The chief difficulty 
lies, of course, with some of the smaller denom- 
inations, who think they alone stand for the 
‘whole unadulterated truth and that to give up 





their separate organization and title would be 
equivalent almost to lowering the banner of 


Christ. The Methodist Protestant says our sug- 
gestions “fare plausible and practicable and 
we give our vote for them.” It also says ‘‘ that, 
if the »on-Episcopal Methodisms are wise in 
their generations, they will coalesce. Self-pre- 
servation of their fundamental principles de- 
mands it.” This is simple truth. These frag- 
ments, if united, might be doing ten times as 
much good as is possible for them now, and 
non-Episcopal Methodism would grow as it 
cannot under its present difficuties. 


....Zion’s Advocate is properly sensitive as 
to the Rev. G. T. Dowling’s statement, in his 
article in THe INDEPENDENT on the Southern 
Baptist missfonary case, that he did not send 
the article to a Baptist paper from fear it 
would not be published. Our Portland contem- 
porary regards it as a “ sufficient answer ”’ that 
The Watchman the same week published “ an 
article by Prof. Norman Fox, in which objec- 
tion is made to the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures. With Mr. Dowling, Prof. Fox 
seems to hold the moral inspiration theory.” 
Is this a “‘ sufficient answer’? New Zion's Ad- 
vocate knows that The Watchman and The Er- 
aminer both refused, in the exercise of an 
editorial judgment whose wisdom it is none 
of our business to impeach, to publish a calm 
and sober article on the subject of Messrs. 
Stout and Bell’s rejection, from the pen of an 
able New Hampshire pastor. 


.. The Northern Christian Advocate thinks 
that, in expressing our criticisms of books and 
events, we err by an “utterly utter etyle of 
utterance.’’ Itis possible. Nevertheless, we 
think it better for one who has an opinion to 
express it very clearly and with as few qual- 
ifications as may be. Our contemporary 
quotes our opinion of the Concord School of 
Philosophy, which we have no reason to mod- 
ify—that “‘ the larger part of what is said there 
is humbug and tomfoolery”’"—and wants to 
know “ whether the Book of Job should also be 
classed as ‘humbug and tomfoolery’!”” What 
the connection is between the Concord lec- 
tures and the Book of Job puzzles us. The 
Book of Job is one of the most admirable 
pieces of religions poetry ever written and 
one which we expect to find made a new 
revelation in the Revised Version. We would 
as s00n call Homer ‘‘ humbug.” 

..One or two Hebrew papers cal) our at- 
tention fo the fact that tm an article in THe 
INDEPENDENT a certain insurance company is 
sald to have "‘ haggled, Jewed, and bargained 
and express surprise that we ehould have 
allowed such a term of reproach, derived from 
the name of a people, to be used in our pages. 
It was certainly an error which we regret and 
which we mean to avoid. ‘To use the name of 
a race or religion contemptuously is an offense 
against good manpers, although, in using this 
word, no one thinks of its derivation, and it is 
often thoughtlessly employed, with no consid- 
eration of the offense it will give. For a sim- 
ilar reason, we object to calling a certain dance, 
offensive to a good and pure taste, ‘‘the 
German.” A similar reason should forbid the 
use of the words ‘‘ Romish” and “ Popish.” 
Catholics regard them as offensive. 


..The Jews in’ Germany and Russia are 
entitled to our most heartfelt sympathy. It is 
hard to understand why their persecutors 
should be so numerous and so persistentin a 
country like Germany, and in this closing 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
hatred that is shown to the race to which our 
Lord belonged is unreasonable, un-Christian, 
andunmanly. In Russia it is not so much to 
be wondered at. Russia is not a land of lib- 
erty,and enlightened ideas and persecution 
have been quite general and not confined to 
the Jews. The Government has been reason- 
ably active in behalf of its Jewish subjects; 
but bow much protection can it be expected 
to give them, when the Czar cannot protect 
himself and dare hardly be seen in public ? 


..The Christian Guardian, of Toronto, 
says of the program for the Ecumenical Meth- 
odist Conference : 


‘Never was a program drawn up with a 
more ingenious avoidance of the most vital 
and interesting questions which might possi- 
bly engage the attention of the body for whose 
guidance it was intended.’ 


This is true ; and the weakness of the program 
is due solely to the istense conservativism of 
the English Wesleyans. How conservative 
they are is indicated by the debate in the 
recent conference in Liverpool on the revised 
baptismal service. The changes made in the 
direction of modifying phrases seeming to 
imply baptismal regeneration were not ap- 
proved, but the service was recommitted for 
action next yeur. 

.. Stupidity of pupils cannot be corrected 
by the best school system. Therefore, we do 
not regard the following answers given at the 
examination of the London schools as any proof 
against the quality of the instruction : 

“*The climate of England determines to be 
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many smells and stinks, such as tanners and 
many others.’’ 

“The Old World naturaWy was Europe, and 
now the New World is Europe, Asia, etc 
Buenos is in Germany ; Ayres in France. 9 

“Milton wrote a sensible poem, called 
‘Canterbury Tales.’”’ 

‘*Magna Charta was so that the people 
should not worship the place where Moses 
died.” 

“* Magna Cltarta was ordered by the King to 
be beheaded. He fled to Italy, but was cap- 
tured and executed.”’ 


.... The Rev. W. C. Lindsay says, in The Bap- 
tist Courier, that the reason why Messrs. Stout 
and Bell had their appointment as missionaries 
recalled was simply because it was believed to 
be the opinion of the Southern Baptists that 
their rejection of plenary iuspiration unfitted 
them to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
There is just one way for them to disprove this 
notion, and that is by their going on to preach 
the Gospel so dearly and with such spiritual 
power that tt dhall be evident that their theory 
of insptration does not have thateffect. The 
way to disprove that we cannot walk is ambu- 
lando, by walking. 


.-The Archbishop of Cologne has had, 
says a Catholic paper, a curious experiénce in 
a recent eXamination of children. “Is the 
Sacrament of Confirmation necessary to ealva- 
tion?” he inquired of a boy. ‘No, Mon- 
sigrwr,’’ responded the lad ; ‘‘ but when there 
is au opportunity of receiving it we should not 
lose it.’? ‘* Well said,’ replied the prelate. 
Then, turning to a girl, he asked if the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony were necessary to salva- 
tion. “It is not,’ was the quaint reply; “ but 
when the occasion arises it should not be 
lost.’’ 


..What is the excuse (can any one tell 
us?) for the invariable interludes which the 
organist insists on interjecting between the 
hymns in the ordinary church service? It 
cannot be to relieve the choir in their singing, 
for we know that at evening prayer a Catholic 
or Episcopal choir will sing on for half an 
hour, with no more breaks than another cheir 
will submit to in five minutes. We only know 
that the interlude generally is a chilling inter- 
ruption of the service of song and we have 
eur suspicion that it is an invention of Satan. 


..It may be a little ungracious to say so, 
but the “ Tidings from Afar” in the Rich- 
mond Religious Herald contain more errors 
than any similar department we know of. It 
does barm to the canse to give wrong informa- 
tion. Here is u specimen or two from the last 
issue: thot the Free Church of Scotiand bas 
no other foreign missions than those in India 
and Syria ; that the natives of Banza Makuta 
killed Mr. Comber; that British missionaries 
bave been murdered in New Guinea. 


.. The relatively small {ncrease of member- 
ship the past year in the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational Churches is « subject that ougbt 
to occupy the careful thought of those in these 
bodies who have the welfare of Christ’s cause 
at heart. These Churches have done excel- 
lently in their contributions to benevolent and 
religious objects, but have made only a narrow 
gain in their home constituency. Let the 
reasons be ecarched out. 


.. We said that the Close-communton Bap- 
tists believe that ‘“‘ a special succession, 
through a particular ritualism, is eseential to 
Church order.”? That was not absolutely cor- 
rect, except of that branch of Close-commun- 
ionists called Landmarkers. 
the less logical wing of the Close-communion- 
ists hold to the necessity of the ‘particular 
ritualism,’’ but not to the necessity of its 
“special succession.” 

..-At Chautauqua, the other day, a little 
girl was asked if she were a Methodist. 
“Oh! no!’’ she replied. “‘I am a Brethren, 
and my motheris a Brethren too.’’ These 
were of the United Brethren. At Montreal 
one of the Plymouth Brethren was asked why 
they never spoke of the Plymouth Sisters, 
“Ob!’ was his answer, ‘‘the Brethren em- 
brace the Sisters.” 

..--A church is not to measure its success 
merely by the accretion of new members. 
That church is most successful which culti- 
vates most assiduously the holiness of its indi- 
vidual members. We call a church strong as 
it counts its members by hundreds and its 
wealth by millions. Christ calls it strong as it 
is strong in faith and rich in good works. 


..The Rev. H. A. Stimson asks us to 
‘“‘eorrect the statement, made on the author- 
ity of The Princeton Review in my article, ‘one 
half of the population of the United States 
lies west of Indianapolis.’ Since the article 
was written itis announced from the Census 
Bureau that the center of population is a little 
south and west of Columbus, 0.” 

....Now that the Irish Land Bill has re- 
ceived the royal assent, it is likely that pris- 
oners under the Coercion Act will be released; 
and, if the Irish will behave themselves and 
give the new measure a fair test, the Coercion 





rather unhealthy on account of its having to 





Law will be no longer necessary. What, in 
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any event, is tobe gained by continued out- 
rages and agitation? 

---»Not at all do we mean to speak with any 
disrespect of all the Concord lecturers. Where- 
ever President Porter is invited to deliver an 
address he is sure to speak wisely; and the 
name of Professor Harris is one not to be 
despised, whatever one may think of his 
philosophy. 


.... The temperance advocates in Kansas are 
not trusting to their new constitutional pro- 
vision to stop the sale of liquor. Even in the 
chief cities, after one or two failures, juries 
have been found which would convict a rum- 
seller. It looks as if prohibition would really 
prohibit. 


-+-eThey say that Dr. H. W. Thomas will not 
“run away,”’ but will face his trial for heresy 
to the end. That is a plain duty, if a man feels 
that he hasa rightto hold his views within 
the Church from which they are trying to eject 
him. 


.... The Congregationalist has discovered evi- 
dence that there is a connection between bald- 
ness and heresy. The late lamented Spotted 
Tail, it tells us, remarked that he “ never saw 
a bald-headed man that was not a liar”’! 
...The elections in France last Sunday are 
not as favorable as Gambetta could wish. 
Since the defeat of his Scrutin de liste bi® he 
has perceived @ marked decline in his polit- 
ical influence. 

..It certainly is a little curious that the 
devotional exercises at the approaching cele- 
bration at Yorktown should be put under the 
charge of the Roman Catholie Bishop of Rich- 
mond, 

. The “American Table-talk”’ of the 
London Methodist is very free and often un- 
gracious in its criticisms of American Meth- 
odists, particularly of the official editors. 

..A couplet from a hymn now popular in 
colored camp-meetings is certainly vigorous: 


“Td rather pray my life away 
Than Jay in Hell a half a day." 


..The Examiner and Ohronicle suggests 
that, after their clean score of defeats, the 
Cornell boys, on their return, should make up 
a match with the Vassar girls. 


..Thauks to the Patriarch of the Armeni- 
ans for his kind words of sympathy and his 
prayers for the recovery of the President. 
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Financial, 
THE NEW TAX LAW OF VERMONT. 


THe tax law recently enacted in Ver- 
mont requires all the propertyholders of 
the state to make a sworn statement, each 
year, of all their property, real and per- 
sonnl, to the assessors. This exhibit must 
set forth the property at its full value. If 
the propertyholder fails to comply with 
this requirement, the assessors are author- 
ized to ascertain the amount of his property, 
in the best way they can, and then, as a 
penalty for non-compliance, to double the 
assessment. 

If the people of Vermont like such a tax 
law and choose to live under its operation, 
then this is their own business. They can 
have it as long as the majority prefer to 
have it. We confess frankly that we do 
not like it and do not believe that it is 
founded on wise principles of taxation. 

The law, like the Income Tax Law en- 
acted by Congress, is inquisitorial. It seeks 
to compel, under a severe penalty, every 
propertyholder to make an annual exhibit 
of what he is worth and furnishes a strong 
temptation to perjury. Doubtless, some 
propertyholders will seck in all good con- 
acience to do just what the law requires; but 
a great many of them will put themselves 
into the entegory of ‘‘tax dodgers,” by in- 
tended under-estimates of their property 
or by omissions to make a full return of all 
their property. The law will lead, in one 
or the other of these ways, to not a little 
false swearing, and so far tend to demor- 
alize the people. This was one of the ob- 
jections to the Income Tax Law of Congress, 
and the same objection applies to the new 
tax law of Vermont. 

As an effort to distribute taxation equally 
among all the people, the law will fail of 
this result, by reason of the amount of ‘‘ tax 
dodging” for which it supplies a temptation 
and which will be practiced, certainly, by 
those who have flexible consciences. Some 
persons will strictly obey the law, and 
others will dodge it in every way possible. 
The former will, in proportion to their 
property, be more heavily taxed than the 
latter, and that too because they conscien- 
tiously comply with the law. 

Asa general! principle, all taxes that are 
aimed at property that existsin the intan- 
gible form and, for this reason, is easily 
movable tend to drive such capital from 
the state, and so far tend to defeat their 
own end, while they impair the business 
prosperity of the state. The holders of 
such capital will either quit the state and 
go elsewhere or contrive the ways and 
means of. putting the capital beyond the 
reach of the tax assessor. 

But, should not all the forms of personal 
property be taxed, incommon with real 
estate? We answer, emphatically: No. 
Property that exists simply as evidences of 
rights and claims should not be taxed 
at all. Such property has no reality and 
no locality, except as evidences. It is 
merely a claim to that which has reality 
and locality. Credits are not properly tax- 
able. The effort to tax them defeats itself 
by failing to find them; and, if it could 
always find them, the result would be 
double, triple, and often quadruple taxa- 
tion. A holds a note against B to the 
amount of a thousand dollars, on which he 
pays taxes. B uses the money in the form 
of credits to various parties, and on these 
credits he pays taxes. Here is double tax- 
ation on what is really the same thousand 
dollars. 

The true theory of taxation is to make it 
as simple as possible and limit it to as few 
arlicles as possible, and trust to natural 
laws for the distribution and equalization 
of taxes among the people. The effort ‘‘to 
tax everything,” which is the theory of the 
Vermont law, has never been a success and 
never will be. It always comes immense- 
ly short of its own idea and is neces- 
sarily inquisitorial in its processes. We 
know of no respectable authority in the 
science of political economy who believes 
in its wisdom. The theory of the econo- 


mists is that taxes should be simple in the 
machinery of collection, limited to the 
fewest articles possible, confined to things 
that are tangible, and so levied as to in- 
volve the least possible interference with 
the business operations ov which the general 
thrift of somety aepends. 
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THE MONETARY STAMP. 


Tose financiers who belong to the “‘ flat 
money” school hold that the stamp, placed 
upon money by the authority of the Gov- 
ernment, is the thing which mainly, if not 
wholly, confers upon it its exchangeable 
value as money. They, hence, conclude 
that such a stamp placed upon paper, 
leather, or anything else would have the 
same effect as if placed upon pieces of 
coined gold or silver. They are correct in 
this inference provided it be true that the 
stamp on coined gold or silver is the chief 
ingredient in the money value of these 
metals when coined. If gold is made gold 
and silver made silver, in the value sense, 
by the stamping process, then the s@oner 
we dispense with tbe use of these metals as 
money, and substitute stamped paper for 
them, the better for society. There is no 
sense in using such costly articles as money, 
when cheaper ones will answer the purpose 
just as well. 

The monetary value consists in pictorial 
devicesand words. The devices are merely 
ornamental, asare the size and form of the 
coined pieces simply matters of conven- 
ience. Theterm ‘‘ United States,” stamped 
upon the coin indicates the authority by 
which the stamping is done. The orna- 
mental devices, the form, and the term 
‘United States” have nothing to do with 
the money value of the coin. They are 
common to coins of unequal value, and, 
hence, neither create nor indicate their 
value. The name of a coin asa dime, half 
dollar, dollar, eagle, half eagle, etc. is the 
only thing that remains. And what does 
this signify? Take a silver dollar, for ex- 
ample, and this term dollar stamped ona 
piece of coined silver is simply the certifi- 
cate of the Government that the coin when 
it left the mint had a given weicht, and 
that it was composed of a given number of 
grains of puresilver, combined with a given 
number of grains of alloy or some cheaper 
metal. The term stands as the evidence of 
this fact, and it is accepted as such upon the 
credibility of the Government. Any other 
term, standing for the same fact, would 
answer the purpose justas well. And what 
is true of this term is just as true of any 
other term that may be stamped upon a 
different coin, as an eagle or half eagle. 

Let us, then, suppose the Government to 
adopt the “‘ flat money” theory,and coir iron, 
exactly as it now coins gold and silver, and 
put the same stamps on iron coins. Here, 
for example, is an iron dollar. The term 
dollar is stamped uponit. It weighs 4123 
grains. It is declared to be a legal tender 
for the payment ofa dollar. It is just like 
the silver dollar in all respects, except that 
itis composed of iron. Now, does any man, 
fit to be outside of a mad house, suppose 
that thisiron dollar would, as it circulates 
among the people, be commercially the 
equivalent of the present silver dollar? 
Would it buy as much sugar oras much of 
any commodity that comes into the market 
for sale? Such ought to be the fact upon 
the ‘‘ fiat” theory, and yet everybody knows 
that it would not be a fact. The reason is 
that silver and iron as metals are not equiva- 
lents in value at equal weights. The pro- 
cess of coining and stamping has no power 
to change this reason. The metals thus 
coined and stamped would still be what 
they are and their value as meta!s would 
determine their value as money. 

Try the same experiment on paper, which 
would be a cheaper method of working the 
‘*fiat” theory. Leta piece of paper be the 
exact copy of a gold eagle as to form, size, 
thickness, color, pictorial devices, and 
words. Would this similarity give to it the 
money value of a gold eagle? Such ought 
to be the fact, if the material of which 
money is composed is a matter of no conse- 
quence in relation to the question of value. 
And yet every one, not utterly bereft of com- 
mon sense, knows that it would not be a 
fact. The people, in buying and selling, 
would not treat the paper fac simile of a 
gold eagle as the equivalent of an eagie. 
The great difficulty with the “fiat” theory 
consists in the fact that it assumes value to 
be a matter of legislative creation and, 
hence, that law can at its pleasure create 
value. This assumption iscontrary to fact. 
Value exists independently of law and for 
reasons that law cannot control. The pur- 
chasing power of money is not a matter that 
law can regulate at all. It may authorize 


and regulate the coinage of money, but 
natural laws will settle its purchasing power. 





THE BANE OF MOROCCO. 


InpraNa in the days of “ wild-cat bank- 
ing” had a class of banks that were known 
as ‘‘free banks.” Anybody who could 
purchase $50,000 worth of bonds might 
deposit them with the auditor of the state, 
and get bank-notes to an equal amount, 
which, when signed by a reputed president 
and cashier, were ready for circulation 
and redeemable only at the counter of the 
bank. It, hence, became an object to 
locate the bank where it would be difficult 
to find it, and then Joan out the notes and 
let them circulate as money. The Bank of 
Morocco was one of these freg banks. An 
agent of Adams Express Company, re- 
ceiving a package containing a thousand 
dollars in the notes of this bank for pre- 
sentation at its counter, undertook to find 
the bank. ‘The state auditor told him that 
the bank was located on the Grand Prairie, 
about fifty miles west of Lafayette and one 
hundred and twenty-five miles from Indian- 
apolis. Going to Lafayette, he there hired 
a horse and started west through the 
prairie, with scarcely a track to guide him 
and with the bills in his pocket, finding no 
person who had ever heard of the Bank of 
Morocco, until he reached the little town 
of Rensseluer. From this point we let him 
tell his own story, as follows: 

** Pushing on until nearly night, I saw be- 
fore me two log buildings, and, riding up to 
one, which proved to be a blacksmith’s 
shop, I inquired the way to Morocco. The 
smith told me I was already in the town, 
and L inquired where the bank was locxted. 
He informed me that he kept the bank in 
his house and asked whatI wanted. I told 
him. It wasthen dark and I had noaltern- 
ative but to stay with him all night, though 
he told me his accommodations for travel- 
ers were very poor. He turned my horse 
out on the prairie to graze and I got a very 
good supper at his house. It was very 
warm and he made a bed on the prairie, 
where we both slept. I was a little uneasy 
about sleeping out on the prairie with $1,000 
in my pocket, and he offered to put it in the 
bank, and did so. In the morning, after a 
very good breakfast, we proceeded to the 
business for which I came. He went to 
one corner of the log cabin and commenced 
taking potatoes out of a barrel, and, after 
taking out a bushel or more, protiuced my 
package and sat down at the table and 
counted it. Satisfied he was right, he went 
to the same potato barrel, and soon pro- 
duced a bag of gold, which was marked 
$5,000, and counted out fifty $20 gold 
pieces and handed them to me, and pvt the 
notes and his bag of cold back into the bar- 
rel and covered with the potatoes. After 
receiving my money, I asked him for his 
hill for meals, lodging, and borse-feed; hut 
he refused to take anything, and remarked: 
‘You are the first person who ever found 
the Bank of Morocco, and if you will keep 
its location to yourself I am satisfied.’ I 
promised to do so and left for home. Mr. 
Dunn, auditor of state, told me afterward 
that several persons had tried to find the 
Bank of Morocco, but he thought I was 
the only one who had succeeded.” 

That willdo fora specimen of “ wild- 
cat” banking, such as was common in Ip- 
diana and some of the other Western states 
before the war. It is one of the best spec- 
imens of this sort of bankirg. since the 
Bank of Morocco really had some gold on 
hand with which to redeem its notes. The 
difficulty was to find the bank. The gen- 
era) theory upon which the “ wild-cat” 
banks were run was to get their notes into 
circulation, and then resort to all sorts of 
tricks and devices to avoid the necessity of 
redeeming them. The most of them had 
nothing with which to redeem their notes, 
which appears not to have been the case 
with the Bank of Morocco. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue opening of the past week found the 
money market in its normal condition of 
Mid-summer ease; but later on there de- 
veloped a decidedly hardening tendency 
and for a time a severe stringency prevailed, 
occasioned by the ‘‘bears” in the stock market 
taking advantage of the Treasury absorp- 
tions and the wants of the “‘bull” speculators 
in grain, and by their manipulations man- 
aged to make money practically so scarce 
that the borrowers on call with mixed 
collateral were at one time compelled to 
pay for accommodation 3-16 of 1 per cent. 
per day in addition to the legal interest. 
This figure ruled on Thursday, and on 
Friday 1-16 of 1 per cent. was the highest 
price. On Saturday no commissions was 
asked; but the prevailing rates were 4 to 
6 per cent., until shortly before the close of 
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business the market became comparatively 
easy again and the wants of borrowers 
were supplied as low as 3 per cent. The 
Government bond dealers secured their re- 
quirements at 2} and 4 per cent. Time 
loans ruled at 5 and 6 per cent., according 
to the date of maturity and the character of 
the collateral offered. Prime mercantile 
paper sold at 4} and 6 per cent. 


U. 8. Boxps.—The condition of the 
Government bond market was somewhat 
depressed and weak in tove throughout the 
week, which was occasioned by the strin- 
gency in the money market. The changesin 
prices on the transactions for the week are 
a decline in extended 6s of 2 per cent., in 
extended 5s of $4 per cent., in 44s 3 and % 
per cent., and 4s of j percent. Theclosing 
quotationswere as follows: 
Bid. Aska.) 


4s continued... .101° 
4s continued....101 


Bid. 4sk'd. 
LOli, Currency 68, °35,130 as 
10184 Currency 6s, 06 
5igés, 189], reg..112%% 113 ,Currency 6s,'f 
Sia, 189),cou..113% 114 ‘Currency 6s." 
48,1997, rog....115%@ 11474) Currency 4s," 
48,1907, cou.....1155§ 115%: 

The annual saving in interest alone by re- 
funding the six and ‘ive per cents. into 
three and ahalf per cents. will be. in 
round numbers, fifteen million dollars 
when completed—an achievement made 
without expense to the Government and 
wholly without a parallel in the annals of 
public finance. 

The following communication in refer- 
ence to stolen bonds explains itself: 
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To THe Commercial Epitor or Tar Inpe- 

PENDENT: 

** A few days ago one of our reputable stock 
brokers bought over five thousand dollars of 
coupon bonds, paying the market price for 
them. Subsequently it was discovered that they 
were part of alot which had been stolen, say 
six or eight months ago. The party from 
whom stolen published the numbers and de- 
scription of the bonds. 

“The question now srises: Can they be re- 

covered from the purchaser by the party from 

whom stolen? As there appears to be quite a 

diversity of opinion on the subject, I take the 

liberty of asking whether you know of any 

decisions of the courts settling the question, 
“ ONE OF youR OLDEST SUBSCRIBERS, 

“ PITTsRURGH, Pa., August 8th, 1881.” 


[We assume that coupon bonds of the 
Government not yet matured or called for 
redemption when they were bought are 
meant in the above question. If such 
were the facts, we understand thelaw to be 
that the purchaser obtained a good title, 
unless the true owner can make proof that 
the purchaser bought in bad faith; that is 
to say, that he knewor had reason to be- 
lieve that the sale was made to defraud 
some one who had a better right and in- 
tended to participate in the fraud. If he 
bought in good faith, the circumsiances that 
the bonds had been stolen and the numbers 
advertised (unknown to him) do not expose 
him toan action by the true owner. This 
doctrine is fairly implied, though not ex- 
pressly decided, in Vermilyea », Adams Ex- 
press Company, 21 Wall.. 138; Dutchess 
County Mutual Insurance Company -°. 
Hachfield, 73 N. Y., 226.—Ep.] 


Gop AND SILvER.—The importations of 
gold and silver at this port during the week 
amounted to $828.986, which, added to the 
amount previously reported since the 1st of 
January, makes a total of $32,482,126. The 
exports of gold and silver amounted to 
$170,196, which, with the amount previous- 
ly reported received since the ist of 
January, makes a total of $7,273,954. 

Touching the shipments of gold from the 
other side, it is estimated that over five 
million dollars is now on the way hither, 
and this large amount promises to be in- 
creased by further shipments in the early 
future. This gold will be a welcome acces- 
sion to the bank reserves, which have been 
greatly weakened of late by the absorption 
of money by the Treasury on account of 
customs and internal revenue, by shipments 
of money to the West, to assist and bolster 
up the gigantic speculation in grain at 
Chicago. 

During the week there have been 312.- 
899 standard silver dollars distributed. 
During the corresponding period in 1880 
there were 331,994 distributed. 

The Treasury Department is making an 
effort to put a stop to the custom of punch- 
ing holesin coins. The public w,)l be ad- 
vised to refuse any clipped money. 





Foreign Excuance.—The market for 
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foreign exchange opeved on Monday un- 
changed as to the rates, which were $4.82} 
for 60-day bills and $4.84} for demand. 
These quotations were current until! Thurs- 
day, when 60-day bills were marked down 
4c., to $4.82. The posted figures at the 
close were $4.82 for 60-day bills and $4 844 
for demand. The market was quite dull 
throughout the week and the volume of 
business was extremely light. Actual busi- 
ness was effected at concessions ranging 
from 4c. to lic. from the nominal quota- 
tions. 

Bank §TATEMENT.—The Bank State- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house on 
Saturday last proved to be, as was ex- 
pected, a decidedly unfavorable exhibit 
and showed a loss of $2,805,200 in surplus 
reserve, which entirely wipes out the re- 
serve of the banks and leaves them with 
$717,700 less than the legal xcquirements, 
The changes in the averages were a de- 
crease of $7,926,800 in deposits, $4,702,700 
in specie, $1,481,900 in loans, and $84,200 
in legal-tenders, and an increase of $80,000 
in circulation. The following table gives 
figures in detuil: 


Tegal Net 

Banks. Loans. Specte. Teaders. Deposits 
New York. .$10,766.000 $2,597,000 $323,000 $10.831.000 
Manhattan. 7,726,800 760,000 131.700 5.779,000 
Merchants’. 7.851.100 862.000 792.600 6,315,300 
Mechantes’. 8.519.000 1,525,000 409,000 7,711.000 
CUnion....... 5.271.000 795,100 474.700 46.9.700 
America.... 10,372,000 1,236,900 515.200 7,958.800 
Phenix..... 4,033,000 669.000 $8,000 8.661,000 
GRIF. cccecces 8.488.400 2.679.900 234,000 9,802,300 
Trad’smen'’s 3.427.100 388,900 62.800 2.152.000 
Fuiton...... 1,839.400 277.400 143.100 1,871,400 
Chemical. .. 13,245,100 3.424.400 343,300 18,981.900 
Mer. Exch.. 4,352,600 726.900 $89,200 4,165,400 
GallatinNa. 4.596.100 476,400 76.700 2,515,609 
B'tch.& Dro. 1,687,700 349.000 81.500 1,564,{0) 
M’chs.&Tra. 1.102.000 120,090 136,000 1,072,000 
Greenwich. 967,300 17,700 181,200 925,400 
Lea. Manuf. 8,152,400 567.800 80.400 2.507.800 
Sev'nth W'd 1,000.200 173.300 66,400 974,800 
St’teofN.Y. 3.612.200 $03,500 86.800 3.592.500 
Amer. x... 15,439,000 2,510,000 403,000 12,473,000 
Commerce... 18,331.100 3,698,700 674.500 8,900,400 
Broadway.. 5.675.900 648.900 206.800 4,053,090 
Mercantile. 7.325.790 1,456.400 835,800 7.484,600 
Pacific...... 2,426,200 351,100 116,900 2,443,300 
Republic... 6,039,100 523.600 279.400 8,583,700 
Chatham.... 3,227.800 650.000 171.200 3,416,700 
Peopie’s.... 1,488,100 160.100 117,400 1,677,400 
North Am.. 3,975,390 428.000 245.000 8.175.600 
Flanover... 7.991.900 817.500 1,050,600 7,733,000 
Irving...... 3.182,700 532.700 199.900 2.904.300 
Metropoli'n 16.770.000 8.298,000 169.000 13.770.000 
Citizens’... 2,054.109 397,100 219,790 2,068,300 
Nassau..... 3.070.900 259,000 75.100 2,760.809 
Market..... 3.905.900 555.700 171.900 2.586.500 
St.Nicholas 2,012,100 283.100 58,400 1,525.409 
Shoe & Lea. $,455.000 690.000 155.000 8,374.000 
Corn Exch. 4,299,000 415.000 65,000 8,085,000 
Continental! 8,048,900 1,581.600 109,100 8,389,900 
Oriental.... 2.025.000 17,000 362.400 1,882,600 
Marine..... 3.560.000 1,078,000 141.000 4.452.0°0 
Imp. & Tra.. 23.661,900 6,462,400 507,800 26.919,200 
= 18,582,290 4.633.990 467.500 22.214.800 
Mec. Pkg.As 997.700 185.000 67,000 756,000 
North River 1,089,200 28.800 182.900 1,232.200 
East River.. 1,085,900 131,700 72,200 813.500 
Fourth Na.. 20,318,000 4,503.500 610.900 20,481.500 
Cent. Na.... 9,825,000 552.000 1.347.000 9,939,000 
Second Na.. 3.098.000 595,000 290.900 3.555.000 
Ninth Na... 6,855,000 1,687,190 284.990 7,354,700 
First Na.... 17,087.000 4,594,100 289.800 19,270,300 
Third Na... 7.021.900 1,365,300 248.900 7,389.700 
N. Y.Na.Ex 1,574,600 258.700 87,009 1,821,000 
Bowery 1,704,000 41,000 271.000 1,479,400 
N.Y.Co...06 1,451,500 13.49% 418.900 1,671,100 
Ger. Am.... 2,722,009 383.400 29.100 2,476,909 
Chase Na... 5,091,900 1,165.800 202600 5,662,706 
Fifth Av.... 1,839.300 374,300 128.100 1,973,600 
German Ex. 1,272,300 21.900 199,000 1,446,490 
Germania... 1,215,800 113,600 236.400 1,523.100 
U.S. Nat... 4,820.500 1,974,400 54.0900 5.244.400 





Totals........849,542,800 67,138,400 15,842,800 334,795,600 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee. 
-- $1,481,900 $4,702,700 $84,200 $7,926,800 
Clearings, week ending Ang. 13th, 1881, $625,048,778 71 
Aug. 20th, 1881, 825.491,352 98 
Ralenees, week ending Aug. 18th, 1881, 26,674.888 77 
“ Aug. 20th, 1881, 31,705,249 39 
The new national bank that is about be- 
ing organized in the City of Mexico is to be 
charged with the service of the Treasury. 
Government can take limited credit, with 
guaranties of liquidating every year. 
Preference is given the bank in the finan 
cial business of the republic. Operations 
are to commence within six months. The 
capital stock is reserved to Mexicans. A 
council of administration is provided for, 
composed of men prominent for honor, 
ability, and social position, representing all 
nationalities. The contract is in press, 


Compar’s.. 


Bank Stocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations at the Board for city 
bank shares: 


B Asked | 
American Ex...1 


Corn Exch’ nge. “150 
Fourth Nat'l...128 
Gallatin Nat'l. 1145 


bOrigetii 
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yen Seenitiiiditte following are 








the closing quotations of the various state 
securities: 


Ala. 6s. cl. A,8to 5.. 76 
Ala., cl. A, sm ° 30 
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> 
Ala.) cl. B, 5s... .. 88 
Ala., cl. C, 4s.......... 11s 
Conn. 68, "83-4 C. BL -103 
i Mobiccecbes sone ae A As, 0. ie en 69 
La. 7s, cn... 7% Tenn. 68, n.,.92-"8-1900 69 
> ns. "14... 69 
39 
89 
5 89 
NC. te. 6 
N.C.N. 45 
N.C.N.C. OR 
N.C.,fdg. of Col., 3-65s, "24.107 
N.C. f 38 m 1 
N.C. n., Tin srenka. of 
N.C. p., J orc, tae te b a 112 
4.C.C. --112 
N.C. sp.t. 


Stock calidad was pic- 
tured in vivid colors in all lines of specu- 
lation on the Stock Exchange throughout 
the past week, and the “‘ bear” movement 
was so strong that the entire list shows a 
steady decline from the opening to the 
closing of business forthe week. There were 
o-casional recoveries; but they seemed to be 
but the signal for a fresh onslaught upon 
values, which resulted in lower prices being 
recorded, and at the close the decline in 
prices ranged from 1 to 12 per cent. The 
weakness of the market was due to several 
causes, prominent among which were the 
stringency in the monetary situation and 
the extremely unfavorable prospects for 
the wheat and corn crops. Every day the 
proof becomes more convincing of the ex- 
tensive damage done to both wheat and 
corn, and it is now believed that the short- 
age of the latter will be much more serious 
than was anticipated during the early part 
of the month. 

The reported relapse of the President 
affected the dealings in the early part of the 
week to a considerable extent, and pro- 
duced a feeling of uncertainty, which led to 
sluggishness. This effect was somewhat 
intensified by the failure of the railroad 
magnates to come to any understanding by 
which the freight and passenger rates 
would be advanced, and the prospective de 
creasein railroad earnings on the movement 
of all the crops is regarded with some anx- 
iety. It was rumored on the Street late in 
the week that the new Northern Pacific 
management, of which Mr. Viliard is the 
controlling spirit, have under consideration 
the advisability of selling $3,000,000 con- 
struction bonds, and it was said that a 
portion of the proceeds thereof was to be 
devoted to the payment of a 3-per-cent. 
dividend on the preferred stock. It is not 
likely, however, that this scheme will be 
carried out—at least so far as the payment 
of a dividefd out of the sale of bonds is 
concerned; for public opinion does not 
seem to favor such a course and it would 
be a rather dangerous experiment to try at 
the present time. 

The most prominent shares in the down- 
ward movement were Denver and Rio 
Grande, Memphis and Charleston, Illinois 
Central, Chicago and Alton, the Pacific 
Railway stocks, Michigan Central, Rock 
Island, the ae properties, the Coal 
shares, C., C., C., and I., Lake Erie and 
Western, bday Decatur, and Evans- 
ville, Indiana, Bloomington, and West- 
ern, and Hannibal and St. Joseph. The 
market closed very weak and unsteady. 
The following are the highest, lowest, and 
closing quotations for the week: 


High. Low Giestng 


Sales. est. est. Aug. 

Adams Express..........++. . 141 135 185 185 
American Express......... - 870 85 84 
800 45 45 


Alton and Terre H., pf..... 


American Dist. Tel.... 47 


Fetal Chait S362 
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‘0. Bur., ‘id Quincy: ag 158" 
sone and Alto’ H 
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1,100 
- 200 av 8 
Memphis and Cc. Pry PW 2 3S 
etrupo! 
Michigan Cen 80,045 97 
Mobile ana Uhio. 4,300 3594 _37' 
_ an ‘at ° oe-eee 107 100 si 
o., Kan., and Texas. ° 434g 
Morrisand Kssex... ........ 1,984 125 a4 1 
Nash., Chat.. and St. aom.. 9,720 90 824g 85 
1 300 27 27 27 
N.Y. 1 . : 21,878 144g 142 142 
N. 1,700 106 «105% 1 
N.Y., L. E., and BS» al 58.060 44 42 
N.Y... E. and W s Ped. 3,100 85 8194 
% + and West. S2%q «28 20) 
6044 55 56 
ay ee 
at oh ee 
164 1 1 
50: 47. 4 
1 “Soi >] 
16% «1 15% 
Bo Be te 
136 132 183 
Rome, W., and Ogdensb' 80 80 80 
Rich. and’ Allegheny becceeee 1450 52 41% 48 
St. Paul and D., pf 106 84 
Standard Miniae 40 22% as 22: 
Sutro Tunnel.............. 8,750 1 1 
St. L. and San Francisco. . 1,190 4 45 45 
St. U and San Fran... pf. $020 “riko “71 71% 
St. L.avdSan Fran., 1st pf. 160 107g 107g 107% 
St. P., M., and M 450 101 101 101 
Tol., Del. and B - . 890 2594 ae 
Onton Paelfie. . . 69,520 125%_ 1 121 
Texas and Pacifi .. 49,050 50 on 
Wabash, St. L., eas) Ss ac.... 79.633 50 47 47 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... 48650 88! RBG 
Western Nnion Tel......... ae 8: ons 85’ 
United States Express... 6 


Divivesve—Tee Green Mountain Gold 
Mining Company has declared a monthly 
dividend of seven and a half cents per 
share, payable August 25th. 

The La Plata Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of seven anda 
half cents per share, payable September 1st. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


ornice 0 o pus 8 I & Haves, , 
New Yorg, July 7h 1881. 

In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of banks, 
bankers, business firms, and individuals, we issue 
this circular for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private banking 
house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, to 
receive the of ponsible parties in good 
standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or other 
well-known corporations, or of individuals or firms 
whose character and standing are already known to 
us, we require satisfactory references before opening 
an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries, and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of bust- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U. 8. bonds or 
other first class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight without 
notice. 











One of our firm is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commission. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States bonds, for immediate delivery, at current mar- 
ket rates, and make exchanges for National Banks 
in the Banking Department at Washington, without 
trouble to them. 

Our “Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds’ 
will be sent, postpaid, on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWNBROTHERS &C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
lreland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ISSUE, LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS 
PAYABLE A T OF EUROPE, ASIA; 
AFRICA AUSTRALIA AND AMERICA. 

DRAW BIL F £x CBA NGE AND MAKE TEL- 
EGRAPHIC C TRANSFERS © MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORS 


A. 


L. D. CORTRIGHT & CO., 


FINANCIAL ACENTS, 
Green Mountain, Cherokee, Rising Sun, Columbia, 
and Beaver Mining Companies, buy and sell all 
kinds of mining stocks on commission. 
18 WALL ST., NEW YQOuru« 
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GiLins, Bounen &Jenxins, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine §t. Rew Yow 
Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 


and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued, 

Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on com- 
mission and full informatien given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand, 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 












State of Massachusetts, 5 per cent., 
Registered, 1895; 

City of Toledo, 4'; per cent., 1896; 

City of Toledo, 5 per cent., 1884—6; 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail-. 
road, 5 per cent., 1909; 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, 4's per cent., 19203 

Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road, 5 per cent., 19193 


Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road, 4 per cent., 19193 


Southern Pacific Railroad of Calie 
fornia 6s, 1905; 


and other first-class investment securi- 
ties for sale by 


BREWSTER, BASSET & C0., 


35 Congress St., Boston, 


Denver, Western, aud Paci 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 
OF COLORADO. 


First Mortgage Seven Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS, 


DUE JAN. Isr, 1911. 


INTEREST PAYABLE JAN. ist AND JULY Isr. 
Free from Taxes by the United Statesand the State 
of Colorado. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK IN GOLD COIN. 
Denomination $1,000, with Provision for 
Registration. 

TRUSTEE: THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Price par and accrued interest, the right being re- 
served to pedvance the price without notice. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALLEN 8S. APGAR, 


Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, 
257 RROADWAY, New York, 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find gepectel advantages for 
the convenient sefekeeping of the same, subject only 
to their personal access and control, at the 


SARE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 
214—216 BROADWAY, 
NEAR GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 








————— ee 


~ Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


will do well to write 4 ee the old Banking 


HOWES s “COMPANY, 


4 sone ROWE NEW yORE 
11 WALt R OWES & MACY 


Tois am tranancte A anal iStock, ‘Commission 
business, with ve “Ay + ry 

Interest allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payabie 
on demand. 








DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


DIVIDEND NO. 24. 
LA PLATA MINING AND § SMELTING COMPANY. 


Orrice oF La re MINING J AND SMELTING Co., x0 is | 








Working Capital.........---es-cercesceneseeee ; 
1st, 1881—RBalance surplus accou’ 56 826 41 
yen 4 ist, 1881—Net earnings month of He uly 16,543 23 


$173,900 64 
15, 000 00 00 


Ot 1at, IBBL.....ccccccccsccoses $158.8 309 64 “ 
PHANT ‘TALBOT, Asslatant Secretary. _ 
~~ OFFICE OF THE GREEN Mountatn GOLD 7) 
COMPANY, OF CALIFORNIA. 
No. 18 ALS New ‘Tour, Aug. 12th, 1961. a) 
.EN o 
nine vip day de Ne. a cevitend of fa. & conte ts er 
tal stock 


share on ti 
‘ing the twenty sixth ci 
ing 





ae of 74 cents per share, 200,000 


Balanes an 


th of Jul 
monthly dividend), payable on th 





FRANCISB. o°CON N ‘NOR, 
(MEMBER OF NEW YORK PROD 
CO s N BEAL LER ee 


eT TES 32 eM Newel Serre eR. Sri: w. 
It Bean 





Rvs fob, Schell a. Peat a ge ank of the Metropol 
¥. ¥.; W. 1. Guion, 
FF Galan —_— 





‘Transter book lose on the 18th and reopen on the 
27th of A’ —* , JAY PARDEE, Secretary. 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31, 
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domestic and foreign, exported. 

Of the silver coinage $27,637,455 consisted 
in standard silver dollars, to be crammed into 
the Treasury of the United States, already 
stuffed with more than twice this amount of 
useless silver dollars. This process must 
be continued until Congress repeals or 


modifies the Silver Law. Nearly one-half 


of the specie reserve held in the Treasury 
now consists in silver, and at the end of 
the current fiscal year, with the continued 


coinage of silver dollars, more than one- 


half of the reserve will be in silver. The 
whole reserve at no distant period, under 


this system, will bea silver reserve. The 


Treasury cannot retain its gold reserve and 
at the same time be constantly exchanging 
it for silver, as it is practically doing under 
the operation of the Silver Law. It is 
about time to stop this financial nonsense. 
The people don’t want the silver dollars for 
monetary use; and, if they do not, why 
should the Government persist in coining 
them? aes 


DRY GOODS. 


OPERATIONS in the dry goods market for 
the past week have heen of a steady char- 
acier in most descriptions of Fall and Win- 
ter goods, and the movement of goods has 
been quite large on account of former 
orders. There has been less activity in the 
demand at first hands, from the fact that 
many of the buyers have completed their 
early purchases and retired temporarily 
from the market. The most interesting 
feature of the week was the marked im- 
provement in the jobbing trade, caused 
by the arrival of a number of retail 
buyers from the South and West, and 
indications polpt to a largely increased 
business in the near future. Purchases of 
dress goods, ginghams, prints, and other 
fabrics adapted to the coming season were, 
however, continued on a fairly satisfactory 
scale, and there was a steady though less- 
ened demand for staple cotton and woolen 
goods, knit underwear, hosiery, 
ete. As before stated in these columns, 
there the least tendency toward 
speculation on the part of either wholesale 
or retail buyers; but, on the contrary, selec- 
tions are made with a good deal of caution, 
more especially by distributors from the 
great grain-growing states, from some of 
which reports the crops are 
hardly as favorable as could be desired. 
The general condition of the market has 
not materially changed, and; while values 
are firm!y maintained on all the most de- 
sirable makes of goods, stocks are in excel- 
lent shape, 

Corron Goops.—During the past week 
there has been a good business in cotton 
goods, in execution of former orders; but 
the new demand has been mostly of a hand- 
to-mouth character, many of the larger 
jobbers being pretty well supplied for the 
present. Medium and fine bleached goods 
are io fair request, and popular makes are 
sold ahead of production to the extent of 
some thousands of cases. Some of the 
most desirable makes of wide sheetings are 
very largely sold ahead, and stocks of 
cotton flannels (in first hands) are almost 
nominal. Brown and colored cottons, 
drills, and quilts are generally in light 
supply and many makes are heavily sold 
to arrive. Under these circumstances, the 


notions, 


is not 


regarding 


asa rule. 





cloths. The best makes of shirtings are 
doing well in first hands, and there isa 
good steady demand for robes, patchwork, 
trimming prints, Indigo blues, Turkey reds, 
and furniture cretonnes. 

Ginghams.—Dress ginghams are still the 
most active goods inthe market. Agents 
are making deliveries as fast as possible; 
but the supply of leading makes fails to 
keep pace with the demand, owing to the 
activity of these fabrics with jobbers. Fan- 
cies, mournings, and staple checks are also 
in steady request and firm at unchanged 
prices. 

Dress Goops.—There was a good though 
irregular demand for staple and fancy 
worsted fabrics by package buyers and the 
jobbing trade was more active, Plaid cot- 
ton dress goods and other novelties in 
fancy fabrics were fairly active; but self- 
colored dyed cotton dress foods were only 
in moderate request. 

American Srixs.—There has been a fair 
business in most descriptions of silk fa- 
brics, Fancy ribbons were in noticeably 
good demand and handkerchiefs have 
shown more animation. In sewing silk and 
machine twist there is a very satisfactory 
movement at full prices. 

UNDERWEAR AND Hosrery.—The de- 
mand for heavy shirts and drawers has con- 
tinued of fair proportions, while there has 
been a liberal movement in the execution of 
back orders and the leading manufacturers 
still hold orders ahead. Fancy hosiery is 
doing moderately well and fancy descrip- 
tions remain dull. For fancy knit woolens 
the inquiry has been strictly moderate and 
no change can be reported. 

WooLen Goops.—There has been a very 
large and satisfactory business done in 
woolens during the week and the activity 
that has characterized the market for several 
weeks past has lost pone of its vigor. Sup- 
plies of really desirable fabrics are sinall, 
though, as usual, there are a few accumula- 
tions of the less popular goods, but nothing 
of importance. A moderate aggregate of 
small duplicate orders is being teceived by 
agents, to which fresh business is chiefly 
limited; but buyers are more cautious and 
show little if any inclination to anticipate 
future requirements. Manufacturers are 
in some cases preparing samples of spring 
weights, a few of which have been quietly 
shown, though po business of extent is yet 
reported. Clothiers are expericncing a 
better Western demand for heavy clothing 
and anticipate a large trade; but profits are 
expected to be curtailed by the low prevail- 
ing prices. Taken asa whole, the woolen 
goods market isin good and encouraging 
shape. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


In imported goods generally there has 
been more activity the last week, though 
their movement has been attended with 
some irregularity and largely confined to 
specialties and articles of fancy descrip- 
tions. Of these a number of buyers have 
completed their first purchases, which have 
frequently been rather lighter than usual 
and of a more varied character, owing to 
the feeling of uncertainty as to what may 
prove desirable. In these departments 
buyers are consequently careful in making 
selections, and transactions, while liberal in 
the aggregate, are less than they otherwise 
might b@. There are, however, a number 
of unsupplied buyers and the outlook is 
encouraging. Staple fabrics are receiving 
a little more attention, but their distribu- 
tion has been limited. 

Specialties and fancies in dress goods 








MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MowpayY Eventne, August 22d, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Sotereqye: Langdon GB...36 12 
..--386 10 ‘Lonsdale....... 36 10 
”“ AA..36 104 ‘ Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda.a...... 64 17 Masonville.... .36 104 
- +e--4- 19 Nashua, E...... 36 10 

% peer ae Sen; — | Aweend 42 12 
Bartlett, a ~ we se. Wee Oe 
6-4 12 Seen F..36 7 
Ballou & Son: --36 TEN --36 135 
..83 64 ‘a vive Twist 38 13 

Bay Mills rr 36 10 | --54 16 
Blackstone, AA. ped sz} «“ -64 20 
Boott, Tixaseses 2 5a)“ 8-4 274 
i tirases 86 (7 Pepperell... 64 17% 

EE, we 36 84] coeee 74 20 
Cabos.....02...%8" % eee 84 
we utéceseaes 44 83| Ce soon 4 SS 

Oe vunenueee 9-5 104 ves ---10-4 27% 

© cexekian 5-4 12 © . seen 11-4 32 
Canoe..........27 4i Pequot........5-4 15 
Clinton, Al.....! NS 6-4 18 
Dwight, Star 8..26 10 Slaterville...... Sm? | 
- Anchor36 11 Tuscarora, XX .36 123 
Fearless........ 30 St DUB iikan cence %5 11 
Fruit of the Loom: ** ex. heavy.36 11} 
36 104) O  seeteces 54 17 

“ss a a | resis: 64 224 

“ © Cee ccasaapan 84 30 
Forestdale...... me ee : cnnensona 9-4 32% 
Green,G........ a. | eee 10-4 37% 
Gold | Medal Liens 36 «84! ~“* heavy....100 85 
namie ‘ 7% “ Nonp......88 18 

Great Falls, Q..36 10 ,Wamsutta: 

"§...81 7: OXX.36 18 

” M..33 7) ‘‘ cambric...36 18 

33 A...33 —' “‘ d’blewarp.386 12 


Washington....36 6% 
9 Wauregan, 100s.36 124 
10 ‘* shirt cotton 12 


Hill’s Semp. Idem: 
33 








124} “ No. 1....86 11 
13§;__ ‘+ cambric.. 124 
Hope 36 il Whitinsville. .. 86 
Indian oe... wa s 
“8 : Willismeville ; 
Laugdon, 76....36 103 Al..36 12 
7 46 (144 
BROWN SHEETING® AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam. F.....: ) 6 |Laconia...... 10-4 2% 
Atlantic, A..... 86 83' “ ..9..11-4 27% 
eS Ss °@—C.lCU, 36 
“ H,....36 84' Massachusetts: 
a 376 7 
“ Lb....36 = 63 7 Mawead 64 
sat Waeccan 31 7! > a 55 
Appleton, A....36 8% “ Stand..36 8% 
a XX..36 63!Medford....... 36 — 
ss R....386 73,Nashua,fineO.... 7% 
Augusta....... 86 7) - R..36 8 
eee: 33 «6 | “ E..40 93 
- Awa = ” W..48 18 
Broadway...... 36 «#6: Newmarket, DD 36 64 
Bedford, R.....30 54 G..36 64 
Boott, C.......34 6 a N..36 7 
ln Pe 36 OB Pacific, Extra...36 8 
” Rice. oS Di cckseuns 73 
a ae 40 8} a ba 74 17 
Continental, C..36 8 . 3 20 
“ oo) “ ‘i 224 
Conestoga, D...28 64; ed sa 25 
“ G...30 63 ..11-4 27 
“ 8...338 73; sa 12-4 32 
sg 6 7 \Pepperell, Efine: 39 «83 
Dwight, X rer 30 64) —_ @ 
Feel 6 “ 0.233 74 
* Deca oe * N....380 63 
Exeter. A......36 63| Pequot, A......: 5 | 8} 
eal 33 «6h _ ere 0 99 
Ellerton...... 104 27 a nee 45 13 
Harrisburg. A..36 7} Pittsfield, A....36 6 
B.33 64, Pocasset, C..... 360 (72 
Indian pa. 36 «8 -” O.....338 — 
ae -" E.. .. 83 
“s .+- 40 113;Stark, AA...... 6 — 
‘ : i ee 36 11 





Indian Orchard : 
RR. 


.48 
.30 SM Coane 48 17 
“« NN..3S 7 ae 
“« EE..%6 7 a. 73 
© Bee Ge © scccumiie 86 32 
Lawrence. LL ..36 ‘\Wamenutta,8T..40 124 
- | 34| = 324 
a6 XX. ..36 oe 
o XXX.40 i sa 2 85 
— oe 7 = . 374 
wevbes 4! Wachusett... ..36 











Columbian..,. —@ 9}, _* “ B..11 @11} 
Hamilton ..... —@l12 Uncasville A.. 94@10 
TICKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA.. iv+ Methuen, AA.... 15 

“ “44 21; - ASA. 18 
os | are eee ee 8 
o ie aciae 15 |Pearl River....... 17 
5 ee 14 |Pemberton, AA.. 15 
* i cdone 13 “ = |. 
“ 124 a Bises 
ee isnt 114 Swift River....... 9% 
Cordis, A AA... .32 bee Thorndike, | 10 
AC ‘«* 32 173 Piiens 10 
“ No. 1....82 174 Willow Brk.,No.1 16) 
Hamilton, Bi eee 32 163 
Durcooe 13 |  coccccoccee 80 13 
Lewiston, A....36 18% : 
DENIM8S 
Amoskeag......... By Me. Biiskcecicccs 1% 
OS rae 9 |Pearl River...... 16 
Col’ ‘mb’ et Se. 2 err 16 
X brn. 164 Ww arren ees. . 1 
Otis See ee 14 
et 
Amoskeag......... 11 'Manchester........10 
eng RENE ERR 103 Mohawk.......... - 
DET wictnaenwas 10 |Reufrew............ 
Gloucester......... = Ww hite M? r gCo. stpl 10 
Lancaster.......... 103 Faney..10 
BROWN DRILLS. 
8¥/Langley, B......... 8 
8 ee, B -. 8 
83 se ‘ - q 
8} Pepperell .......... 8 
(8! Stark, Biessrccasees: | 
ty ‘Parks Mills, No. 50.. rg 
12 \Proai enero x male 12 
', 3 OS S| ee 12 





R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th Sout 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 
ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO EVERY 


MAIL ORDER 


AND OUR CUSTOMERS ore ge pur OF THE 
CITY OR THOSE A 


SEA SHORE, 


MOUNTAINS, OR_ IN THE COUNTRY MAY RELY 
ON HAVING THEIR ORDERS ee 

AND TO THEIR ENTIRE SATISFACT 
DURING JULY a Py THIS ESTABLISH. 


CLOSE ON SATURDAYS yes 12 O’CLOCK NOON. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 
Gineson, Cremnord & Sige, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 

representing the following different departments: 

Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Gloves, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Domestic and 
Housekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery. LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S [MPORTED AND DOMES- 
TIC COSTUMES, Dolmans and Wraps, 
Boots and Shoes, etc., ete. 


Aco of the above will be sent soguy pass of the 
Uni tes, to any person sending their address to 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th Street, 


NEW YORK.: 
——— 


For New Terms for 
%| 1881 see page 31. 

















FASHION 


DRAPERY 


Is the p heagees and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


FOR SALE BY 


STEWART & CO 
ARNOLD CONSTABLE & CO. iS 


. ng 
ie t SOLOMON’S SONS. 








- |Price 90 cts. a Yard. |ana by att Firs. 


inches wide; Satinfinish both |c’4ss Dealers 


vyaco. |Sides; very heavy ; soft asdown:;|throughout the 
all mode shades; su 
| broider for table or p 


rb to em- \nation. 
evvers.. 








August 25, 1881 ] 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











Weekly Market Review. 
(For the week ending, Friday, August 19th, 1881.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
COFFEE. 








Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ 10 @15 
Santos, Choice to Beat.........0..se0 113.0124 
irik asec debe hie BR sen aa enuieeuatane 144@16 
PR atbishs: cxccantkiece soceanamea 26 @27 
ee I IES: 11 (@14 
Caster neds ede etabeesncedaneed ll @14 
TEA. 
ast aiid aie bcs dace Sek ans eeeiaee -20 @40 
Young Myson.......... cal onecmieciennel 1b @70 





PUR einsieldanae wiidiektaseaas 5 (@37 
IO, sicoccndnints. sasnevasennel (@80 
WN 5s daha nceushesesbanae nekned 15 @60 
SUGAR. 

Raw.—Fair to vrime...... oscebeeews ne 
a ee 102@105 
eee 102(@— 
POO sons scnasesienavnss 103(@103 
CDRABUEATD. oocnccucussesccs vewentits gy a— 
Wauite.—Standard A...........ccccece 91@ 98 
Steam Refined A............ 9 “@ 4 
MINE. cad: saeensedaa 84@ 8 
TRELOW.—-COMGEE. sinccccccccansccves 74@ 7 





Oe ET sone ceccngsdessameesrs oe 03 @39 
Ce, EEE LG IE LPC TES. 36 (@56 
gO ee eee 30 @55 

FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) ver qtl.... 4 50 @ $5 00 
Grand Bank Cod............... 400 @ 425 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.........17 50 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass......... 57 @ 6 WB 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass......... 400 (@ 425 
Herring, per box........... ... 21 @-— 22 

SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bu Rssccceen 30 @ 81 
Mediterranean................+ 23 (@ 25 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......$2 50 @ — — 
Liverpool, Fine, Higvins’s..... 240 @—— 
Liverpool, Fine, Phoenix....... 200 «@ —— 


Liverpool, Fine, Washiagton’s. i 20 @ $1 25 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands.. 105 @ 120 


GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
Foor: 
ter TI. os. cccessqsese “ 15 @ $4 7 
Ti Dicnbenotincebeendewgn 360 @ 4 20 
Supertine Spring.......... 410 @ 445 
State Extra Brands...... 500 @ 510 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 495 @ 5 05 
Minnesota.Clear........ -« 510 @ 666 
Minnesota Straight........, 6 15. 7 10 
Spring Wheat Patents....1° 5 60 @ 8 25 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 515 @ 5 2 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0., Mich. 5 80 @ 6 00 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 5 20 @ 540 
White Wheat Ex..0..Ind. 580 @ 6 00 
Double Extras, Ohio. Ind. 615 @ 650 
St. Louis Fancy Family... 600 @ 615 
&t. Lonis Double Extras... 680 @ 6 85 
8t. Louis Triple Extras. . 72@ 775 
Genessee Extra Bri ands.. 5809 @ 5 40 
Winter Wheat. Patents. 615 @ 8 % 
White Wheat, Michigan .. 580 @ 600 
BOUTHE RN FLOUR: 
No 360 @ 420 
Balt. : “‘Alex., ” Georgetown. 450 @ 500 
Richmond Family beeekanes 700 @ 850 
Rre Fiocr: 
BEAte....002- feteuwecnesehaw 545 @ 5 8 
PURNOPFIVOMS........ csccesess ——@ 5 65 
CoRN MEAL: 
NII crate acid ccigrmidakawte 320 @ 830 
Brandywine ........ 345 @ 3 50 
Prize Meda}...... ee $3 @— = 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
a Ditch ae sare adie anion $1 3744 $1 39 
ae eres a Se 
"Red W Sicchscondatacun, 139 @ 1 46 
Coun 
ai isiasihcireshi idhiaan yesh —_——-vam@-— 
Yellow . — 6) @—— 
White, No ee 703@ — %5 
Oats: 
ee sdeiads — 46 ‘@ -- 47 
I ii kires\ecesaganenne — 444@—-— 
| 2 ee pine —-—-@— 
Ryg. 
BD rccaccocccesedetes 4 — % @ 
Penns3lvania itv veblaemen — 89 @ — 90 
BEANS 
err rere o---» 250 @ 255 
I sins. : as wsnioradaie asa 2 (@® 247% 
CB ccccces  cocvesccooccces 285 @ 290 
PEAS: 00, 
Green, 1 @ bush.. 1 40 5 
Southern Black Eye, # “3. ete 
SUN WOE, 5 occcase --—-@-—— 
PROVISIONS. 
PoRK : 
Oe |, 
ee eee 1500 @ — — 
ta th ee ee : 
PT ides -sakeeseisionn - 1900 @ — — 
BACON: 
Bhavt Clans 26. sceccecccs $19 25 @— — 
Long Cleak.....cce 10 00 @ — — 
I ocacsdannie acne 10 00 @ — — 


Cur MEATs: 


Smoked Hams ........... —12 @ — 134 


Smoked Shoulders. ....... o @—— 
Smoked Strips............ — lii@ — — 
MILL FEED 
40 Ibs...... PERE ALA RE $18 00 @$19 00 
GB sc ccsccccscecccocccccsece 00 @ 20 00 
GR 5 cscs ecicccccoss sereeee 20 00 @ 21 00 
| fee ecceeeee 2200 @ 2U00 
OS Seen a 24 00 @ 25 00 
ae ee 16 00 @ 17 00 
i ° eer ae 28 3 enw 
inseed Meal............ «+--+. 2500 @ 26 00 
22 00 @ — — 












HAY AND STRAW. 


Shipping, per 100 Ibs......... --— 50 @ — 55 
Timothy, prime, ber 100 dbs. soo 65 @ — 95 
Clover, mixed, coee 0 @ — 55 
Oat Straw, * Loe 45 @ — 60 
Long Rye Straw, *“ » — 80 @ — 9 
Short Rye Straw, “* * — 55 @ — 65 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice.........26 (@28 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............28 @25 









State Dairy, tubs, nferior............. 22 (a2 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 20 (@23 
Western, Factory, fair to choice,..... -17 @18 
SHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine........... betuedigu 11 @— 
eee 
ETT 
Ohio factory, flat fine....... .o<emdaies 
Flat, good to prime....... O0bSbeneenes 
Skimmed creamery...........0.. ee 
Full-skimmed factory...... se 
EGGS. 
Long islaud, New Jersey, aud uear-by — (21 
State and Pennsvivama............... 20 @21 
Western and Canadian............... 153@19 
Western, per 100 Ibs. ae 12 0 @— — 
SE Aakninselnanwsw hake micawet™ ll 50 @—- — 
ERI ees 12 6 @— — 
DRESSED POULT RY 

Turkeys. dry picked............ — 19 @— 20 
Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia..— 18 (@— 19 
A a EE ee — 23 a— % 

" “ Jersey........— — @— — 
I I citedciinccunenien — 16 (@— 17 

** State and Western..... --— 138 @— 14 
NE cikinscnctereseeceabeawonns — 16 @— 2 

VEGETABLES. 

Green Corn, per 100............. 8 7 @F1 
Cucumbers, L. L., per 100....... — 50 @ 1 2 
Tomatoes, L. I., perbasket.....— 20 @ 30 
ere 2 50 w 3 50 
Green Peas, L.1., per bag....... 1 50 @ 2 50 
String Beans, L.I., per bag...... 1 25 @ 2 00 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 8 75 @ 400 
Beets, L. 1., per 100 bunches. 1 00 @ 1 50 
Cabbage, L. I., per 100.......... 2 00 @ 5 00 
Cauliflower, Jerse yandL. L, bbl. 1 50 @ 4 00 
Egg Plant, per doz.. — 50 @— 7% 
Turnips, White, per 100 ‘punches. 1 50 @ 3 00 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... — 50 @1 00 
Potatoes, new, 8 I., perbbl..... 1 50 @ 200 
Potatoes, new, Jersey , per bbl.. 1 50 @ 2 00 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Peaches, per basket...........+ $1 25 “$2 
Green Gooseberries, per bush... 1 25 @ 1 50 








Whortleberries, Md., perquart..— 6 @— 7 
Blackberries, per pint........ eo 4@— 5. 
Currants, Cherry, per Ib........ — 4@— 6 
Plums, Beach, per quart........ — 6@— 7 
Apples, Southern, green, per bbl 1 50 @ 2 00 
Apples, Red Astrach: an, per bbl. 1 75 @ 2 50 
Apples, Sweet Bough, per bbl... 2 25 @ 2 5 
Apples, Sour —_ per bbl..... 1 50 @ 2 00 
Wate a N. C. and Norfolk, 

WOE Tes ccrccrenvccesvcecseses i5 00 (@25 00 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State. .....---.-- — b610@— 6% 
5. eae — 17 @— 19 
Peaches, Unpeeled.......... we T@— 7 
Blackberries ..........+-+seee -— ll @ 13 
C ATTLE MARKE a. 

Beer Sipes: 
Re NL a6 auadeceececes — 81@— % 
Western Dressed..............— 64@— 7% 
Live SHere: 
WOON isa nteneses covccseee SHQ— 5h 
Live Lamps: 
Ne Oe ND, oon iin cdscce nese — 6@— 9 
DReEsseD CALVES: 
Jersey prime....... eeavee coo 83M@— 12 
Buttermilk ......... maaeee eee 44Q— 44 
LIvE CALVES: 
Mount lolly, choice 7 
ere re | 
Hocs, DRESSED: 
on. SER Serene P 9 
ilies ass ede ce ale cata Be W 
ise. Btate, Western, 100 Ibs. "$6 50 @Q 700 
A - 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS, 
Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... $— — @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Superphcsphate. .37 00 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone.32 00 00 
“6. 8. Phosphate......... 29 00 3 50 
és Ground BOn8..6.. --3) 50 
“Crescent Bone. ‘ 00 





“ ~=6Potato Fe rtilizer.. eons 

*¢ ~~ Tobacco Fertilizer... aminareeadl 47 

“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homesteud Super —e 


(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load...........-.00 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bove Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
mae hyn ‘five enernte 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s 4 why ss Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
—— 8 Export Bone, per 2,000 
ae a pbacnnaakemnenanena sen 31 00 @33 00 
Allen's 8 Phosphate.....+- eis Sila 35 UO @38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 (48 00 


Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 9. pg ¢.68 00 @70 00 
3.40 “ 50 00 @52 00 


ones Standard or Guanape 
GEMNUNES: siassadseud.ceccs £2 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, »verage...... 29 00 @30 00 
‘dissolved, high grade. poonelly 00 @— — 
German Potash ‘Salis, ainit..... 750 @ 7 7% 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 50 @ 8 00 

Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢.), per 
dhs cticcmbeetedasede 1 623@ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lbe. 437 @ 450 
Dried Blood, per unit........-... 8 40 @ 3 45 


§ 
a) 
° 
o 
> 
= 
a 


ASHES. —We quote 43(@5 cents f 
53@6 for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ 





Materials. 


Types, “Strong ie Cases, Cabipets, Chases, 
Prin Presses Blocks for vers. 
term Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & C0., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York, 





Husuranee, 
“SURPLUS” IN LIFE INSURANCE. 








WE print below a communication from 
Mr. W. I. Butler, of this city, a lawyer 
widely known for his knowledge of 
the legal points of life insurance. While 
we do not hold ourselves 
ble for Mr. Butler’s support or oppo- 
sition in regard to the practices of 
various companies, nor endorse all his 
views, we publish his communication 
entire. The subject of the “surplus” in 
life insurance is @ most interesting one, 
and, as Mr. Butler has made it a special 
study, carefully examining and weighing 
the legal aspects of the case, his opinions 
will attract considerable attention. 





No. 2 Watt St., New Yor. 
To THe Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT: 


Recent articles in your journal have at- 
tracted my attention, and, in view of the 
importance of the subject of life insurance, 
I beg to submit some suggestions. To 
whom does the ‘‘ surplus” in life insurance 
belong? This is by no means an uniw- 
portant question. On the first of the 
present year the thirty-five (85) companies 
reporting to the Insurance Departments of 
New York and Massachusetts showed, in 
round numbers, $431,000,000 of assets, 
$358,000,000 of liabilities, and claimed an 
actual surplus of $73,000,000. 

This last amount seems small by compar- 
ison with the other two; but in itself it 
amounts nearly to the total assets of the 
Mutual Life and falls little below the total 
annual income of all the life companies 
combined. The point I make is the ques- 
tion of ownership of this vast accumulation, 
treated strictly as surplus, 


It is necessary, in determining this point, 
to go into the question of the origin and 
ownership of all the assets, whether the 
companies or the policyholders own them 
and whether the companies can ‘be distin- 
guished from or are properly anything but 
the aggregate of the policyholders them- 
selves; but, these questions determined, 
there is still the further one of the time and 
mode of the division of the surplus by the 
companies to the insured. What are the 
policyholders entitled to in this respect? 
This question is likely to secure an early 
judicial determination in an action recently 
commenced by a policyholder against the 
Mutual Life. The action involves many 
interesting questions in relation to the 
rights of married women in respect to 
the contro] of policies upon the lives of 
husbands and reveals some very discredit- 
able machinations on the part of the emi- 
nent “ management” of the Mutual, which 
I shall take occasion to recur to in future; 
but the most interesting question proposed 
to be litigated is that of the rights of the 
insured in the surplus. This suit is upon a 
death-claim, and the wife, as beneficiary 
under the policy, claims vot only the 
amount of the insurance, but her interest 
also in the surplus. 
the quesiion very squarely in her complaint, 
by showing that the Mutual Life is a 
purely mutual company; that it is made 
up of its members, the policyholders; that 
there are no stock or proprietary inter- 
esta other than those of the policyholders, 
who have alone contributed all the assets 
now held or ever received by the Company, 
and who are in law and in fact the abso- 
lute owners of all that the Company pos- 
sesses; and that the assets are held by the 
corporation as a trust, and only for the in- 
sured. She further alleges that the insured 
are participators in and entitled to share 
between them, ratably and equitably, all 
the profits which may arise from the busi- 
ness; and then shows that at the time her 
policy was issued the Company had a sur- 
plus of $2,660,000, and that up to the date 
of her husband’s death the surplus in- 
creased over $8,490,000—or, in other words, 
that the profits of the business during the 
husband’s membership have been néarly 
eight and one-half million dollars. This 
claimant has taken Mr. Winston at his 
wordin regard to the minimum of the 
surplus, by stating the amount which Mr. 
Winston reported as the actual surplus to 
the Insurance Department; but as to the 
maximum amount she entertains some 


responsi-. 


The plaintiff presents | 
| corporation. It 





doubt, and on this point the complaint 
throws out quite forcible reflections upon 
the good faith, good management, and com- 
mon houesty of this great corporation, over 
which Mr. Winston presides. 

The complaint is framed in terse legal 
phraseology, of course, aud without giv- 
ing details; but it is easily seen that, 
in substance, the plaintiff complains of 
the royal chatacter of Mr. Winston’s ad- 
ministration; of his extravagant expend- 
itures; his gifts, gratuities, charities, and 
useless and enormous salaries; and of ille- 
gal investments; and she asks that, in tak- 
ing the account for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the actual surplus, in respect to her 
rights, all these unlawful expenditures 
may be disallowed. 


Here, then, is presented, seemingly for 
the first time, the all-absorbing question 
of the division of surplus for the purpose 
of settling a death-loss, The counsel of this 
lady is impressed with the opinion that, 
whether a policyholder, holding a running 
policy, is entitled at any previous time to 
an investigation of theaffairs of a life com- 
pany or not, when death has intervened 
the time has then arrived when the bene- 
ficiary of a life policy may not only de- 
mand the insurance agreed upon in the 
policy, but also may demand a post mortem 
dividend of such amount as fairly repre- 
sents the interest of such person in all un- 
divided surplus; and that the board of. di- 
rectors are not properly the sole judges of 
what that amount may be. It is also very 
plausibly claimed (and the question is to 
be contested in this particular case) that, 
in ascertaining what is the trve surplus, for 
the purpose of a final payment to a policy- 
holder of his entire interest in the company, 
it is not only necessary, but proper and 
lawful, to state a complete account of 
the business, that the death-claimant 
may investigate the entire business 
during the whole period of the policy, 
and for that purpose may call into 
service the equity powers of the courts. 
Should this proposition be sound, what 
revelations would result from a forcible 
accounting of the affairs of the Mutual 
Life? (Vf this right to an accounting in a 
court of equity exists on the part of a pol- 
icy death-claimant, and if the fund in- 
volved is held to be a trust fund, this inter- 
esting question (with many others) comes 
up. If Mr. Winston’s salary has been 
$20,000 a year in excess of a liberal, proper, 
and sufficient salary for the service per- 
formed during all the years of his pres. 
idency, and if his gratuities have still fur- 
ther enormously swelled bis drafts upon 
the trust fund, how masy hundred thou- 
sand dollars could the Company recover 
from Mr. Winston, by reason of this un- 
justifiable and monstrous abuse of his 
power and control over other people’s 
money? ‘This subject necds discussion; 
and it is to be hoped that the power does 
exist to take this final account, and thus 
to learn the full extent, the whole length 
and breath of the affectionate «attachment 
of Mr. Winston and his chosen retainers 
toward the golden possessions of this great 
may be the means of 
initiating a movement, which could be 
easily carried to a successful issue, of dix- 
placing the present management of the Mu- 
tual Life. 

If the policyholders become satisfied or 
come reasonably to suspect that any hidden 
rascality exists in the management of their 
company; that the control of the company 
has been sought and retained by the pres- 
ent board and its officers for purely selfish 
and mercenary motives, they would unite 
as one man and sweep out every vestige of 
the Winston power and influence, at the 
next annual election. In spite of the well- 
Jaid plans and the strongly-fortified posi- 
tion of Mr. Winston’s ‘‘ management,” his 
proxies can be canceled and his power 
ended in a single year. 

But to the subject of the interest of 
policyholders in the syrplus. The right 
of policyholders to inquire into the affairs 
of a life company is now the subject of 
much concern. Strong efforts are making. 
both to establish and to defeat the right, 
and it is not likely to be settled short of an 
adjudication by the Court of Appeals. And 
cases are now on the way to the Court of 
Appeals, resting squarely upon this ques- 
tion; so that it is likely to be met and dis- 
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posed of by the court of last resort at any 
early day. 

The whole question rests upon the legal 
point whetber or not the funds and assets 
held by life companies are so held as a 
trust, or absolutely; and this point I hope 
to give some further consideration in future 
numbers of THe INDEPENDENT. The other 
cases ip which it is now raised are brought 
upon running policies, and, hence, it may 
seem more difficult to sustain the position; 
but, the case mentioned above, against 7e 
Mutual Life, being based upon a death- 
claim, the demand for a final account would 
seem to have preity clear sailing ahead. 

If the Mutual Life bas the right to lay 
aside a surplus of $12,000,000, it may 
reasonably be said that it may lay aside 
$25,000,000. Is this large surplus neces- 
sary, and are not premiums quite high 
enough to make it safe to divide the surplus 
down to a bare margin above the liabilities? 
The Mutual receatly reduced the premium 
rates, because they were too high; and thus 
we seem to have the authority of the ‘‘ man- 
agement” of this Company, at least, to the 
effect that a heavy surplus is not requisite, 
To maintain a large surplus increases the 
cost of insurance to the policyholders, be- 
cause it lessens what would otherwise be 
the dividends which might be applied to 
reduce the annual! cost of insurance. 


W. L. BurLer. 
EI 


FAULTS OF THE AGENCY SYSTEM. 


THERE can be no doubt that the present 
system of conducting agencies of insurance 
companies is seriously at fault, and a con- 
tinually losing game by many of the com- 
panies embarking in the enterprise. The 
chief fault we wish to dilate upon in this arti- 
cle is the method of compensating agents 
for their services, The present exorbitant 
rate of commission paid by the companies 
is not only destruciive of all legitimate 
profit in the, business, but is the prolific 
source of many other evils. The whole 
system of rebates to the assured is a direct 
outgrowth of excessive commissions, and it 
is invariably found that the agent whbd is 
paid the largest commission is the one al- 
ways ready to put onan appearance of liber- 
ality and offer to ‘‘divvy” with the assured, 
and the result is that the companies pay 
two commissions: one to the assured, for 
getting his business; another to the agent, 
for his services. Competition is strong and 
active and agents anxious to muke money, 
and insurers are fast being educated to the 
point that they are rightfully entitled toa 
part of the compensation paid to the agent. 
The question of who can afford to pay the 
largest rebate is too often becomiug the 
basis of competition, especially upon large 
risks where heavy lines are carried; aud the 
enterprising agent who captures these nice 
plums is generally the one who rebates the 
whole of his commission, offers to do the 
business for the mere pleasure of se — 
his patron, and then with a pitiful face lays 
the case before his companies. Elaborating 
upon the extent and faithfulness of his 
services, roundly abusing the recklessness 
of competing agents, who compelled him to 
take this course to secure the business, and 
fully expecting that they will draw upon 
the small margin left for profit, and pav 
him another commission to replace the one 
he has rebated to the assured.—Coast Re- 
view. 








INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue Review (London) complains of the 
exactions laid upon all companies by the 
laws of the different states, in the way of 
deposits, licenses, miscellaneous fees, etc., 
and suggests as a remedy (what The Specta- 
tor has long advocated) congressioual legis- 
lation relative to insurance, to supersede 
state legislation. We believe this will 
come eventually; but just now our mem- 
bers stand too much in awe of that ever- 
lasting bugbear, ‘‘states rights,” to at- 
tempt to legislate as required. Our in- 
flexible Constitution — made for an en- 
tirely different state of things than now ex- 
ists—presumes that each state is competent 
to regulate its own affairs and to prescribe 
relative to the business done within its 
borders, This is all well enough for busi- 
ness that is confined exclusively to one 
state; but when the business is extended 
over all the stutes, there at once appears 
an {incongruity of legislation that can- 
not be harmonized. The Constitution of 
the United States, however, reserves to Con- 
gress the right to reguiate commerce be- 
tween the states, and we claim that, as in- 
surance is an essential factor of commerce, 
Congress has the right to regulate the busi- 
ness of insurance, on the principle that the 
greater includes the less. The difficulty 
lies in convincing legislators that insurance 
is commerce and inducing them to assume 
its regulation. Some day it will be done. 
The injustice of state legislation is gradu- 
ally becoming too great to be borne, and it 
will not be long before underwriters will 
appeal to the Natioual Government for pro- 
tection from the outrages perpetrated by the 
various states. If The Review can aid in 
bringing about this much-to-be-wished-for 
national legislation, it will confer a favor 
upon both foreign and American com- 
panies. —Spectator. 


.. The census statistics show that 725, 
418 was the total number of life policies 
in force at the close of 1879. This is now 
the middle of 1881. Undoubtedly, it is 
placing it unwarrantedly and extravagant- 
ly high to set down the number now in 
force at an even million; but let us do so. 
Then we have an insured life in every fifty 
souls of our population; or, accepting the 
customary ratio of one householder to every 
five individuals, one insured citizen toevery 
ten not insured. And what does this in- 
dicate? Merely that only one in ten has 
had the foresight and mercy to provide for 
the loved ones of his home. That only one 
in ten, dying this year, this month, to-day, 
by sudden catastrophe or wasting disease, 
will leave behind as a legacy to those who 
weep a pclicy of life insurance to assuage 
grief and alleviate suffering. Nine-tenths 
of the families of the laud deprived of the 
strong arm that bas brought them bread 
left alone and succorless. With the friendly 
arms of insurance outspread to receive all, 
thiscondition of things cannot be called the 
result of ignorance, unless that heedlessness 
of duty which is criminal may be denomi- 
nated ignorance. It finds its cause prima- 
rily in begligevee, Living indifferently in 
the present, the future is solicited to take 
care of itself —Chronicle. 








benefit of a party who has no- pecuniary 
interest in the event is an evil. The ab- 
sence of such interest in the event should 
be sufficient reason for declining to insure 
it. It is nothing but the pecuniary interest 
a party has in an event which is insurable. 
To insure the occurrence or the non-occur- 
rence of an event is nothing but gambling; 
but to insure the pecuniary interest involved 
in the occurrence or the non-occurrence 
of an event is to secure, to perpetuate that 
interest to its present owner. In fire and 
marine insurance policies are never issued 
for the benefit of parties who have no 
pecuniary interest in the property insured. 
Such parties could not possibly sustain a 
loss, in case the property should be de- 
stroyed. This is a rule which should be 
rigidly observed in life insurance transac- 
tions. On no life should a policy of insur- 
ance be issued for the benefit of a party 
who has no pecuniary interest in the con- 
tinued existence of the life. Otherwise, 
the interest of the policyholder is enhanced 
by the early terminatiou of the life on 
which the insurance has been taken.— 
Western Ins. Review. 


.-It is a shameful fact that the law is 
often made an instrument of spite, vice, 
and greed. Some of our best and most 
successfully and honorably conducted 
life insurance companics know all 
about this sort of persecution, from vex- 
atious experience. They have been obliged 
to defend themselves and the funds of 
their policyholders against the legal as- 
saults of men who made a specious but 
shallow claim to creditable motives in 
their proceedings, but who were really 
actuated in their mischievous and unwar- 
rantable attacks by unscrupulous malice 
and blackmailing cupidity. There is no 
doubt that money has been made by these 
wretches in their way; but it will be found, 
in almost every instance in which they 
were successful, that they gratified their 
rapacity at the expense of interiorly weak 
or partially rotten concerns, whose man- 
agers were in mortal fear of publicity and 
exposure.—ZJns. Times. 











The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jan. lst, 1881, as ascertained by 

Examining Commissioners of Mas- 

sachusette, Ohio, and New Jersey. ...$35,728.815 98 
Liabilities, as stated by same......... 31,911, 133 85 
Surplus by Massachusetts Stand. 
Surplus by New York Standard 


All policies non-forfeitable after second y 
low expenses; large dividends declared and [paid 
every year since organization ; amano surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad- 
justed and paid. 





OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 


Epwarp L. Dossrns, Sec’y. Taxo. MACKNET. Treas. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 


Capital paid in, in cash.. ° 000 
Reserves for ali liabilities ts 238. Bae 88 
NET SURPLUS 0, 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, Oy 28 


B.S. WALCOTT, Presidert, 
1. REMSEN L pe Vice-Pres’t and Sec’s. 











CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


New York, 100 Broadwa: 
Brook oo. Court fon Te Ste.. 
an 106 Broadwa, 
Reserve for A... nce....... $1,346,195 69 
Reoprve ample for all ether 


| 1,000,000 86 


Re 
NET SURPLUS. 
Species Reserve Fund... .$500,000 00 
uaranty Surplus 500,000 00 


jus Fund.. 
Unallotted Surplus....... 908,135 77 1,306, 1 35 7 


Deduct for future decline 48? 988,719 at 





any) in market values...... ___ 50,000 00 
Tegal Cash Assets, January 
st, 18S1.. - $3.888,719 41 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. Pr siden 
H. H. LAMPORT. a on 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS HENRY B. HYDE, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKE ER, 
WM. H. SWAN yILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWE) WELLINGTON CLAPP. 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VAI JOHN PA 
THEODORE |. HUSTED, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
WM..H. CASW JONN H. R 
D. b. JOHN H. EARLE, 
WM. M. RICHARDS. ENRY EYRE 
HOR. B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H 
SEY MOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
OHN D. MAIRS. WARD MARTIN 

WM. L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
CYRUS PECK. CKINGHAM, 

W. CORLIES, D VERMIL 

EO. W. LANE, JAC OB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRASE JNO, F. SLATER, 
HIRAM BARN __ LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


ee P ies ADC TG it S PECK, Secreta 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, oe, TREY p't. _ 
Cc. 


Local Dep't. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Ocnérai i Agent, 
_F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CD. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets . 1+ © 6 © © © © $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . « «+ «+ « «+ « 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ...+-s-s $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 
No. 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Established 1853. 











JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, aN, Sec’y. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 





ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local Agents wanted in ey City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Company Py 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 





H. STOKES. Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 








For New Terms for 
_11881 see page 31. 








Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1881. 


CASH CAPIATAL............. 
Reserve for -Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 


Wet Surplus......-..--. cece. 
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HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSCRANCE, 


Anis: seks awh g@aah iddnadnetekdddhoukdataeensedbiens babe nacs $153,277 14 | State and Municipal Bonds (market value).....................0--eeceee 192,750 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth | Loum A a” payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 
IN Ain aduiranncsouiniincsae Miche. <ustsuciddanadamiansietoaia 1,715,558 00 |, 82,459,734)... ...-.... 0. eee cece eee eee e cere Pee ee eens eee ens tees mae ry 
s . Interest due on Ist July, NE MR ets pte partes cmecdenaninssaed 59 
United States Stocks (market value).................cccccececcccccceccees 2,029,100 00 Premiums Uncollected and i 
‘ n hands of Agents........ éerataeneabanete 43,202 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)...............- ee rT re ve le ae gents........ Cceaccccaccce MS 1e18 7 


Total...... 


T. B. CREENE, 
WM. L. BICELOW, 


New Yorx, July 15th, 1661. 


} Ass't Sec’s, 








J. H. WASKBURN, ‘Secretary, 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 





4 Dividend of Five per cent, has been declared, payable on demand, 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement cnt Sei THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Or THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec 31st, 1880. 





ll ciieiiheishbudidbtehtenteenecsnees 2,106,410 04 
Discounted Endowment and Matured 

Tontine Policies... .........0.02 -sceeeee _ 178,968 09 
Total Paid Polic holders. ...$4,7 

Bividend ons or a ouhenaen 2 ey * 








Staten C County, ond City Taxes..... 


| 23! 
ims 
3833 





Net Case Assets, Dec. 31s, 1880........ $38,409, ous os 
a 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages. ........-s0--seeeees- $9,053,475 50 
United Srates StooKs,...........-geeseees-- 2,513,501 


State Stocks, City "asocks, and Stocks 
onthegien d by the laws of the State of 





SENT WE wine ccamnrccadtns. sttnhunanesece 8,987,422 47 
Loans to ee by Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 
Real Estate in New York and Boston 

and purchased under foreclosure.. 8,368,363 62 
Cash on hand, iu banks and other de- 

positories, on susesees and in transit 

(since recelved)......... ....+-se0-sesseee 2,183,007 23 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 

GEES .cvccccnccccseccccccccssosccsccoeses 239,421 32 
$38,400,844 02 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
i tninstintindeatidinks Otse itediaeneabaseke 1,521,051 28 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.. 393,808 66 
emiums due and in process of ¢ ollec- 
by (lgss premiums paid in advance, 
52, apse 
Deferred Premiums........... ms 


164,650 4 
_ 950.550 96 


Isr ‘otal Assets, Dec. 3t, 1 S80 $41, 108,602 32 
OTAL LIABILITIES, inclu legal re- 


pa oe Rag reinsurance © —ne 


osengons deecesesnceseas S1,o8u,3us 1 

Bs Vadivided Surplas.... $0,228,204 21 
Of which belongs (as computed) 

Policies in —- A SE cseninennyancene 4,045,064 21 
Of which belongs (as computed) to 

Policies in Tontine class.............. 4,283,230 00 


Risks Assumed in 1880.... $35,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversiovary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
aual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, } ‘ 
J. G. VAN CISE, § 4¢TUamtEs. 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 

ined the ts and d and examined in 

detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 


BENNINGTON F. Raxpoura, 
James M. HALSTED, HENRY S. TERBELL, 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS, JouN SLoavg, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap 
pointed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 
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Henry B. Hyde, Job art, 
George D. ¥ organ, John D: $: , 
George T. Adee, 
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enry F. Spa’ . 
William « - 


William A. Wheelock, Rang 
Parker Handy, Hepry 
Wiillam G. Lambert : 
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aah fo Mc 
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Ashbel Green, 
— 
enry utler. William Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, ' Samuel G. Goodrich. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agenci. 


; NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
apnounces that all such iucontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of sgtisfac- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest. and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or nivety days, as has been the cus- 
tom heretofore and is still usual with otber 
companies 


James W. Alexander, Car! 
Henry 8. Ce. George G. Kellogg, 
omas 8. Young, Jose F. Navarro, 

Thomas A. Cummins. John J. McCook, 
Robert Bliss, W. White ht, 
Daniel D. Lord ; Stephen H. Phillips 

ames M. Halsted, | Samuel W. Torrey, 
Horace Perter, Charles G. Landon, 
Edward W. Lam | Samuel Holmes, 
B. F. Randolph, eodore Pino, 
Alanson Trask, | Alexander P. Irvi 
John Seane, 

i 


Bis $8, 








ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, JANUARY 257TH, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 8lst December, 1880. 





Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 

uary, 1880. to 3lst December, 1880..... $4,282,675 04 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

ist January, 1880............ Cboeccccccce 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums.............++.+++ 85.738.088 2 
Premiums marked off from Ist Some, 

1880, to Slst December, 1880..... . $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid during thesame 

—— tg coccctoccescoescosens $2,071,2 238 38 98 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

eee $873,113 96 
The Company has the following Assets— 
United States and State of New York 

ook. City. Beak, and other Stocks... $8,983,558 00 

stocks and otherwise. 1,187,900 00 

Real 1 estate due the Com- 

pany, estimated at. ee AES 470,000 00 
Premium m Notes and Bills Receivable. . 1,628,921 34 
Sy SP nc scsccsencosscescccecssesecese 337,077 37 








Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to tlie holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssuc of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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J.D. ARSE HORACE GRAY, 
ENNIB, MUND W. PORLIES, 
HH. N ELL 
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AVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE 
RDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
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WM. STURGIS, | AMES G. DE FOREST, 
LPH OYNE SAMUEL WiLLeTS 
BENJA H. ; HARLES D. LEVERICH 
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J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice. Prestdent. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, aud 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


Pros 1 ~ 9224.47. 
ois Boeoen fat 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


TH BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 5. BURFORD 


1826. 1881. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





; of this Com 


are ABSU- 
ICAL, MANAG: 


end 





Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
RR ee 846,169 70 

eee palieniee 884,869 O01 


$2,131,038 73 73 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L, THOMSON, wnneamandl 


THE CON TIN EN TA _ 


LIFE 
Insurance Co,, 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$3, 423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8S. PARSONS, 
President. 

A. S. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 








1851. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIEXCE. 





Ev r ond entitled to 
contains the most fi eo dered: 
Examine its merits before your fo. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W. BOND, Pres. JOHE A. BALL, Seo 


JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agenctes. 





‘OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos, 346 and 348 Broadway, 


January 1st, 1881. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PROMUUMS. .ccccocccccccccccceccoscosscceseoccccvcces $7,014,819 59 

Less deferred premiums ee ere 367,989 02—$6,646,830 57 

Interest and rents (including realized yzains on real es- 
tate sold)............. Ret nctkcopeconeneoeaern sees 

Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1880....... eeocccesoce 


2,635,877 95 
817,989 11— 2,817,888 84—§8,964,719 41 





$47,150,151 07 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same...,..... $1,731,721 87 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 


HONS FO BOMIC...0.. 0c ccccscccccccrceve Rn eee 64,579 85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,203,590 02 
EE BU I oi i icatninn 5 hss ccansuesesasiederbsaeesince 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physiciaus’ fees... 770,804 30 


Office aud law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 


ASSETS. 


322,910 64— $5,806,030 24 
$41,344,120 85 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............. $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

Se PN Ie ao 6.5 06 00ic9odne0so08b cc0nsseescsenscces 14,925,174 OV 
ERS EA CaN: eee a REE are ee vee 5,029,324 59 


Bonds aud mortgages, tirst Meu on real estate (buildings thereon 
tosured for $15,365,000 and the policies aselgned to the Com- 
pany as additional collateral security)...........0.leeeeeeeeeee my 464,922 23 © 


Towporary loans (secured by stocks, market valne, $3,184,540...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts $0 $2,975,000)...........-..c ee cece eens 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and senw-anuual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to Jan. Gat, 1861... ..cccccersccccccccccscccvces covcee 887,972 13 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
iv liabilities)........... shencous esetnkanodiwaesas seus beribees 204,852 99 
Agente’ DAIARSSS...0020.  scccvercccccs cocccsccces sineewuawar soe 34,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881............ erccccess 857,167 87—$41,344,120 85 
Excess of market value of securities over cost....... Cocereccccecs $1,839,813 96 


*4 detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
rt filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
ork. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - - = 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1st, 1881 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc........ ©. csceseeees hain 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 109,643 96 





$43,183,934 81 


Annuities, due and unpald.........cccccce-ssccccerercccccvccsccces 5,204 25 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisie net premium. ............seeeee see eeeeee 36,473,691 79 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 





Reserved for premiums paid in advance............... Cvseeseoees ° 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent....... Pe RE ON ee eT TT TT $4,295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per oent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their eontribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,220,979, 





( Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,478. 
Number of | Jan. 1, 1875, 45,605. Amount | Jan. 1; 1878, 127/901;887. 
Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jun. 1, 1879, 125,232,144, 
Policies in tree | Ja. 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk. | Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,763. 
Jan 1, 1881, 48,548. { dan. 1, 1881, 185, 726, 916, 
Death- ( 1876, $1,547,648. Income /( 1876, $1 906,950. Divisible { Jan. lst, 1877, $2,626,816, 
1877, 1,638,128. 1877, 1,867,457. Jan. Ist, 1878, 2,664,144. 
claims { 1878, 1,687,676. from { 1878, 1,948,665. Surplus at Jan. Ist, 1879, 2, 811,436. 
1879, 1,560,854. 1879, 2,088,650. Jan. lst, 1880, 3. 120, 871, 
paid. (1880, 1,781,721. Interest. { 1880, 2,817, 889. $ par cent. Jen. 1st, 1881, 4, 205,096. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINs, HENRY TUCK, M.D 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, ALEXANDER 8STUDWELL, 
. WILLIAM Hd. BEERS, k. SUYDAM GRANT. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President 


WILLIAM H. BEERS 





GHAS, WRIGHT, H.D., t wedtcal 


HENRY TUCK, X%.D., Vice-President and Actuary. 
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Old and Young. 


REVIVAL REDIVIVUS. 


BY CLIFFORD SICOKELMORB. 








Wei, let Revival’s trumpet be 
To every quarter blown, 

The olden adage says “ The tree 
Shall by its fruit be known’; 


And save, perhaps, the axle-tree, 
Which bears all kinds of fruits, 

And one more which we sometimes see, 
Yelept a tree for boots, 

The maxim is as true as old, 
And time will aye disclose 

What of alloy and what of gold 
From melted “‘ cases "’ flows. 


*Tis not within our mortal ken 
To entertain aright 

What best shall turn the hearts of men 
From darkness unto light. 

For the Priest in vain may seem to pray 
Within the holy place, 

While the Organ and the Cornet may 
Be instruments of grace. 


Not that we'd slight the preacher’s words, 
Or, Pharisee-like, pray 

For milk and honey for the Kurds, 
While we find not the way ; 

Not that we would their sbouts abate 
Who loudly ery “* Rejotce !”’ 

We but let the whirlwind pass, and wait 
To hear the still, small voice. 


We wait, with all the deference due 
To those who watch and pray, 6 
And yield a kindly preference to 
This new Commencement Day, 
When tears no more shall dim the eyes 
Of man, because of man, 
But all shall hasten to be wise 
By the “ rapid transit’’ plan. 


When Honesty meets such support 
That none shall dare oppose, 

And “ninety and nine’’ may “ hold the fort”’ 
Against ten thousand foes ; 

When Friendship’s hand, with poisoned barb, 
No more shall play the sham, 

Nor wolves prowl ’round us in the garb 

* Of Mary’s little lamb; 


When judges on the bench wo seo 
Whom not the bar o’errules ; 

When modern juries cease to be 
Twelve self-confesséd fools ; 
When Equity shall rank the Law, 
And every client find, 

Or black or white (to ’mend the saw), 
Justice is color-blind ; 


When “ bulls’ and “ bears "’ together play, 
And gambol but in mirth, 

And yellow-legged old “ lame ducks” lay 
Up treasures not on earth; 

When Bergh’s good mission is fulfilled, 
And dogs nor bark nor bite, 

Nor pigeons by crack shots are killed, 
Nor men make roosters fight ; 


When good old common sense shall reign 
From east to western shore ; + 

When Mormonism’s sun shall wane 
And ‘‘sealing’’ wax no more ; 

When pure Religion, undefiled, 
Shall know no trumpet-blast, 

And Christians, from the first so styled, 
Are Christians to the last ; 


When churches no more se/l Free Grace 
At most usurious rates, 

Nor money-changers find a place 
Within the Temple gates ; 

Whien, man’s primeval state resumed, 
Prime evil hearts are cleft ; 

{In short, when Wrong is rightly doomed 
And only Right is left ; 


Then may we boast that we have seen 
Reviva/, of a truth, 

And our old age shall be as green 
As was our verdant youth. 

And when these things all come to pass, 
You then, but not before, 

May safely ‘‘ write me down an ass.”” 
At present, write a bore. 





New York City. 
+ a 


AN ACCIDENTAL ROMANCE. 


BY F. B. STANFORD. 


It is a story that the neighbors sometimes 
told stangers when the conversation re- 
minded them of the Forsythes. Twenty 
years or more back in the past, Mrs. For- 
sythe, they used to say, had been a very 
pretty woman; but after her husband had 
taken her to Europe, and she returned, with 
her baby, she never seemed quite the same 
person. A night of shipwreck and dis- 


aster, which she experienced on the voyage 
home, had produced a marked change both 
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in her looks and her happy, cheerful nature. 
Just why this should have wrought such a 
lasting effect, however, was not plain until 
a long while afterward, when people found 
out all that had happened. 

Telling the story herself, Mrs. Forsythe 
said that she had fancied from the moment 
the steamer left Liverpool that something 
dreadful would take place before the voy- 
age was over. The morning, to begin 
with, was dark and rainy and everything 
had a gloomy appearance. Then, before 
they had fairly got underway, the wind 
began to blow and the steamer rolled and 
creaked frightfully. A storm was brewing, 
and on the second day of the voyage it 
raged over the ocean furiously. Lying ill 
in a state-room, Mrs. Forsythe knew very 
little about what was going on in the saloon 
or how her baby was faring with its nurse. 
Mr. Forsythe said, however, that there was 
no need of alarm. Everything was quite 
as one must expect when at sea. By and 
by the storm would cease, of course, just 
as the captain said it would, and the 
steamer would reach her dock in New York 
safe and sound, asusual. But Mr. Forsythe 
was engrossed in the pages of a work on 
the Sanskrit language, which he had hunted 
down in London, and at such a time noth- 
ing short of an earthquake was ever likely 
to disturb him. So there was little com- 
fort to be gained by his calm assurance. 

The second day wore away and also the 
third. Fivally, night came on, black and 
terrible; then three or four hours afterward 
there was a frightful shock, which seemed 
to threaten the steamer’s instant destruc- 
tion. Everything was in the wildest con- 
fusion before any one had time to think; 
and Mrs. Forsythe never was aware how her 
husband carried her on deck. Her one 
passionate desire was to have her baby in 
her arms; but she and her husband both 
searched in vain for the nurse who had it. 
The passengers were crowding their way 
hither and thither, shouting to one another; 
the wind, rushing through the spars and 
rigging, whirled the sparks from the smoke- 
stack in every direction; and the tops of 
the waves flooded the deck. A ship had 
run into the steamer’s bow, and she was 
sinking, somebody said; but no one stopped 
to ask questions. The all-important thing 
was to secure a place in one of the life- 
boats. Mrs. Forsythe, however, clung to 
an iron railing and waited—waited years, 
it seemed—for her husband, who had gone 
back to the cabin, to search again for the 
child. She would never leave the steamer, 
she said, unti] it was found; and she did 
not. One-boat load after another pushed 
off into the darkness, and soon the deck 
was less crowded. Then she managed, by 
clinging to a guard-rope, to reach the cabin- 
door. At last, though, Mr. Forsythe ap- 
peared, bearing the baby, wrapped in a rug, 
that he had snatched from a sofa. He had 
found the child lying in a chair, where the 
darkness hid it until it cried. But there 
was no time for explanation. A boat was 
just then ready. In another moment or two 
they had gained places in it and were borne 
away, exhausted and bewildered. 

The rest of the night was full of borror. 
Threatened every moment by the enraged 
waves, buffeted by the wind, and scarcely 
able to see one another, the men, women, 
and children in the boat passed hour after 
hour praying for daylight; but when the 
morning, at length, did break, it was the 
most terrible time of all for poor Mrs. For- 
syth; for now she saw that the baby she 
had been weeping over and praying for all 
the night, while it slept in her lap, under 
the shelter of heavy wrappings, was not 
her baby, but somebody’s else. 

‘Oh! Will, Will!” she cried, throwing 
back the rug, so that her husband could see 
the child. ‘‘Look! There has been a hor- 
rible mistake! It is not our baby at all!” 

Mr. Forsythe looked at the child dumbly 
amoment; All young babies had looked 
alike to him until now, when he saw that 
there was a difference between this one 
and his own. Their baby did not have black 
eyes anda brown skin; nor was it so old 
as this child seemed to be. But, yes, it 
was quite possible that their child might be 
safe in one of the other boats. 

** Wait! Don’t give up, Grace!” he said, 
huskily, as he saw her beginning to swoon. 
‘‘Ours is in some of the other boats and 
we shall find it. I know we shall.” 





““My baby! my poor baby!” Mrs. For- 
sythe moaned, covering her face with both 
hands and siaking hopelessly in his arms. 

The old sailors, who were rowing the 
boat with all their might toward a ship’s 
sail they had descried in the distance, leaned 
on their oars, and for awhile the mutual 
anxiety for safety was forgotten. The 
women passengers near Mrs. Forsythe took 
the unknown little child from her lap and 
hushed its crying, and tried to comfort her 
with their sympathy; but she did not hear 
them. Then there began again, after a 
few minutes, the click of the rowlocks; 
the boat went on steadily in the direction 
of the white, fluttering object coming up 
on the horizon; and Mr. Forsythe held his 
wife’s pale face against his shoulder and 
waited. Something must certainly happen 
to put them in possession of their little girl 
again, he thought. It was too dreadful to 
think about. 

But there was no other boat in sight any- 
where on the ocean; only the sail in the dis- 
tance, which continued to come nearer. 
This Mr. Forsythe watched intently, with 
the others, whispering encoutagement to 
his wife from time totime. The ship had 
already, perhaps, rescued some of the other 
boats, and possibly the child was aboard of 
it. In fact, bis mind was full of comforting 
suggestions, which, an hour of two later 
however, deserted him when they all were 
safe on theship’sdeck. No one had seen any 
of the other boats. Nothing whatever was 
known of the wreck of the steamer, the cap- 
tain said. The fact and reality presented 
no disguise of hope. They had lost their 
nurse and child in mid-ocean, and there 
was not the ghost of probability that they 
would ever see either again. They could 
only sail away with the ship to its destina- 
tion—the same as the steamer’s. 

‘*T never shall see my baby again, Will!” 
Mrs. Forsythe said, strangely calm and look- 
ing far back in the wake of the ship. 
«* Never, never again!” 

He led her down into the cabin; and she 
put out her arms for the other baby, 
that had taken the place of her own. It 
looked up from the woman’s lap where it 
was lying, laughed, and stretched its little 
arms toward her. From that moment she 
adopted it in her heart and kept it close to 
her. 

Mr. Forsythe used to say, years after- 
ward, that her heart would have broken 
had not the child won her affection by the 
strange preference it showed for her; and, 
after they had arrived in New York, and 
tried, by advertising in the papers and every 
other means in their power, to ascertain the 
fate of theirown child and to whom this 
one belonged, it was thought best by him 
to keep their misfortune a secret between 
them and carry the unknown baby home 
with them as theirs. That was how it came 
about the neighbors did not know that their 
son was really not their son until—until 
more than twenty years afterward. 

He was named Rupert and grew to bea 
fine, handsome boy; but he did not re- 
semble either Mr. or Mrs. Forsythe, Some 
even said that he looked like a Spaniard, 
and they themselves wondered not a little, 
as years went by, who his parents were. 
The passenger list of the steamer in Lon- 
don, they ascertained, did not contain the 
names of any persons in the cabin with an 
infant except themselves; nor could they 
remember having seen or heard another 
child during the three days they were at sea 
before the accident occurred. It did not 
seem probable, either, that the child could 
have belonged to any of the steerage passen- 
gers, for, in that case, it would not have been 
inthesaloon. By degrees, however, the past 
faded away and speculation about the boy’s 
parentage had far less interest for them 
than what his future was to be. He was 
bright and full of spirit; and, under Mr. 
Forsythe’s scholarly manipulation, de- 
veloped promisingly from year to year. 
Sitting before the library fire winter even- 
ings, Mrs. Forsythe used to watch them 
both with great pleasure—her husband bent 
over his favorite books, with Rupert’s glossy 
black head close to his, busy with the same 
employment. She built castles for the boy, 
too, now and then, and dreaded a little the 
time when he would go away to college, 
where Mr. Forsythe intended to send him; 
but it turned out, strangely enough, that 
before that time came her thoughts were 
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turned back again to the baby she had lost, 
and all her affection and anguish for it were 
painfully revived. 

One afternoon, several years after the 
event which has been related, Mr. Forsythe 
brought home with him from the city an 
odd-looking man, to take charge of his 
stable and garden. He had a weather- 
beaten face, was short and thick-set, limped 
badly, had rings in his ears, and wore the 
sailor’s conventional pea-jacket and tar- 
paulin hat. It was also discovered, when 
he had been about the premises for a few 
days, that both of his arms were profusely 
decorated with India-ink anchors and stars 
and that one of his fingers was missing. 

‘You see, ma’am, I ain’t much to look 
at, bein’ rather the wus for wear,” he said 
to Mrs. Forsythe, apologetically; ‘‘ but I 
can cut and splice ’round the grounds and 
have an eye to most anything that comes 
handy.” 

This assertion proved to be quite true; 
and, taking up his quarters in a little room 
over the stable, he soon made himself at 
home and indispensable to the family. He 
had been at sea nearly all his life, he said, 
until he injured one of his feet. After that 
he had been obliged to make a shift to do 
something else, and had hit on gardening. 

‘It’s a sort o’ life that’s gut poetry in 
it, you see,” he explained, while trimming 
the vines around the piazza, ‘‘ and I kinder 
took to it one way and another.” 

When asked how it came about that he 
lost the missing finger of his right hand, he 
scratched his head reflectively a moment, 
then sat down on the piazza steps and fell 
into an autobiographical mood that was not 
anticipated. 

‘Unless I’m off my reckonin’, it was 
hard on to eighteen year ago that the thing 
happened,” he said. ‘‘?d been cruisine 
*bout the Pacific, and gut sort 0’ tired o’ the 
thing. So I took a fancy inter my head to 
try somethin’ steady aboard o’ a Liverpool 
steamer. Luck was always agin me, 
though, whenever I tried settlin’ down to 
anythin’ reg’ler; and the steamer weut 
down afore wo’d been out four days.” 

He paused as Mrs. Forsythe came over 
to the end of the piazza where her husband 
was his auditor, and then continued : 

‘Tt was all over inten minutes, you see; 
and the fust anybody knowed, they were 
either splashin’ round in one o’ the boats or 
rollin’ on the waves. In our boat there was 
more’n a dozen men and women; but afore 
mornin’ only my mate and me and a little 
babe was left. She turned right over, you 
see, in spite of all we could do, and emptied 
everybody inter the trough o’ thesea. My 
hand gut caught, somebow, in the row- 
lock, and I give it such a yank that it 
tore that finger clean off; but I wasn’t 
slow, for all that. in a-climbin’ onto the 
hottom o’ that boat. My mate, he’d gut 
there fust and lent me a hand. 

‘** Jack, my man,’ said he, a-breathin’ 
like a whale, ‘ we’re in for it this time, any- 
how.’ J 

“« *So be it,’ said I, for I wasa little 
reckless in those days and didn’t care much 
what happened.” 

‘*But you said,” Mrs. Forsythe interrupt- 
ed, nervously interested, ‘‘ that there was 
a baby?” 

‘Yes, ma’am. Tom, my mate, had gut 
a-holt of it somehow in the water, while 
tryin’ to save its mother. ‘Look a-ere, 
Jack,’ said he, when we was both astraddle 
the boat. ‘Here’s the baby that belonged 
to the woman inthe bow. What on earth’ll 
we do with it?’ ‘ Hang on to it, I suppose,’ 
said I; ‘for we can’t throw it overboard.’” 

“And was it alive?” Mrs. Forsythe 
asked, eagerly. 

‘Oh! yes, ma’am. Alive and well. Tom 
wrung out his shirt aud wrapped the little 
thing up with it; and then we took turns 
a-holdin’ it and keepin’ it warm agin our 
bodies till mornin’. A Portuguese Wig 
picked us up then, along with a lot of the 
‘ Albion’s’ passengers that it had already 
rescued.” 

«The ‘ Albion’!” exclaimed Mr. Forsythe, 
starting from his chair. ‘* Was that the 
name of the steamer?” 

‘“<It was my baby! my baby!” Mrs. For- 
sythe cried, now losing controF of herself and 
dropping down in frontof the man. ‘‘ Tell 
me more—all—quick!” 

«« Why, ma’am,” he said, rather startled, 
‘that’s just what another lady said, when 
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we took the child aboard the brig. ‘It’s 
mine! mine!’ said she, givin’ a shriek and 
runnin’ toward us. Are you the same 
lady ?” . 

“No, no! But where is the child? 
became of it?” 

“The lady took it—the fureign-lookin’ 
lady. You see she had lost hern aboard 
the steamer, and when she saw that this 
’ere baby wasn’t the one, I says: ‘ Ma’am, 
it’s the baby of a woman that’s drownded. 
My mate here saved it.” Then she hugged 
itin her arms and cried over it, and said 
she’d keep it always ” 

Mrs. Forsythe stood up, placed her hands 
to her head, and tried to enter the house; 
but she would have fallen had not her 
husband thrown his arm about her and 
helped her in. 

A few minutes afterward he found the 
old sailor limping up and down the lawn in 
the dusk, with his hands in his pockets, 
meditating evidently on the extraordinary 
effect his narrative had produced. The 
brig, he said, was bound to Lisbon, and 
carried them and the passengers it had 
picked up to that port. The woman who 
had taken the child looked like an Italian, 
but she spoke English as well as anybody. 
He didn’t know what her name was; but 
when she left the brig at Lisbon she went to 
some place inthe south of France, from 
which she sent back to his mate and himself 
a purse of five hundred francs. After they 
had squandered the money, they shipped 
on an English vessel for a voyage to South 
America, and had never since seen or 
heard of anybody who -was aboard of the 
“‘ Albion ” when she was wrecked. 

That was all the information that could 
be gained from the man; but neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Forsythe doubted that the child 
was theirs. The woman who had taken it 
was probably the mother of Rupert. In 
other words, by a strange series of events, 
they had exchanged children. Sitting be- 
fore the fire until far into the night, Mrs. 
Forsythe brought back out of the dead 
past her little girl’s face and lived over 
again much of the agony she had experi- 
enced long ago. The child had teen alive 
all these years, perhaps, while she believed 
her drowned. She had been growing up 
somewhere in the world with strangers, 
believing them her parents, calling another 
woman mother. They had seen the little 
thing begin to walk and had taught her 
the first words she spoke. Possibly they 
had also watched her grow to be a fair 
young girl, and she was their daughter 
now. Or—perhaps, after all, she was dead, 
buried away off in a foreign land; and, in- 
stead of the tall, slender girl who resem- 
bled her, there was only a little child’s 
tombstone standing in some lonely, forgot- 
ten place, where the weeds grew over the 
mound before it. Oh! was there any way 
she could find her, that she could know 
the truth? Could not the whole wide world 
be searched ? 

Mr. Forsythe said that the list of the 
passengers who sailed on the ill-fated 
steamer could, of course, still be found in 
the account the newspapers published of 
the disaster, and possibly it might give 
some clue to an Italixn lady among them; 
but he met with disappuintment when he 
looked over this list, the next day, in the 
city. None of the passengers appeared to 
be Italian. 

**We must write to the company’s office 
in Liverpool,” Mrs. Forsythe said, ‘‘and 
find out whether the list in the papers was 
correct. Ob! Will, | would like to go over 
there myself!” 

A month later, when it was ascertained 
that there had been two passengers from 
Bayonne on the steamer, a Madam Loizeau 
and Mile. Beaufort, the wish Mrs. Forsythe 
had expressed began to be seriously con- 
sidered. It seemed to her quite probable 
that Madam Loizeau was the lady who had 
taken her child, and she could not rest un- 
til she made an effort to find her. In fact, 
when Autumn came and Rupert entered 
college, Mr. Forsythe was prevailed on to 
set out on the undertaking, and they sailed 
direct toFrance. The interest of the story, 
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however, as it was told afterward, lay 
more with Rupert, perhaps, during the 
next year than with the wanderings of his 
foster parents, for accident gave him an 
opportunity to distinguish himself before 
he had completed his second college term. 








In his nineteenth year young Forsythe 
was tall, broad-shouldered, energetic, and 
attractive looking. He had well-shaped 
features, a clear olive complexion, black 
curly hair, and dark eyes, that gave his 
face a bright, intelligent «appearance. 
Whatever he undertook to do he did witha 
will, whether it was mastering the gram- 
mar of a dead language or performing feats 
in the gymnasium, and, accordingly, it was 
not Jong before he became popular. While 
skating on a lake near the college, one 
moonlight night in January, with a merry 
company of students and a bevy of fair 
companions from the town, it chanced that 
a serious mishap befell one of the young 
ladies,and that Forsythe, like the true knight 
he was, risked life and limb to rescue her. 
She had ventured alone on a dangerous 
place in theice and fallen through. The 
crash and her scream threw everybody into 
confusion for a moment, and the crowd 
that rushed to her assistance made the 
chance for her escape from drowning very 
critical, as the ice in all directions near her 
instantly threatened to give way; but For- 
sythe, quicker-witted and more self-pos- 
sessed than the others, shouted to them 
to stay back, and then, throwing off his 
coat, began to creep out on the ice alone. 

‘‘Don’t be frightened! Cling to the ice! 
1 will reach you in a moment!” he said, en- 
couragingly. 

The young lady (Miss Beatrice Lindsley) 
was too terrified, however, to know what 
she was doing; and, instead of holding on 
and waiting, she tried to raise herself out of 
the water. This struggle exhausted her 
strength, and she soon fell back, uttering a 
faint cry, and sunk out of sight.- 

Forsythe kicked off his boots, threw him- 
self forward, and the next moment had his 
arm around her and was floundering in the 
midst of the broken ice. 

It was a desperate manceuver, and, had 
not his companions by this time obtained 
some boards and come to his relief, it might 
not bave proved a successful one. Miss 
Lindsley was now unconscious and difficult 
to hold: but he managed. hy making a 
great effort, to fight his way to a place 
where the boards made the ice firmer. 
Then, with aid, he drew the young lady 
from the water and carried her to her 
frightened friends on the shore. 

The next day the affair was the chief 
topic of conversation aniong the students 
and in the town. Mr. Lindsley, who was 
one of the prominent citizens, called on 
Forsythe, to express his gratitude in flat- 
tering terms; and the local paper published 
a glowing account of the accident, con- 
gratulating the community on an escape 
from a sad calamity and characterizing 
Forsythe as exceptionably manly, brave, 
and daring. Miss Lindsley was, in fact, 
the handsomest and most accomplished 
young lady in the town and, consequently, 
held a high place in the estimation of her 
many friends. 

**T would rather be Forsythe,” said an 
enamored little sophomore, ‘‘ than have the 
learning of the whole Faculty combined.” 

‘*‘So would I!” sang out a half dozen 
more around the breakfast-table. 

‘*He’s sure of an invitation from the old 
gent to call,” another added. 

Forsythe himself, however, took the mat- 
ter indifferently. Miss Lindsley was cer- 
tainly a very pretty girl, and the pressing 
invitation her father had given him to call 
on the family he did not by any means in- 
tend to slight; but his heart had already 
been touched by a charming little creature, 
near home, whose photograph he always 
kept at hand. Walking back and forth in 
his room a while during the morning, he 
stopped occasionally to look from the win- 
dow toward Mr. Lindsley’s handsome house 
in the distance, and wonder what she was 
thinking about. Then, finally, he took down 
a volume of ‘‘ Pendennis” and fell to read- 
ing it, instead of preparing for recitation. 

After about a week, though, Forsythe 
was seized by an ardent desire to find out 
whether Miss Beatrice had quite recovered 
from the shock she suffered, and, without 
hesitating any longer, he walked boldly 
over to the distant house and presented 
himself. From that time on bis peace of 
mind wus disturbed and his tranquil spirit 
kept in a flutter for several months. In the 
midst of her music, books, pictures, flowers, 
and canary birds, she was really more 
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charming than he had ever supposed while 
looking at her in church or in the moon- 
light. Her tall, graceful figure showed to 
better advantage when rid of heavy out- 
door garments, and her wealth of amber- 
colored hair was more beautiful when not 
concealed by ahat. Forsythe discovered, 
also, that her complexion was perfect, and 
that her blue eyes had a depth and fascina- 
tion about them which insisted on lurking 
in his memory. 

“TI hope you did not take cold, Mr. 
Forsythe?” she said, her face having a mild 
expression of solicitade. 

‘‘Oh! no,” he answered; ‘‘not in the 
least. I think the wetting did me good.” 

*‘Tt makes me tremble to recall the acci- 
dent at all,” she said, flushing slightly. ‘‘It 
was so dreadful.” 

Her cheeks were quite like a rose, he 
thought, an hour afterward, in his room, 
comparing her with the photograph already 
mentioned. She had a voice, too, full of 
feeling, when she sang, he remembered ; znd 
he meant to call again as soon as politeness 
would permit him to do so. 

Indeed, before the winter passed Forsythe 
became a frequent visitor to Mr. Lindsley’s 
and well acquainted with the whole family. 
Their parlor was an exceedingly warm and 
cordial place; Mr. Lindsley was a hearty, 
good-natured man; Mrs. Lindsley was one 
of the best little women in the world; and 
Miss Beatrice, he ventured to write his 
mother, was an exquisite girl. whom he 
felt quite sure she would be glad to know. 
Anxious Mrs. Forsythe, it chanced, how- 
ever, took fright by her son’s repeated allu- 
sions to these new friends of his, and event- 
ually concluded it was time she ought to be 
near him. He might be falling in love 
with the young lady, for all she knew, and 
ruining his future prospects, she suggested 
to Mr. Forsythe. Moreover, they had prob- 
ably found out as much as they could ever 
hope to about their baby. Madam Loizeau 
was remembered in Bayonne to have been 
a banker’s widow, who had married again 
many years since and gone away, perhaps 
to America, where her husband belonged. 
That was all, and any more vague informa- 
tion would not repay them for running a 
risk with Rupert. 

So, to his surprise, Forsythe received 
word one day, when the completion of the 
college year was near, that his parents were 
on their way home, and that his mother 
hoped to pass commencement week with 
him. He was pleased, though, for he was 
very fond of his mother and had missed 
her not a little. He made haste to make 
all sorts of preparations to receive her; and 
the Lindsleys, who were anticipating a 
pleasant party on Beatrice’s birthday, 
which would come to pass at the beginning 
of the same week, asked him to let them 
expect her also to be present with him. 
This occasion (it turned out in the end) was 
the most memorable one Mrs. Forsythe 
might ever expect to experience, or the 
Lindsleys either, perhaps. 

She saw Beatrice first in the glare of the 
hall light, at the moment of arrival, and 
thought her a beautiful girlk An hour 
later she was as much in love with her as 
her son was. She was what her own 
daughter might have been, perhaps—a tall, 
delicate blonde, dignified in manner, yet 
gentle and womanly. Standing withdrawn 
from the crowd at one of the conservatory 
windows, they had a pleasant talk together, 
when it had begun to grow late. Beatrice 
liked to talk about Europe. She had trav- 
eled much when she was a little girl, and 
hey had all lived onthe Continent. She 
remembered Paris very well, aud Venice 
too. 

‘*T want to go over there again, some 
day,” she said; ‘‘but, Mamma dreads the 
voyage so much, perbaps we shall not un- 
dertake it. She was shipwrecked once.” 

Mrs. Forsythe trembled a little. ‘‘8o 
were my busband and I, a long time ago,” 
she said. 

‘«Tt must be very dreadful to remember,” 
Beatrice answered, though really busy 
thinking that Rupert’s mother was a dear 
woman and quite what she had hoped she 
would be. 

The next moment she was called away to 
the piano, and led Mrs. Forsythe back to 
the parlor. Mrs. Lindsley joined the latter 
there, and they sat together in a quiet cor- 
ner, while Beatrice sang one of Belzini’s 
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selections. How well they both remem- 
bered it all afterward! Rupert stood at 
the piano, turning the leaves of the music 
for Beatrice, and the two mothers could 
not help thinking similar thoughts about 
them. Unconscious of what the next few 
hours heijd in store, each amused herself 
with a pleasant fancy that neither would 
have dared let the other discover just 
then. 

By and by, near midnight, when the 
company had begun to depart, they went 
up-stairs to the guest-chamber, for it had 
been arranged that Mrs. Forsythe would 
remain all night. Mrs. Lindsley lighted 
the gas and then stood chatting a little 


while. She was a short, plump woman, 
with yray hair, motherly and warm- 
hearted. 


‘* You may be very proud of your son, I 
think,” she said, when some chance word 
had recalled Rupert to mind. ‘‘ He is held 
in high esteem by the whole college.” 

‘*He has always been very dear to me,” 
Mrs. Forsythe replied. ‘‘ Since he was a 
baby he bas never been away until now. 
I miss him very much.” 

“Our children grow up too quickly,” 
Mrs. Lindsley said, thoughtfully, after a 
moment. Then, turning to a _ bureana- 
drawer, near at hand, she continued: ‘‘ Look 
at what I keep here.” 

Carefully put away in one corner of the 
drawer were Beatrice’s baby-clothes, and 
she took them out, piece by piece. Some 
of the litgle flannels had been eaten here 
and there by moths, aud one of the long 
dresses, which had arare pattern of rich 
lace set in the front, attracted Mrs. For- 
sythe’s attention. ‘RRelace was like a piece 
she remembered; a piece that had beena 
wedding gift and was part of the baby- 
dress her own little girl had worn. She 
turned the garment over, excitedly, and in 
another instant recognized her initials, 
wrought in silk, on the inside. Then, ut- 
tering a wild, passionate cry, she reeled and 
fell back on the floor, white and motionless 
as death. 

Mrs. Lindsley, struck with terror, rushed 
to the bead of the stairsand called to every- 
body who happened to be within hearing. 

In a few moments the house was ina 
state of commotion. The servants were 
sent in haste for a physician, Rupert was 
brought back from the college, and various 
restoratives were administered; but Mrs. 
Forsythe, lying on the bed, where she had 
been placed, gave no signs of returning 
consciousness, except now and then a faint 
moan. 

It was a fit, the physician said, which 
had probably been brought on by some 
strong emotion, and by and by she would 
fall into a heavy sleep, and then it would 
pass off. This sleep, however, when final- 
ly it came, did not restore Mrs. Forsythe’s 
strength, and during the rest of the night 
and most of the next day she lay in a stupor, 
with ber eyes partially closed, her only de- 
sire, apparently, being to have Beatrice sit 
where she could look at her. 

Mrs. Lindsley watched her nervously 
much of the time, half frightened by a cer- 
tain suspicion that had taken possession of 
her own mind, and when night came on 
again she sent Beatrice away and sat down 
at the bedside alone, trembling with anx- 
iety. The room was hushed and growing 
dark, and she believed Mrs. Forsythe was 
sleeping again. When she awoke, perhaps 
she would ask her whether—whether it 
was so. She had thought, years ago, that 
such a thing might occur some time; but 
had never dreamed it could happen now, 
after so long. She meaut to make herself 
ready to bear it, though, as she had other 
agonies in her life. Beatrice had always 
known that she was not her mother. 

Mrs. Forsythe moved, then propped her- 
self up with one arm, and looked at her 
strangely, with wide-open eyes. 

‘‘Were you ever Madam Loizeau?” she 
asked, trying to steady her voice. 

**Yes! yes!” Mrs. Lindsley criéd, giving 
way to hysterical weeping and dropping 


her head on the side of the bed. ‘‘ Tell 
me all! Tell me she is yours!” 
“‘But—you do not know! We took 


Rupert from the steamer by mistake. Ig 
he not yours?” 

She heard her; but she did not unaer- 
stand it all at once. The shock was too 
great. She could only find relief in weep 
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ing. Mrs. Forsythe threw her arm about 
her neck and wept also. 


There was only one way, of course, that 
it could all end. They could not exchange 
their children again, after twenty years; 
but they could give them to each other, 
This they did, one beautiful summer morp- 
ing, three years later—in fact, shortly after 
the college had made Rupert a bachelor. 
The neighbors have always called the match 
ap accidental romance. 


PEGGY’S TRIALS. 


BY JOSEPRINE POLLARD. 








Puienty of trials had Peggy, 

Who seldom was much iuclined 

To think of ber many comforts 

Or bring her blessings to mind ; 
And never erect and cheery 

Did she on her errands go, 

But always as if her shoulders 
Were burdened with weight of woe. 


Her path to the other country 
Was over a bridge of sighs ; 
There was ever a tear-drop ready 
To fall from her weeping eyes ; 
And not for the woes of others 
Was grief or sympathy shown, 
Bat over the tribulations 

That Peggy herself had known. 


It may be an ancient grievance, 

A crook that came in her lot 
Long years ago, and by others 
Than Peggy had been forgot ; 

But she, at the recollection, 

Will give to her grief its way, 
Till, moistened by dews of feeling, 
Her troubles revive each day. 


And if she dwelt ip a’ dungeon, 

Built far away underground, 

She couldn’t be wrapped ip darkness 
More dismal) or more profound. 

For, though the sun may be shiving, 

Its light and cheer tu provide, 

There are some in the world who'd rather 
Go veiled on the shady side. 


And Peggy's losses and crosses, 

The grief and gloom of the past, 

That, warmed by a cheerful temper, 
Like snow drift bad melted fast, 
Loomed up like a wall before her, 

And her brow was with furrows crossed, 
And a network of wrinkles covered 

Her face—so a smile was lost. 


One day the parson to Peggy, 
The mourver, reproachfully said : 
‘*Why should you with tears be spoiling 
The taste of your daily bread ?”’ 
And Peguy, with look indignant, 
Replied, and closed the debate: 
** When the Lord sends tribulations, 
He expects us to tribulate! 
Ney Yor« Crry. 





HOW JERRY SAVED THE MILLS. 


BY F. E. HAMILTON. 





Tae dull, cold day was at its close; but 
the heavy rain and the strong south wind 
which had swept the town since early 
dawn atill continued with undiminished 
fury. The gale shrieked as it tore about 
the corners and lashed the faces of the few 
hurrying foot-passengers; while the driving 
rain penetrated everywhere, drenching the 
streets, flooding the gutters, and collecting 
in deep, treacherous pools at the corner 
crossings. The bare trees moaned and 
writhed and wept; the swinging sign-boards 
in front of small taverns creaked and 
groaned dismally; the tall chimney of the 
Dumbleton Knife Works rocked threaten- 
ingly; and, in the midst of all the tumult, 
the great river was swelling and straining 
at its wintry bonds, while a sharp crack- 
ling sounded ever and anon from the broad 
field of ice that stretched from shore to 
shore and little streams of water began to 
appear here and there, runoing swiftly 
along the frozen plain. 

March had come in like a lamb; it was 
departing like a lion; and, shrouded by 
wing and rain and heavy mist, the last night 
vf the month came thickly down. 

It was past supper time, past closing 
time for the mills and factories, past trad- 
ing time for the stores, and, except for an 
occasional light here and there in some 
saloon or corner grocery, the windows 
aiong the business streets of the town were 
dark and the rain beat unheeded against 
their black panes. Few people were 
abroad, and even those few seemed to have 
been forced upon unwelcome journeys, for 
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they hastened through the sloppy streets 
with bent heads, shivering as the sharp 
wind tore at their wrappings or the gusts 
of rain beat upon them. 

One such man, clad in a heavy oil-cloth 
coat, was walking rapidly up State Street, 
when, just ata particularly windy corner, 
he came in sudden contact with a lad who 
was crouching in front of «a baker’s win- 
dow, where a single lamp still burned, eye- 
ing with hungry gaze the dainties within. 

‘** Hullo!” cried the man, starting back. 
‘*Talmost ran over you, my boy.” Theo, 
looking more sharply at the dripping figure 
before him, he continued: ‘‘ Why, Jerry, is 
that you?” 

** Yes, sir,” replied the other, half-pulling 
his tattered cap from his head. ‘‘If you 
please, sir, it’s me.” 

‘‘What’s wrong?” said Mr. Watterson, 
the proprietor of the great mills that slairted 
the river, for it washe. ‘‘ What’s wrong? 
Why are you not at home? The mills 
closed two hours ago.” 

‘‘T know it, sir; but 1 haven’t worked 
this week, sir, for Sister Neli§e’s sick, au’ 
I’ve been a-nussin’ of her up at our boardin’- 
house. You see, sir, since Mother died, an’ 
our house was sold, Nellie an’ me has 
stopped at Mis’ Crawford’s boardinu’-house; 
but my money’s give out, an’ Mis’ Craw- 
ford, she told me this mornin’—she said, 
sir, this mornin’”’— The boy stopped ab- 
ruptly. 

‘‘What? Come, Jerry, speak out. You’re 
not afraid of me. Tell me what she said.” 

‘*Well, sir, she did say as how I must 
pay our board in advance every week now; 
for, if Nellle was agoin’ to be sick an’ I 
was agoin’ to quit work to nuss her, she 
didn’t see how she’d get her money. An’ 
our week ran out to-day, sir, an’ my money 
too; all but twenty cents, an’ that I spent 
for oranges for Nellie. An’ Mis’ Crawford, 
she said as how | couldn’t eat at her table, 
’thout [ paid first. So I jest slips out into the 
street at meal-times, for fear Nellie’d know 
I wasn’t eatin’, an’ ’twould worry her, she 
bein’ sick. An’ that’s how I came here, sir.” 

The boy finished, half frightened at his 
own lovug speech to “the master,” and 
again pulled at his ragged cap, while the 
wild March wind tossed his yellow hair 
about his wet face and the cold rain beat 
upon his scantily-clad shoulders. 

Mr. Watterson stood an instaut in deep 
thought. It was hard for him to realize 
sucb poverty as this, and among bis own 
hands too. Jerry was a ‘“‘bobbin-boy” in 
the mills, whom he had kuown for a year 
or more by sight, the only support of a 
widowed mother and a sister—now of the 
sister only, it seemed; but the lad had 
always been bright-faced and cheery and 
the great proprietor remembered him as one 
of the bappiest among his boys. That this 
child could actually suffer for food while 
striving to care for his little charge (the 
orphan Nellic) seemed to the gentleman 
too terrible to be true. 

And yet there just before him, his honest 
blue eyes telling the same story which his 
lips had repeated, stood Jerry—dinnerless, 
supperless, and almost homeless, upon this 
the wildest night of all the year. 

Mr. Watterson forgot the rising flood, 
which even now was threatening his mills; 
be forgot the urgent errand which had 
driven him out into the storm; he forgot 
the wide social gulf between his servant 
and himself; and, remembering ouly that 
he was a Christian man, answerable to his 
Father in Heaven for the welfare of this 
child before him, he seized the boy by the 
arm, pushed open the door of the little 
bakery before which they stoed, and fairly 
dragged him within. 

‘*Here!” he cried to the baker's wife, 
who came, bowing and smiling, to execute 
the great man’s commands. ‘‘See! Give 
this lad the best supper you cau cook and 
all the provisions he can carry, and seud 
the bill to me.” Then, hurriedly drawing 
some money from his pocket-book, he 
thrust it into Jerry’s hand, and said: 
** When you bave caten, go back to Mrs, 
Crawford's and pay her for a month in ad- 
vance. Then find a doctor for Nellie, aud 
stay with her yourself uatil she is well, 
After that, come buck to me at the mills. If 
they are standing, you shall have work. 
No. Not a word!” he continued, as the 
astonished boy would have spoken. ‘‘ The 
money is a present to you and Nellie from 





me.” And before Jerry could recover 
from his surprise Mr. Watterson had gone. 

Supper! money! and a doctor for 
Nellie! Could it be true? The boy un- 
clasped his hand and looked at the precious 
bills. Yes, it was true! 

As he ate the bountiful meal prepared 
for him by the baker’s good wife, the bob- 
bin-boy pictured Nellie’s delight when he 
should return and tell her of what had 
bappened him; and, later, when he faced 
the dreary storm, homeward bound, with 
a great basket, heaped with buns aud cakes 
and oranges from the baker’s shelves, upon 
his arm, his heart was light and his laugh 
rang merrily out across the darkness and 
the rain, as he thought of how boldly he 
would meet ‘‘ Mis’ Crawford,” and how 
astonished and puzzled she would be when 
he paid her—not a week, but a month in 
advance! 

“It’s just like a fairy story!” said he, 
half aloud, as he climbed the sloppy steps 
of his boarding-house—‘‘ just Ilke a fairy 
story, with « great, big, splendid, rich man 
fairy!” 

* * * * * 

It was almost morning. Already the 
black curtain of night, rent here and there 
by the furious wind, was slowly lifting 
toward the east and the dull gray dawo 
appearing, forming a somber background, 
upon which the leafless trees that fringed 
the far-away hills were painted in waving 
silhouette. d 

Since ever the sun bad gone down the 
wild storm had continued, and even now 
the rain, driven by the mighty wind, fell in 
long, slanting lances upon the town and 
the frothing river, that, filled with great 
masses of broken ice and débris from all the 
up-country, roared and plunged between 
its banks and shook with giant hands the 
foundations of the mills beneath which it 
rab. 

At the head of the dam, where the chan- 
n@ was the narrowest, and directly oppo- 
site the lower Watterson mill, was an ice- 
jam. 

Piled block upon block, until it towered 
high in the air, pressing with terrible force 
against the mills, upon the ope hand, and 
the natural wal] of rock upon the other, 
the broken ice had formed a great, white 
barricade, growing each moment, which 
checked the mad rush of the water and sent 
it swirling backward in eddying waves, 
which beat furiously upon the mills and 
threatened each: instant to eogulf them. 

Along the higher shore the townspeople 
had gathered, powerless to aid, but simply 
awaiting the catastrophe; and among thew, 
pale and haggard, was the proprietor him- 
self, already a ruined man. 

As he passed to and fro, intent upon the 
scene befure him, hoping against hope that 
the jam might even yet give way in time to 
save bis buildings, many a watcher turned 
aside with pitying word and look, for Mr- 
Watterson was a man beloved Ly all of his 
employes. 

Suddenly there was a movement w the 
crowd—a hastening toward a common cen- 
ter—and, with eager faces, both men and 
women gathered about a new-comer, who 
was speaking earnestly. 


“Yes. If that timber could be cut, it 
would break the jam! It lies just so that it 
holds —” 


The owner of the mills burst through the 
little crowd. 

‘““What timber? Where? Quick! Tell 
me! Can the jam be broken?” 

“Yes, sir,” returned the other, respect- 
fully touching his hat. ‘‘It can; but it’s 
dangerous work. I have just been below, 
and from there I saw that a great log which 
has lodged at the very crown of the damn is 
all that holds the ice. If that could be cut, 
the jam would be broken.” 

‘But how can it be reached?” queried 
Mr. Watterson, anxiously. ‘‘Can any ove 
get at it to cut it?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the man; ‘‘in one 
way.” 

‘* And that is —” 

«* Over the ice itself!” 

A shudder ran through the lisieners, and 
even the proprietor’s face grew more pale. 
Who would venture upon such a bridge 
on such an errand? 

With a common impulse, the crowd, led 
by the workman who first discovered the 
log, turned hurriedly away from the river’s 
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brink, ran through a side street, and gained 
a position lower down the stream, from 
whence the dam could be plainly seen. 

The report,was true. The jam was held 
in place by a single timber—a great square 
stick, doubtless torn by the angry waters 
from some bridge far up the country. If 
that could be cut, the blockade would be 
broken, the ice would no longer clog the 
stream, and the mills would be saved, 

For a moment silence fell upon all; then, 
sudderly, Mr. Watterson’s voice, hoarse 
and thio, rang out above the noise of the 
storm and the war of the waters. 

‘A thousand dollars to the man who 
will cut that timber!” 

The women in the little group looked at 
each other and shuddered; the men fixed 
their eyes upon the dam; but no one re- 
plied. The roar of the angry stream in- 
creased and the waters deepened beneath 
the mill-walls. 

‘*Two thousand dollars!” 

The proprietor’s voice was hoarser than 
before; but the women closed their lips 
firmly and shook their heads. The men 
moved a little uneasily, and one drew his 
hand across his mouth, as if he would have 
spoken; but stil! no one replied, and the 
white foam from the imprisoned river was 
tossed by the wind against the lower win- 
dows of the mills, while the corners of the 
buildings were already beginning to crum- 
ble aud waste away before the grinding ice. 

‘* Three thou—” 

“I will go!” 

The two voices sounded so closely to- 
gether that it was not until’ the crowd 
turned their eyes upward and saw the one 
who had answered that they fairly under- 
stood the reply. 

Running from a third-story window of 
the lower mill directly across the river, 
above the dam, wasa long endless chain, 
used to convey power from the mighty 
water-wheel of the mills to the machinery 
of a little box factory, located upon tke op- 
posite bluff. This chain was at rest now, 
and there appeared at the window near it 
the figure of a boy, in a blue blousc, carry 
ing in his hands an ax. He it was who had 
said ‘‘1 will go!” 

When the people saw him, and realized 
what he was about to attempt (for already 
he had fastened a rope around his body 
and was passing the end over the chain, ev- 
idently with the intentiov of sliding along 
the same until he found a point from which 
he could lower himself within reach of the 
timber); when they realized this, a great 
murmur went up from the crowd, and the 
women cried out in terror, while many 
turned to Mr. Watterson and urged him to 
order the boy back. 

‘* Who is he?” said the proprietor, ina 
dazed manner. 

‘*It’s Jerry, sir. Jerry the bobbin-boy,” 
said a man, stepping forward. ‘‘An orphan, 
sir, an’ strivin’ to care for his sick sister.” 

“Jerry! Is it Jerry?” cried Mr. Watter 
son, turning quickly. ‘‘ Then he shall nog 
go,” and he waived his hand, and shouted 
toward the window: ‘‘ Go back! Go back!” 

But already it was too late, for, with a 
little cry, the boy dropped from his perch 
and hung swinging above the roaring, 
grinding ice, the rope which supported him 
sliding slowly downward along the chain 
toward the center of the dam. The breath- 
less crowd, the terror-stricken proprietor 
could only watch and wait uow. 

Slowly and unevenly the looped rope 
from which Jerry was suspended slipped, 
link by link, down the sagging chain; slow- 
ly his feet neared the great mass of ragged 
ice beneath. At length, when he was 
directly over the center of the dam, and 
just above the long beam which held the 
jam, allowing the rope to slide quickly 
through bis hands, he dropped lightly upon 
the timber he had come to cut. 

At the sight the sympathetic crowd broke 
into a wild cheer, both men and women; 
but Jerry wasted no time listening. A mo- 
ment, half a moment lost might mean 
destruction to the mills, and before the 
echo of the shouting had ceased he was 
plying bis ax with vigorous strokes, that 
rang sharp and clear above the voice of 
crumbling ice and gathering waters. 

It was not a long task. The sircin upon 
the timber already was enormous, and ere 
the lad had dealt half a score of blows an 
ominous crackling sound warned him thas 
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must be goue. 

Dropping the ax, he turned, seized the 
dangling rope, and began to climb toward 
‘the chain a>ove, when, with a shock like 
the report of cannon, the beam gave way, 
and in an instant, in the twinkling cf an 
eye, the air was filled with a horrible roar- 
ing, as the imprisoned waters burst the 
bonds which ha! confined them, and in one 
impetuous, boiling flood rushed over the 
dam, tossing the great cukes of ice that 
had formed the barrier high on the frothing 
wares—so high that they hid from sight 
the form of poor Jerry—and there went up 
from all the people a single cry: ‘‘ The boy 
is lost!” 

But the jam was broken! The mills were 


saved! 
+ * * * * * 


And Jerry was saved too! Bruised and 
stunned and bleeding, hanging half-insensi- 
ble above the black waters that swept with 
swift curve toward the fall, when the ice 
that had buffeted him had passed away, the 
watchers saw that the boy still lived; and, 
quicker than it can be told, a boat was 
procured and manged, a long line made 
fast to it, and, dropping down the stream 
until they were close to him, tender hands 
were upraised, loving voices called, and, 
with a long, sobbing cry, the little hero 
loosed his grasp upon the rope which held 
him and dropped fainting into the waiting 


arms below. 
* * * * * * 


To-day the great mills still stand by the 
river’s brink, snd the rumble of their ma- 
chinery is heard all day long, as of yore; 
but it does not reach the ears of the ‘‘ bob- 
bin-boy,” nor yet those of Sister Nellie. 
For the one is at college and the other at 
schoo], both foster children of that most 
pleasant of old bachelors, the proprietor 
himself; and it is only at vacation time 
now, when his days are brightened by the 
presence of both his loved ones, that Mr. 
Watterson’s memory turns back to that 
spring-time. long gone by, when his son 
Jerry, in simple soulful gratitude, risked 
his life to save the mills. 

Osweao, N. Y. 





PUZZLEDOM. 





([Communicatiens for this department should be ad- 
arewed “ Puzries.” THe INDEPENDENT, New York.} 





It seems as if we ought to take advantage 
of this cold wave and give puzzlers some 
specia] work, althouch it will be just our luck 
to get you fairly under way, and then have all 
the four-story thermometers go back on us, 
by trying to beat their worst record. Well, 
woe’ll risk it, any way. 

To the one sending the greatest number of 
words made from the word “ breathing *’ we 
will send any oneof Mrs. Whitney’s works; or 
one of Oliver Optie’s if the winner should be 
a boy. Please observe the following directions: 

I. Write your 
words at the top of the first sheet. 

II. No proper or geographical names will 
be allowed. 

Ill. No foreign or obsolete words admitted. 

IV. No letter can be repeated in any one 
word. 

Two weeks will be allowed for answers. 


Note.—Will “ Brown”’ please send address 
. of a boat. 


to this department, that prize won by her (?) 
may be forwarded ? 


DOUBLE ACROSTIOS, 


* * * * 
ee = * * * * 
* * 7 * > 
e* *# # &#@ *#* & # 
* 7 * * * * 
7. * * + “ 
* * * 7” * * 
* &* # & & #& # 
s =. 6 ¥ * # 
= * * * 


1. A man whose scheme to pay the national 
debt of France ruined thousands of her pri- 
vate citizens. 

2. A territory of the United States. 

3. Something used in making a toilet. 

4. A good king of Judah. 

5. A town in Italy near which took place in 
1797 one of Napoleon’s most decisive victories 
over the Austrians. r 

6. An island in the North Sea. 

7. A charming American author. 

8. An American statesman. 

9. A beautiful lake in Switzerland. 

10. Poetical name for a certain Greek god- 
dess. . 

Initials aud finals two of America’s most 

beloved citizens. c. G, 


o- 


name and the number of { 
> verb. 
a 
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his errand was accomplished and that he 1. b) elections. SUMMER IN NORWAY. 


* + a * * 
* * 7 * * 
. @- &-@ 2 9 
oS t#é& 6 € 2.9 


1, 8 man’s name ; 2, bronze or copper gilt; 
8, a small quantity ; 4, necessary. Initials and 
finals give the name of Uncle Sam’s father. 


It. 
*# #£ *# # & 
* * © # © # 
* &@ * *# # # 
* * * # 


1, combined; 2, 
dread ; 4, spruce. 


fish. 


a city in New York; 3 
Initials and finals a kind of 
M. B. H. 
BLANK PUZZLE. 


Fill the blanks with words that complete the 
sense. The two blanks filied with a compound 
word, thus: ** Polly be —— —— the floor, for 
I expect company.’? The compound word 
signifies a dangerous feature of the sea-shore. 

The answer : Quick-sand. 

1. Do not let that —— —— that string and 


let my bird down, as heis tryingtodo. The 
answer is an herb. 

2. Here is a dead —— —— him away. Ans.: 
A vehicle. 

3. He is a well-balanced —— ——, about 


forty. Ans.: To arrange. 

4. Why, Susie, I thought you had gone to 
—;— of this, you are readiug a novel. 
Ans,: An article of furniture. 

5. As we were bunting for curiosities, we 
found a ————, which had evidently been 
used as a home for some wild animal. Ans. : 
The name of an English poet. 

6. What is that man doing with the peo- 
ple’s —— ——? I never thought of such dis- 
honesty. <Ans.: A parting expression. M. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Iam a quotation of 34 letters. 

My 5, 6, 21 is a human being. 

My 10, 9, 7 is useful during hot weather. 
My 1, 29, 11, 25 is filled. 

My 3, 19, 13 is humble. 

My 27, 16, 15 is a title. 

My 18, 23, 8 is a son. 

My 31, 32, 33, 34 is observed. 

My 17, 28, 12, 22 is a bullet. 
«My 24, 4, 2, 14 is a color. 

k My 20, 26, 30 is to moveswiftly. M. B. H. 


RIDDLE. 

I have Teet, but no legs nor toes. My feet 
are in constant use; yet I can neither rua nor 
walk, andI am neither quadruped nor biped, 
though I have been known to stand upright. 
Part of me is attached to nearly every dwelling- 
house, to a prison or a church, and part of 
me has too often beat a lad. You might use 
me as an arm of defiance, for want of a stouter 
weapon; but my right place and use are iu 
peaceful commerce. ¥. Be 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My 8, 1, 20, 7, 21 is plunder. 

My 5. 15, 21, 9 is the Saxon for Xmas. 

My 6, 22, 18,2{s animportant party in any 
fatnily. 

My 4, 10,13 is a short sleep. 

My 23, 11, 14, 6 is found in winter. 

My 17; 19, 3 is a Spanish title. 

My 12, 15, 16 is o dark color. 

The whole, composed of 26 letters, is a pro- 

Dory. 

AMPUTATIONS. 

1, Behead and curtail inetruments ured on 
farms, and leave debased. 

2. Behead and curtail might, and leave debt. 

8. Behead and curtail desires, and leave a 


poetical term for opening. 


4. Behead a miser’s delight, and leave part 
POLLY. 
CHARADE. 
My first contains always a bishop or pope ; 
My second is mostly all teeth ; 
My whole is composed very largely of slope; 
Not only above, but beneath. C. T. R. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 18TH. 
Cross-worp Enrama.—Dictionary. 


MeTAGRAM.—Lid-Ell, Eye, Dee. 1, Bid: 2, 


Did; 3, Lad; 4, Lip. 


GREEK CROSS AND QUADRUPLE SQUARES. 
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BOUND 
BY L. V. F. RANDOLPH. 


BEHOLD a Nation and a Chief imbound, 
Whilst sages daily watch the auguries ! 

Not, as of old, in blood of senseless beasts, 
Or tof guileless birds, or drifting clouds ; 
But in the ebbing life of martyred strength, 

In fluttering pulse, or fever’s fateful flush. 
Helplessis he? Nay, helped by powers unseen; 
Weak from the blow, vet strong to stay or go; 
Lonzing for life, that he may serve his age 
And fill the measure of his country’s need; 
But shuddering not to cross the turbid flood, 
If comesthesummons. Thus rollon the weeks 
In rhythmic cadences of joy or fear ; 

Now and again the Sabbath closing in, 

To seem to claim for him a higher day. 


Bound is the noble woman at his side— 
To him by sweetest and most sacred ties, 
And yet by stronver ties of precious faith 
And loyalty, to Duty and to God. 


Bound are the people. Avxiously they wait 
With bated breath the whispers of the wires 
Which tell of cheerful courage—danger—hope. 
Were it a question but of human help, 

Of rescue possible to bravest men, 

How suddenly would millions forward rush, 
Bare their own breasts to bless their hero friend, 
And save his life at peril of there own! 


Yet, no Prometheus, bound by desperate fate, 
Is type of this our state of sad restraint. 
There is an outlook from the bed of pain, 

And Chief and Nation are the Father’s wards. 
HE speaks: ‘* Be still and knowthat Iam God!" 
Thus comes the order from the Great Serene. 
All thanks and glory to His Holy Name. 

His people’s prayers on wings of faith may fly 
And find a welcome at the gracious throne ; 
The sufferer and his friends, though bound, are 


free ; 
The flesh is weak, but the freed spirit mounts 
Abovethe pain, the dread, the anxious thought, 
And, bowing to the Will that never errs, 
Finds perfect peace in perfect trust alone. 
—Times, P-ainfleld, N. J. 


GOUGH’S ACCOUNT OF A NEGRO 
SERMON. 








Some one has said, and I think it was 
Mr. Moody: ‘‘I had rather have zeal with- 
out knowledge than knowledge without 
zeal."" Now, when aiman becames a Chris- 
tian and is zealous, even without education, 
| have heard, and so have you, some of the 
most wonderful speeches that were ever 
delivered. I heard a man who was called 
a plantation Negro, many years ago, who 
could not read, who could not write, who 
did not know his letters, but had consider- 
able knowledge of the Scriptures. I heard 
from bim a eermon that I shall never for- 
get, never. He said: ‘‘ Bredren, Ise gwine 
to take two texes. The first of these texes 
am ‘Glad tidings of great joy which am to 
be to all people’; and tuder text is ‘ Hallé 
brs el Now, bredren, what am glad 
tidings of great joy? Thereisa king go- 
ing through the streetsin his ehariot, and 
six calico horses, like what they have in 
the circus, prancing along through the 
street. There sits the king in his chariot. 
Nobody touches the king; nobody speaks 
to the king. He sits in his chariot, and 
the soldiers say: ‘ Hurrah for the king!’ No- 
body touchesthe king. And there is a Nig- 
ger boy standing on the corner of the street, 
and he is as ragged and dirty, and his 
hair sticking out of the holes in his cap 
and his toes out of his shoes, looking at the 
procession. Nobody care for him. He 
hain’t got no father, nor no mother, and no 
auntie. Nobody care for iim, all ragged 
and dirty. The king see the boy, so he 
says to one of his officers: ‘ Bring dat bo 
to me.’ But de officer didn’t want to fete 
a Nigger. So he says: ‘ Dat boy is all dirt.’ 
Then the king, he says: ‘Bring de boy to 
me!’ He got mad, yousee. Then this ‘ere 
officer, he wanted to shirk. He wanted to 
scare de king, and he says: ‘If I bring dat 
boy to you, you will get something off from 
bim.’ Then the king got so mad that his 
face went clear on the top of his head, and 
he says: ‘ You bring dat boy tome!’ And 
he brought him. And hesays: ‘You take 
dat boy “tat wash him up, and comb his 
hair. Give him a new pair of shoes and 
measure him for a new suit of clothes, and 
have him educated.’ And be took the boy 
away. And the king came back, after a 
while; and he had the same calico horses, 
and he asked for the boy. Everybody 
forgot de boy; but de king didn’t. He 
said: ‘Bring dat boy tome!’ And they 
brung de boy; and nobody knew de bo 
but de king. He knew him. He said: 
‘Now, my child, you come and sit 
right here. alongside of me. Right here. 
You belong here. Sit right alongside of 
me in this chariot. Youbelonginit. Why, 
you know I have adopted you. You are 
my child: youare my son, my heir. Sit right 
there. There is right where you belong.’ 
Wouldn’t dat be glad_ tidings of great joy 
to dat Nigger boy? What doesthe text say 
it am to be toall people? But, bredren, we 
are a despised people. The white people 
shove us off from de sidewalk, and they 
think it God’s service; but we are a people. 
We are an oppressed people, but we area 
people; and remember this, if God joined 
with Jesus Christ for the oppressed, despised 
people—think of dat, bredren, only thunk 
of it. Don’t that go 4 down into your 
hearts? Now it is time for the secon: text: 
‘Hallelujah.’” [Great laughter.] ‘‘I want 
= to holler just as loud as you can hol- 

a Chautauqua Herald, 
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In the Norway summer one comes actu- 
ally to yexrn for a jittle Christian darkness 
to go to bed by. Much as he may cravea 
stronger sun by day, to keep him warm, he 
woult like to have a reasonable night-time 
for sleeping. At first there is a stimulus 
and a weird sort of triumphant sense of 
outwitting Nature in finding one’s self able 
to read or to write by the sun’s light till 
nearly midnight of the clock; but pres- 
ently it becomes clear that the outwitting is 
on the other side. What avails it thut there 
is light enough for one to write by at ten 
o'clock at night, if he is tired out, does not 
want to write, and longs for nothing but to 
gotosleep? If it were dark, and he longed 
to write, nothing would be easier than to 
light candles and write all night, if he 
chose and could pay for his candles. But 
neither money nor ingenuity can compass 
for him a normal darkness to sleepin. ‘The 
Norwegian house is one-half window. In 
their long winters they need all the sun 
they can get. Not an outside blind, not an 
inside shutter, not a dark shade to be seen. 
Streaming, flooding, radiating in and round 
about the rooms, comes the light, welcome 
or unwelcome, early and late; and to the 
words ‘‘ early” and ‘‘late” there are in a 
Norway summer new meanings. — 
ment of perpetual day soon comes to an en 
After the ‘traveler has written home to 
everybody once by broad daylight at ten 
o’clock, the fun of the thing is over. 
Normal sleepiness begins to hunger for its 
rights and dissatisfaction takes the place of 
wondering amusement. This dissatisfactioa 
reaches its climaxin a few days. Then, if he 
is wise, the traveler provides himself with 
several! pieces of dark green cambric, 
which he pins up at his windowsat bed-time, 
thereby making it possible to get seven or 
eight hours’ rest for his tired eyes. But 
the green cambric will not shut out sounds; 
and he is lucky if he is not kept awnke 
until one or two o’clock every night by the 
unceasing tread and loud chatter of the 
cheerful Norwegians, who have been forced 
to form the habit of sitting up half their 
night-time, to get in the course of a year 
their full quota of daytime.—H. H., in 
Atlantic Monthly. 








HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
is the BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Uleers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 
tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counter- 
Price, 25 cents. 





JENNINCS’ SANITARY DEPOT 


JENNINGS 


SINKS. UF 


PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 


WATER CLOSETS 
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THE ONLY MEDICINED 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 


AND THE EIDHEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 


Because we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 
humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
that shouldbe expelled naturally. 


Y Y 


« 


WILL SURELY CURE 
IY KIONEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY (Z 


DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throvo off disease. 
Why suffer Bilious pains and aches! 
Why tormented with Pilos, Constipation. 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in health. f 
Vegetablo Form, in tin 


* 


Y 
A 


trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 
tart acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, Vr. vy 
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Harm andl Garden. 


“Ve Agrioudural Lditor wilt be glad to receive any 
practical hint», suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
© ou. Subscribers who feel specialty interested. 





APPLES AS FOOD. 


Fro: the earliest ages apples have been in 
use for the table asa dessert. The historian 
Pliny tells us that the Romans cultivated 
twenty-two varieties of the apple. In these 
later days we probably possess over two thou- 
sand. As an article of food, they rank with 
the potato, and, on account of the variety of 
ways in which they may be served, they are far 
preferable to the taste of many persons; and, 
if families would only substitute ripe, luscious 
apples for pies, cakes, candies, and preserved 
fruits, there would be much less sickness 
among the children and the saving in this one 
item alone would purchase many barrels of 
apples. They have an excellent effect upon 
the whole physical system, feeding the brain, 
as well as adding to the flesh, and keeping the 
blood pure; also preventing constipation and 
correcting a tendency to acidity, which pro- 
duces rheumatism and neuralgia. They will 
cool off the feverish condition of the system; 
in fact, they are far better for these purposes 
than the many nostrums which are so highly 
praised in the advertisements and so con 
stantly purchased by sufferers. A ripe raw 
apple is entirely digested in an hour and a 
half, while a boiled potato takes twice that 
time. 

Now that apples can be purchased at such 
cheap rates, every family should keep a dish 
of them in the dining-room, where the chil- 
dren can have access to and eat all they please 
of them. They will rarely receive any injury 
from them, if they are thoroughly masticated. 
In France and Germany apples are much more 
in use as a common food by the laboring 
classes than with us. Baked apples should 
also be as constant a dish upon the table as 
potatoes. Every breakfast and every tea 
table should have a plate of them. Baked 
sweet apples are a very pleasing addition to a 
saucer of oatmeal pudding, and when served 
with sweet cream they are very appetizing. 
They are not as commonly used as they should 
be, as they will supply as much muscular and 
nervous support as dishes of meat and vege- 
tables. Thousands of bushels of sour apples 
are used for pies and puddings in hundreds of 
families, where well-baked sweet apples would 
prove more nourishing food and much more 
economical. They are also good food for old 
people and are usually greatly relished by 
them. In my own family they are always, 
when in season, a part of the meals of the 
day and are as commonly used as a slice of 
bread. 

Sweet Baxep Aprirs.— To bake them 
nicely, the cores should always be removed 
with the apple-corer. Then put the apples 
into a tin dish, with a little boiling water in 
the bottom of it, and bake until a fork will 
slip through them easily. 

Bakep Sour AppLes.—Remove the cores; 
wash the apples clean; put a teaspoonful or 
two of sugar into the center of each apple ; 
sprinkle a little ground cassia over the sugar 
and put a small bit of bulter ov top of it. Bake 
in a slow oven, so as not to burn the tops of 
the apples, until thoroughly done. If any syrup 
remains in the pan, tarn it on the apples. 
Turn a very little boiling water into the pap 
when first put into the oven. 

ArpLe Puppine.—Grate three slices of stale 
bread and slice thinly eight or ten apples, ac- 
cording to size. Butter a small yellow nappy 
or a pudding-mold; scatter in a layer of 
crumbs and some bits of butter over them; 
then a layer of the sliced apples, with sugar 
and sprinkling of cinnamon, or allspice, or 
grated lemon ; and so continue until the dish 
is well filled. The upper layer should be of 
bread crumbs and bite of butter. 
hour. 

APPLE AND Rice PUDDING. —Core and pare 
as many tart apples as will fill a good-sized 
pudding-dish. Boil a teacupful of sugar with 
half a pint of water, and put in the apples to 
simmer, on both sides, a little while—not long 
enough to break apart. Boil a quarter of a 
pound or three tablespoonfuls of rice, in just 
enough water or milk to swell it, and season 
with salt. Put a layer of the boiled rice at the 
bottom of the pudding-dish, and place the ap- 
ples upon it. Fillup their centers with rice 
and the spaces between the apples. Turn the 
syrup over them. Fill up the dish with boiling 
hot milk, and bake just long enough to brown 
it handsomely. Both these receipts are excel- 
lent for children, and also for invalids, being 
nutritious, wholesome, and tempting to the 
appetite. 

AppLe SHortcake.—This is always a dainty 
dish. Make the cake of biscuit dough, with a 
tablespoonful of sugar added toit; or take 
one-half eupful of lard and half cupful of 
butter and cut them into a quart of flour. 


Bake one 





Wet it up with one egg beaten into a teacup- 
ful of sweet milk or water. Beat it together, 
add a little sugar, and roll out as soft as pos- 
sible. Divide the dough into four pieces, roll 
each one out, and bake in jelly-cake tins toa 
light brown. When baked, spread each cake 
with good butter, and spread over it a thick 
layer of stewed and sweetened apples. The 
tartest apples make the nicest shortcake. 
Pile the layers one upon the other. Scatter 
white sugar over the upper crust. Place in 
the oven for seven or eight minutes. Serve 
hot, with cream beaten to a stiff froth. 

ApPpLe Frittrers.—One pint of sour milk, 
with atablespoonful of melted butter added 
to it, or one-half sour cream and one-half sour 
milk; one well-beaten egg; a pinch of salt, 
and a tablespoonfal of soda, dissolved in boil 
ing water. Add flour enough to stir it toa 
thick batter. Slice a dozen tart apples. Mix 
with the batter and fry in hot lard, like dough- 
nuts, by the large spoonful. Dip the spoon 
into the boiling lard, then into the batter, and 
it will not stick toit. Serve hot for dessert, 
with maple molasses or sugar sauce.—TZhe 
Country Gentleman. 

A — 

PRESERVING GRAPES FOR 

WINTER. 


As Autumn approaches, we receive a num- 
ber of inquiries as to the method of preserv- 
ing grapes for winter use. It is not generally 
understood that there is as much difference in 
grapes, with respect to their keeping, as there 
is with other fruits. No one would expect to 
keep Early Harvest apples or Bartlett pears 
for the Holidays; and it is so with the most 
generally cultivated grape, the Concord. It 
cannot be made to keep in good condition long 
after it is fairly ripe. With other varieties it 
is different. There are somu localities where 
that grand old grape, the Catawba, can still be 
cultivated with success, and where this is the 
ease one need hardly to look for a better vari- 
ety. The Isabella still succeeds in some places 
and is a fair keeper. Better than either, if not 
the best of all grapes, the Iona gives good crops 
in some places, as does the Diana. Where 
either of these—the Isabella, Catawba, Iona, 
or Diana—can be grown there is no difficulty 
in keeping them until the first of the New 
Year, or later. The grapes are allowed to 
ripen fully. They are picked and placed in 
shallow trays, in which they remain in an airy 
room to “cure,”?’ The operation of curing 
consists merely in a sort of wilting, by which 
the skin becomes toughened and will not break 
when the fruit is packed. The clusters, when 
properly ‘“‘cured,’”’ are packed in boxes, usu- 
ally of three or five poundseach. The bottom 
of the box is opened, the larger clusters laid 
in carefully, and smaller bunches packed in 
upon them in such a manner that it will re- 
quire a moderate pressure to bring the cover 
(or, properly, the bottom) of the box to its 
place, where it is nailed down, The pressure 
used is such that, when the top of the box 
is opened, the grapes next to it are 
found to be somewhat flattened. The fruit 
must be pressed in such a manner that 
it cannot shake in travel; and this can 
only be done with grapes the skin of which 
has been toughened by being properly cured. 
If clusters were placed in the box as they 
come from the vines and subjected to the 
needed pressure, the skin would crack around 
the stems, liberating the juice, and the whole 
would soon pass into decay. Toward Christ- 
imas and New Year’s many tons of the vari- 
eties we baye named come to the New York 
market in excellent condition. New varieties 
of grapes, of great excellence, have recently 
been introduced; but we have yet to learn as 
to their keeping qualities. With the Concord 
and related varieties the skin is too tender 
to allow of long keeping, and it does not seem 
to toughen in the curing process. Still with 
these the season for bome use may be consid- 
erably prolonged. The late Mr. Knox found 
that he could keep the Concord for some time 
by placing the thoroughly ripened clusters in 
baskets or boxes, with the leaves of the vine 
below and between them. We do not know 
how long this will keep these grapes; but we 
saw some in excellent condition several weeks 
after the harvest was over. Those who set 
grape-vines should be aware that no one 
variety will meet every requirement, and that 
the earlier the variety the less likely it will 
be to prove a good keeper.—American Agri- 
eulturist. 





a - 
INSECTS KILLING INSECTS. 


Iris often found that human interference 
with the arrangements of animal life does 
more harm than benefit. Many a time the de- 
struction of birds as the supposed foes of the 
farmer has left the ground free for the worse 
devastations of unchecked insect life. In a 
recent article, commenting on some of Sir 
John Lubbock’s entomological observations, 
the writer says: 

**While men have been devising scientific 
ecbemes for the amelioration of insect plagues, 











and fondly imagining that upon ourselves has 
rested the burden of keeping the animal world 
within proper limits, the insects themselves 
have taken the matter in hand and been 
actively carrying into effect the plans and sug- 
gestions which, if left to us, would never have 
got beyond the prelimary stages of considera- 
tion. In the orchard the fruit farmer watches 
with lamentation the depredation of the wasps 
among his plums, and his children come cry- 
ing to him with the tale of their sufferings— 
how they picked up a fallen pear, and were 
stung by the waspinside. Yet all this time(so 
paturalists tell us) there are wasps that sting 
wasps and hornets that lie in wait among the 
tempting fruit, to carry off or decapitate the 
smaller depredators. 

In the hot Summer days flies annoy us; but 
it is a comfort to know that whenever they 
sit down on bushes their eremies are on the 
watch for them—that not only spiders catch 
and eat them, but winged things of their own 
kind devour them readily. The cockroach is 
an abomination in a kitchen; but, if he ven- 
tures to walk abroad, the Pompilus takes him 
by the nose, and, having stung him senseless, 
drags him aways to some convenient chink 
that serves it for a larder. The spiders that 
creep about where they have no business to 
be, and spin threads across pathways, so as to 
catch the faces of passers-by, are constantly 
beset by fly foes, who treat them with a de- 
lightful contempt, using their fat, round 
bodies to lay their eggs in and even storing 
them up, like apples, to feed the young files 
when they are hatched. The caterpillars, that 
destroy our vegetables and work havoc in the 
flower-garden, are not the irresponsible tyrants 
that they seem; for they go in mortal terror of 
their lives all day long, not only from other 
caterpillars, that eat them, but froma number 
of winged creatures, that take a truculent de- 
light in their tender bodies. The heetle.which 
we call a cockchafer and which in France 
does almost incredible damage has another 
beetle told off to it, whose only duty is to 
hunt and kill it. 

The wheat-fly, snug though it thinks itself, 
tucked up inside the husks of the grain, is 
found out by a special fly, whose whole work 
in life is to lay its eggs in the other's body; 
and even the gall-flies, inside their secret 
chambers, the clover-fly, hidden in the littlé 
flower, and the wireworm, under ground, are 
each of them the particular objects of pursuit 
and claughter to appoiniod ineccts. To thi« 
complete chain of crime and punishment man 
can add nothing; but he can, at any rate, take 
the broad hint which the insects give him, 
and assist them to indulge their beneficial 
appetites.” 





“ASPARAGUS.” 


Mr. Hovey’s interesting article on aspar- 
agus in the Plowmn of to-day prompts me to 
tell of my experience with it. In the Plowman 
of May 18th and 25th and June 8th, 1878, are 
statements as to some shoots I then had, four 
of which weighed one and one-quarter pounds, 
and also of one shoot which weighed one-half 
of a pound. Those shoots were all twelve 
inches long, four inches of which was cut be- 
low the surface; but the eight inches above 
were close budded and good eating. In this 
connection I can say a word in favor of the 
Stockbridge Fertilizer, for, although it is ex- 
pensive, yet it did, doubtless,cause that large as- 
paragus. Very early inthe Spring of 1877 I har- 
rowed in $7; worth of that fertilizer on about 
twenty rods but that year my asparagus on 
that part was no better than where I put stable- 
manure only, and I was rather disgusted with 


the fertilizer. 
The next year, however, I cut those large 


shoots on that part, and got about one-third 
more asparagus than I did on the other twenty 
rods. Ihave one stalk now growing where I 
put that fertilizer which is eleven feet in hight 
and three inches in circumference at the butt. 

In the Spring of 1874 I bought two-years-old 
“Giant”? roots of Mr. Leonard Weston, of 
Lincoln, and he, from his own experience and 
that of Mr. Moore, of Concord, informed me 
how to set them. I had fifty rods of land, 
forty of which was a light sandy loam, about 
eight inches in depth, with yellow sand below 
that. The otherten rods was a heavy clay loam 
from one anda half to two feet deep, which, 
afterfour years’ growth, I plowed up, as thé 
asparagus was not one-half of the yield which 
it was on the sandy loam and it was too much 
expense to warm the clay soil and keep it loose 
and mellow. > 

I plowed and dug my trenches one foot deep 
and one foot wide, rows three and one-half 
feet apart, and set the roots one foot apart in 
the rows. I then put into the trenches about 
four inches of chip, stable, and slaughter-house 
manure, upon that put alittle loam, and set the 
roots with a little more soil eight inches below 
the surface, and gradually filled the trenches by 
harrowing between the rows during the season. 
The only change I should now make would be 
to havethe rows four feet apart and set the 
roots two feet apart in the rows. 





Perhaps the modern English and French 
modes of four feet apart each way might be 
better still. 

I find that asparagus is a greedy feeder, and 
not very particular about the kind, if there is 
only virtue init. Almost anything commonly 
used as dressing (except high-priced com- 
mercial fertilizers) will return $5 for every $3 
worth used.—8. T., in ‘‘ Massachusetts Plough 
man.”’ 


PREPARING FOR WINDOW GAR- 
DENING. 


THose who have plants in the grounds 
which they intend for blooming inthe win- 
dow make a mistake if they delay taking 
them up until frost is threatened. If the 
plants have been left in the pots, which have 
been plunged in the open ground, the change 
is not so sudden ; but if the plants heve been 
turned out of the pots, and their roots have 
been allowed free growth, itis another matter. 
With many plants turned out, the better plan 
isto raise new onesfrom cuttings for next 
winter’s blooming, and let the old one’s go; 
but it is often desirable to take up and pot an 
old plant. In such cases do not wait until 
there is danger of frost, and then hur- 
riedly dig up the plant and crowd its roots 
into a pot. Suppose the plant to be taken 
up is a geranium. Begin at least a month 
before the time of removal to prepare it 
for the change. It will have made an enor- 
mous top, which must be cut back and the 
plant brought into a neat, compact shape. 
The change from the open ground to the pot 
should take place before cool nights have 
checked the growth. Amateur gardeners, as 
a general thing, are afraid to use the knife- 
If, in taking up all the plants that are to be 
kept in the window during the winter, they 
would cut the tops back, to correspond to the 
disturbance of the roots, they would have 
much better success. Very old specimens of 
such quick-growing plants as geraniums are 
so rarely satisfactory, when lifted from the 
open ground, that even at this late day we 
should prefer to start young plants from cut- 
tings. On the other hand, hard-wooded plants, 
such as roses, with strong plants are prefer- 
able, and these should be taken up this month 
and be well established in pots. The plant 
should be pruned before it is lifted, and then 
given a fair-sized, pot with rich soil. Give 
water, and place it in the shade for a few days, 
aud it will recover from the change and be in 
good condition for the window. 

No plants are more satisfactory for window 
culture than the Dutch bulbs, as they are 
called, especially hyacinths and narcissus. 
They are not always to be had as early as this 
month ; but as soon as the dealers offer them 
they should be procured and potted in rich 
soil, and the pots kept in a cool, dark place.— 
American Agricu/turist. 


PRUNING FOREST TREES. 


TE proper manner of proceeding with the 
pruning of forest trees, as they are newly 
lifted from the nursery and preparatory to 
planting them out, is to shorten all the larger 
branches that have the appearance of gaining 
strength upon the top or leading shoot of the 
young trees. This shortening of the larger 
branches ought to be done in such a manner 
as to leave only from one-half to two-thirds of 
their whole length remaining, with, if possible, 
a few small twigs upon each, in order the 
more readily to elaborate the sap as it rises 
in the Spring: and in this state the young 
trees may be planted with the greatest assur- 
ance of success. ‘The great advantage of this 
method of pruning young trees is that, when 
the sap rises in them, the first Summer afteT 
planting, there being a regular supply of small 
proportionable branches along the main stem, 
leaves are formed, and sap is drawn up regu- 
larly to every part of the tree. Consequently, 
the tree maintains an equal vigor throughout. 
Were all the branches left upon the young 
trees, the roots, from the effects of removal, 
would not be able to supply the whole with 
due nourishment ; and the consequence would 
very likely be that the plants would generally 
be much checked in their growth for the first 
season or two, and that some of them would 
die down to the ground level, from which part 
of the trees numerous young shoots would 
issue, much in the same manner as they do 
| from the cut part of those trees which have 
‘seen overpruned. 

It is now a well-ascertained truth among all 
“peactical foresters that when a young tree is 
in 1 vigorous state of growth and the wood 
ful: of sap, previous to its having made any 
heart-wood, any bravch may be taken off with- 
out joing the least injury to it. It is, there- 
fore, .st at this stage of the existence of a 
a tree that it can with certainty be made to do 
well or otherwise, according as it is attended 
to—to give the top the lead in the growth, to 
check the stronger branches, and to give the 
tree the shape it may be desired it should have 














when it attains full age.— Canada Farmer, 





dig , 1881.] 
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NEGLECTED FRUITS. 
An exchange calls attention to the fact that 
there are two old-fashioned fruits which are 
shamefully neglected in these days—the red 
cherry and the red currant. When grown to | 
perfection, both of these are as handsome as 
pictures and as luscious and healthful as they 
are handsome. The cherry-pie which our 
mothers made was the very ideal of excellence 
between crusts, and the sauces which they pro- 
duced from a cherry basis were enough to 
tempt the appetite of the daintiest of epicures. 
Nor was there anything which a well-ordered 
stomach welcomed more heartily, direct from 
the tree, than a large, perfect, and thoroughly 
ripe cherry. And when it came to the currant 
bushes, what a grand crop they always bore! 
As soon as grown, before they had begun to 


rpen, they made excellent sauce and pies, 
and from that time on until they came to per- 
tect maturity, and were fit to be converted into 
the finest jellies and wines that were found 
among the housewife’s winter supplies, they 
were “always ready | to contribute a tempting | 
disa tothe table. But the fly came to sting | 
fruit and the worm to gnaw foliage. Thecherry | 
trees were broken down, cut down, or went 
te decay and the old rows of currant-bushes 
disappeared. Then came the seductive tree | 
agent, with his books stuffed with pictures of 
cherries big as pumpkins and of non-destruc- | 
tible currant- bushe 8, and sickly plants, repre- 
senting these “improved”? varieties, took the 
places ‘of old st: indar. ix, that had proved their | 
excellence by years of acceptable service. In 
a word, between flies and worms and tree 
agents, the old-fashioned currant-bushes and 
cherry-trees have in too many cases gone to 
the wall cr under the wall and are seen n0 
more. It would be good policy to call them 
back. Thereis no cherry that can be grown 
with as little trouble as the old-style red one 
that is any better; and certainly there is not 
and need not be anything in the shape of cur- 
rants which are an improvement upon those 
that grew about the garden and upon the bank- 
ings fifty years ago. 

——— 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES. 


A FARMER who raises large quantities of 
cucumbers, which he sells to a pickle factory, 
gives the following directions for culture and 
preparation for market: ‘‘ The land should be 
perfectly free from weeds, finely tilled, and 
manured at the rate of five or six cords of 
manure to the acre. It should not be wet, but 
it should not be liable to suffer from drought. 
Plant about six feet apart, six or eight seeds in 
a hill, thinning the piants to three or four when 
they have become established. Plant from the 
middle of June to the middle of July, and 








efter the vines come up you will find pleuty of 


ne in circumven 
other insect pests—at 
frames, and later, as the vines grow ia 
plaster, pore tual, ste. The © Short Prickly, 
E arly Giuster, and Early Frame varieties are rec- 
ommetded. Wheh the ‘cuctmbers are — 
four inches long they are large enough to o, 
and better than if allowed to grow larger. 
every day, clearing the vines of all that are up 
to size, and, in picking, leave half an inch of stem 
attached to the cucumber and be very careful 
not to bruise them nor to handle them too much. 
Have ready clean, open casks, half full of strong 
brine, into which put the cucumbers as fast as 
they are gathered, beeging them constantly 
covered by the brine. When the picking sea- 
son is over, take out the pickles, throw away 
the brine, rinse out the casks, put back the 
pickles, with a new, strong brine, made of 
clean rock salt, fil the barrels as full as 
possible, and cover ully for a few weeks, 
after which they may be headed up and 
shipped to market. If the process has been 
skillfully dene, the pickles thus por will 
kee» until the next Summer. Manufacturers 
prefer to buy them thus salted, rather than in 
vinegar, aseach has hisown method of fur- 
ther ‘preparing them for use.—Zrchange. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


| NEWEST AND BEST VARIETIES. 


POT-GROWN tiv: & sae crop next June 


The Bidwell Strawberry and Cuthbert Raph 
(the best two fruits of their kind) 8) 
with them om combined the most / ‘offers ever 
made to the public. Send stamp for large descriptive 
Catalogue. Address 
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WIND-MILL POWER. 
The Best in the Werld. 
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POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill. 


I. X. L. SPRING TUG LINK 
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Sole Owners and RISHER & Cr, Pa. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY LANDS 
IN NEBRASKA, 
Fertile Soil, Favorable Seasons. 
Special Inducements to Land-Seekers. 
Those going West will find it to their advantage to 


send for information, which will be mailed free. 
Apply to 





LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Railway Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
g@ Refer to this advertisement. 49 


CANCER 


Qesed b a er Y, who has treated in 
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, Ministers, and the 

} eyes straightened ; 3 
and all diseases 
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DR. KENNEDY’S 


=| Prairie Weed 





ME NALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York bw A oe 1Sp Frenuc Street. 


oe raner* po ~ Vm are invited to send for 





Rey. T, P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
Cure yourself at Homs, 


method sent free. 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 











BELLS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


PF Cincienstie O. 









VANDUZEN rest 





Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bett. Fouxp) 
y, N. Y., manufacture a supertor goatity of Mt Bells, 
Special a attention om to Church Bel 
2 Ca — sent free to parties needing bells. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENU INE 


MENTED BELL FOUNDRY. 
tablet in 1896. Bells for all purposes. War- 


mi ure eh Cen Went Trey, N.Y. 




















THE INDEPENDENT. | 





“ The foremost religious newspaper of the ' United States,” — JOSEPH | Coox. 


THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. 


questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. 
quarter. 


famous writers than any other journal of any 
those who read it. TRY IT FOR THIS YEAR. 


sort in the country. It makes strong frien 


It discusses fearlessly all curvent 


It welcomes fresh — from any and every 
It has more special departments than any other po 

religious discussions than the. religious reviews, more poetry and 

lies, and gives more general information than’ any annual cyclopasdia. 


It publishes more 
than the popular month- 
It_has a larger corps of 
of 


THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grouuds, as follows: 
Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 


2d. It employs as contributors more able 


any other weekly newspaper. 


3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics 


ments than they can find elsewhere. 


THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. 


writers, at home and abroad, than 
and more and fuller depart- 
It is printed from clear ws 


(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 


on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 


The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. 





We may 
mention some of them. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, R. H. STODDARD, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, F. B. SANBORN, Rev 5.9 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., R. W. DALE, D.D. SARAH O. : 
Pres. ley PORTER; D.D., LL.D. THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
EEINake BACON uD” RE Steg ON HORACE ction, 
t e v. coo 
Prof, GEORGE. P- FISHER. D.D. LOUISA M. A * TOR aTR ee 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS “GAIL ILTON,” Cc, M. 
S$. STORRS. D.D., LL.D.. Rev. DAVID 8 . ¥. CRAN . 
Bishop: A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., Rev. WM. M . BO O'REILLY, 
of. PEARODY. D‘D.. LL_D., PHILIP SC . Mrs. S. MoB. PIATT. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, C.8. ROBINSON, D.D. of. . SUM 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN T. W. HIGG F ST. 
Professor F.A. MARCH, LL. D..’ » & BY J ANT N, 
JAMES AN CLARKE, D.D., JEAN INGELOW i K. R, 
Prt UEOND Tuba SIM D es. J. F. HU . DD. Bev. .c. WI N 
J oO UL. LLD., JAMES J. JARVES GEO, DUFF i 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.v. “SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prot aH SAvCE 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LD. B. P. SHILLABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., RAY PALMER, D.D., FRAN E. W. RE 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. Hon. NEAL Dow, J.M. BUCKLEY,D.D.. " 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., J. J. PJATT. Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., J. (8) IDGE, Prof. JO A. PAINE 
A. 8 PACKARD, Jr., M.D. CELIA THAXTEL DANIEL CURRY DD. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALF. JANE G.S HELM, B. G. NORTHROP 
GEORGE F. PENTECOST, BRET HARTE, SIDNEY LANIER, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, A. BRONSON ALCOTT H.W. WS, D.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D . JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
Hon. J. L.} RRY, DD. C. N. SIMS, D.D. G. R. CROOKS, D. D 
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HENRY JAMES, Jr.. 


There is no question of prominence in religion, po 
other department of human knowledge which THE 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Edu 
Arts, the movements of ministers, Personalities, Ne 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotati 
ous departme: 
n fullness, a 
Several pages of stories and 


Farming, and Insurance. In its Reli 
nations of Christians, everywhere. 
ment is unequaled. 
every week. with a column of Puzzles. 

‘rom time to time sermons by eminent minis 


are discussed in our editorial columns freely and 


opinions. 
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ct, education, finance, or any 
NDEPENDENT dos not discuss. It has 
Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
ion, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
s of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
ns, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowe: 

it gives news and statisties of all denomi- 
‘uracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 
ms adapted to Old and Young are given 





sare published The current topics of the day 
vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 
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One sahenipuee one NEw subscriber, both One subsecripion with 

in ie in one remittamce.................. 6, five in advaice, in one 
One su with two sew subscribers, all y One subscription 

three in advance, in one ~~ leheaeeseae Bag 
One subscription three years in advance.. ably withone sommistemes. 

—s Sample Co pies upon apfpication. ; 
These reduced prices ($2.00 or @ years ubecription in bs of five or more) are lower than 


any of the re 
parison will show. Su 
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.O, Box 2787) 
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at i) INDEPENDENT, 251 Broa way, New York Clty 


fs very much larger and better, as com. 


The Fudlependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
&2 Numbers, {n advance (postage free)........83.00 
26 (6: mos.). in advance(postagefree) 1.50 

75 


13 2 (3mos.), e » 

4 - (imonth), “ oe 35 
2 — (2weeks), “ “ 20 
1 Number (! week), % ad 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, . 3.50 
52 " after 6 months, 400 


2 Make all remittances payable to the order of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KeGtt- 
TERED L.erPER. ‘he present registration system is 


virtually Pe; phecinte protection against losses by 
itmasters are 0 ed to register 
ay! uested to do so. ue 


re f ed until an explicit order is 
by. "the Publisher for their discontinuance 





pe ~ 4 paymens of ali arrearages is made, as re- 
o names entered end = subscription books with- 
out the monel ne in adva 
SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the e year, with or without 
further reminder from 


RBCEIPT sufficient -eceipt 
of the FI su jon. paints Tor money 
remitted to R fre indicated b 
the change in the itt NMitle vel 
low ticket attached to the paper. h change is 
made either first or second week efter the money 


eceived. But when a stamp is received 
the receipt will be 
Messrs, 8AM .. No. 8 Fleet Street, 
are our Agen Londea to receive subscriptions 
advertisements 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, Any person who takesa t regularly from the 
post-office —w er Girected & hte hame or another's 
fo The pays —, subseribed or not—is responsible 

or payme 
® person orders the fe popes discontinued, 
ust pay al arr e@ publisher Bey — 
tinue to send it until ent is mad = - and collect the 
whole amo whet the paper is taken from the 


office or not. 

3. The ay nore Bm og that refusing to take 
newspapers from the post-office, or 
removing and a thom uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidenee of intentional frand. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


(14 lines 0 the Inch, 280. line oa, te cole, 
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. EACH TIME 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
--®@. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N.Y City 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
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Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


Reg. Price, 
LR ON CRED $12 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly). - 270 800 
Atlantic Monthly................ 8 BO 4 0 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.......... ++» 175 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
“ WC dchadasecsiaoias 35 400 
a 3 50 400 
“* Young People ( Weekly). 1% 150 
Home Journal.......0--sesseceess 1 75 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine,...........260 800 
Lippineott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 2% 
Popular Science Monthly.......°. 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 800 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 8 50 400 
Weekly Tribune.............. «s+ 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune.......... -- 250 3 00 
The MaOG sacs oie bs eects ose 1 30 1538 
The Dlustrated Christian Weekly. 2 2 50 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.}. 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream............ .-. 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine........... «++» 450 500 
Waverley Magazine........... --. 400 5 00 
Whitney’s Musical uuest......... 7% 100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... ........270 8@ 


Arthu?’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
WB occccccccccccccccccecces b OD 
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A788 nACON PIANOS. 128 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd “., 
New York. 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. 








Catalogues by mail on appliestion 





THO MSON’S 


ge AND MINING BOOTS. 








standing. 
The bast | Shooting Boot tn the 


U. 8. Cavalry Boot. 
the Army and Shooting Shoe. 
ulars 


mention this paper. 
THOMSON & SON, 
901 Broadway, New York. 


gress Wat 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indigesr- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 


Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 


It is 
We mani 
Send stamp for partic 


the 
ure 


P.O. Box 1016, 


ALWAYS FRESH! 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that TakRant’s SELTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) bas over 
mapy naéural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 
elers oo land and sea, but for all wha need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective: 
and it is always ready. 


We Manufacture is the ore SPYLES 


Landaus, Landaulets 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Br ms, Cab riolets, 
oupes, etc., ete. 


mw Fitted with Riltan’s imer ved Spring 


AL. WORK STRICTLY Fl RST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


_i. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


ESTERBROOK’'S *Fens. 
|... a 














New York. 
THE GSVERSHSSE STEEL PEN CO. 




















FREELY BUT CAREFULLY. 
U s E IT IS SOUND ECONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 


PAI a PURE TINTED GLOSS PAINTS. 


WM. E. LUG AS, 89 Maiden Lane, New York; 
JOHN LUCAS & oom 141 North 4th ae Philadeiphia. 














safety, and superiority to all waters of this | 
Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the | 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drag- 
gists, grocers, and botels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. | 

“NIAGARA” | 
Improved Flushing Rim Water | 
Closet and Supply Tank. 

The Gheapest and Best of the kind in the 
Market. Enterprise Pottery Co.’s Plamb- 
ers’ Railroad and Steamboat Earthenware. 
Square French Cleset Bowls. Ventilated | 
Odorless Urinals. Fields’ Flush Tank. 
Stone Laundry Tube. Garbage Ruarners. 
Garbage Barrels. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


class. 


Send tor Price-Lists, 





MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 


94 Beekman St., N. Ve 


| 
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Beat in the 


World for 


Hand or | 
Machine | 


Sewing. 


,CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 
¢ 5, OREAT WESTERN 












5 P'OTORIAL ny FREE. Z 
‘<k Rules, Shot Guma, Revclvers, Ammunition, Bcines, Nevis, 
ishing Tackic, Rasors, &c. for examination. 


address GREAT WESTERN aN WORKS, 


Pittsburgh, P 





Sold Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner &Co., 
G@eyeva, Kane Co., Inx, 


Graham & Haines, 


Manufacturers’ A tn 
118 Chambers ste Y 












Best in the Market. | 
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ECKE 
& SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
» SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PI je a bg s. 
The Highest rd of Excellence 
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GRAN. 


CAUTION.—No connespe with any othe 
Har 2 ee, 





The Only Suitable Ware 
FOR RYTCHEN AND HOUSEHOLD USE. 


¢ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 








USHIONS 
La 


AMERICAN CARPET LIN LINING 60. 
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MERRELL BROS., 
1193 Broadway (Room 295), New York City. 
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Sasnees tnd Weseteen 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St, 
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SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 
CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW VORK. 

This establishment is . «of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the «'t Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been full d by CANTRELAL for more 
than a third of a centviry, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


LeBOSQUET 














Combining the Latest Improvements. 


TING P IVATE RESIDEN \ned A 
SPECIALTY. for Descriptive Pamp! 
LEBOSQUET pacing 75 Union 8t., sal 


= MBTA ao CLE. 
permanent, practicai road ve- 
nicie with which a <A can ride 
ee miles as - ly as he could 
walk one. promotes 
health and aevagth. Send 3-cent 
stamp for = age Catalogue, with 

full information. 

THE 1 POPE MF’G CO., 


93 Summer Street, Boston, Mass 














THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the followtng Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address wpom receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


CE, Gchco nck ekatelmcsasewesaccecs R2 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritohie. the Engravemes...,..........-..00+-06 20 06 
THE AUTHORS OF THE: UMITED STATES. 

GR BRED. ccccoweccencstcbtbbetbediccecsccsccce 2 00 
The Same. tn Artist's Proof, sizned by A. H. 

Ne A I csncccccesconvecsaccsce 15 0 
EX-PRESIDENT TU. 8. GRANT. Size. 16x20.... 1 © 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size. 16x20. 1) 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT peainmens COLFAX: 

Sy: Mbnahechares@swaccnscdupendeectossense 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20........... . 10 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............... 10 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be scent postpaid, on receipt of the moner, 





The 
By Frank B. Carpenter. 


“INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
Bound in Cloth. 


BBO pages. Price.......cccccccccvscccccccccces o) Oo 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound tm 
Cs: “SP  caisesesavivesensatucnucssesec 50c 


Orders, with the casb enclosed, to be addreased to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway New York. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tat INDEPENDENT since the change 


| to its present form that we have made arrange 
' ments with Koch. Sons & Co., patentees of 


mites Fone, Pouch, | the best Binder in use, to supply those whe 
and Ske orkmanship. 1 may desire them. 


Fach File or Binder will 
ently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
Tur cover has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT’’ 
ised on it in large gilt letters, making it 
rnamental and jooking in every respect 
Whandsome volume. They will be de- 
at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
$1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
































